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With a Victor or Victor-Victrola you can enjoy the music 
of the most famous bands and orchestras without going a step 
away from home. 

You can make up a program to suit yourself, and hear in 
one afternoon or evening twelve of the world’s greatest musical 
organizations: 

I So o/h es os a cea eaee eae Sousa’s Band 


35000 i ep aab wha bat Sousa’s Band 
{ Marsovia Waltzes . EET ROE A AR SFE ARS U. S. Marine Band 











16959 | Amina Serenade ... Le iin akdd hain ae Pryor’s Band 

31831 Cavalleria Rusticana Prelude . ; .. Vessella’s Italian Band 

31832 Sakuntala Overture .... .. Krys Bohemian Band 

31676 Semiramide Overture .....................-- Police Band of Mexico 

16958 4 Second Chasseurs March .......Garde Republicaine Band of France 

| —s Apache Dance. , .........Black Diamonds Band of London 
16479 { | ‘De Guardia” Two-Step . SSeheaacouaue Royal Military Band of Madrid 

| Dance “Luis Alonzo” ................ Royal Military Band of Madrid 
ie 70070 Dance of the Hours.................---- Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 
<a 58021 Faust Ballet Music—Finale....... L’Orchestre Symphonique of Paris 
} 31779 Lohengrin Prolude.............sccsecee La Scala Orchestra of Milan 


| 
| Hundreds of other band selections, and grand opera arias, sacred 
music, popular song hits—everything you wish. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play your 
favorite music and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrolas Victors 
$15 to $200 $10 to ity 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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AINSLEE’S vs. AUGUST 








@ We speak of Ainslee’s for May, Ainslee’s for June, Ainslee’s for 
October. Such months seem in keeping with Ainslee’s. But 
when we come to August, the ‘month when. all nature is taking a 
Turkish bath, when a hole in the window screen lets in more 
troublesome pests than Pandora ever let out, when the dog-day 
heat curdles the very milk of human kindness—that issue becomes 
Ainslee’s agaist August. It has to be more than ordinarily enter- 
taining. It has to be entertaining enough to overcome the humid- 
ity, the mosquitoes, the people who eat oranges and bananas on 
crowded trains and all the other things that make August what it is. 
We believe that we have put together a magazine that will do this. 


Q First of all you will find a buoyant, fascinating complete novel- 
ette by Marie Conway Oemler. “The Eternal Two” it is called. 


@ A dozen or more delightfully refreshing short stories include: 


Duke Rafferty, Probation Cop . . . Robert E. MacAlarney 
The Miracle . ...... .. .. . . . Herman Whitaker 
A Question of Duty . . .. . . . . Anna Alice Chapin 
Ruth in Exile . ....... +... . P. G. Wodehouse 
The Lady with the Auburn Hair . . . . . Andrew Soutar 
The Mirror .-. .... ... . .. . Alice Garland Steele 
The Refugees ........ .. .. . F. Berkeley Smith 
The Prefix of Patricia . . . . . . . . Humphreys Hume 
The White Carnation . . . . . . . . . . Frank Condon 


q We have no fears as to the outcome of 


AINSLEE’S vs. AUGUST 








The August issue of Ainslee’s, “The magazine that entertains,” 
will be on sale July 13 at fifteen cents the copy. 


Please mention this magazine when -anSwering advertisements, 
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New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY — 
Founded OF MUSI dusemmmes tem, 000 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the musical center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. The conductors, 

stage Managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Pupils of this Opera School will 

have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 
Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 


\ conductor of this school will visit the cities and towns from whose vicinity a sufficient number of applica- 
tions are received and will hold free examinations for entrance to the school, Application for examination 
should be made before September 15th in order to include your city in this tour. 
For all information address 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 

















ELECTRICITY alesmanship 
Thorough, seientige concentrated, For if One Year 


practical men with limited time. Ever 
detail of theoretical and applied elec- 
tricity. 20 years of proven ability. 
Bliss Electrical School 
Actual construction, installation and testing. 
Its graduates get and hold first-class posi- 
tions, If you are a man of character and 


Scocessful salesmanship is more than kuowing goods—it 
is knowing men and how to approach them. A goud sales- 
map cau always command a good salary. The exact science 
of salesmaushbip is taught by the I. C.5. You can learn at 
homein spare time. Position assured upon graduating. 
This course is based on the most successful selling 
experience in the world, For free booklet, write today to 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1199 L, Scranton. Pa. 























energy, write for catalog. Opens Sept. 25, 


96 Takoma Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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is printed with inks manufactured by NEW CUNARDER “LACONIA,” 18,200 Tons 


W, D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 72 Days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore excursions. 


VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constanti- 


LTD., nople, 19 days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, ete. 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY Stopover in Europe and return by swift S. 5. “Mauretania” 


and “Lusitania”. Send for program. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 

















Do You Want a Good 
Position as a Traveling 
Salesman or Saleswoman 
Where You Can Earn From $1000 

to $5000 a Year and Your Expenses? 
We will teach you to be an expert 
Salesman cr Saleswoman by mail in six 
mployment 


to eight weeks and ow 
Bureau will assist you to a a —_— 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies every month; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed; common education suffi- 
cient, Special money back guarantee if you 
write today for booklet D 1066. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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while you learn Practical Soleomanchip. 
If you want to enter the best paid, most in- 
dependent profession in the world, write 
toda’ yy dy free “A 
Kni Grip,”’ also eatlenelat let- 
ters from a y ae students we have re- 





SHORTHAND 
INS O DAYS Cons yobane ‘and fail particalers of the epecial 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters, No ‘‘positions’’ S 7 offers we are now making new ——- 
~no “ruled lines’’—no *‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs’’—no “‘cold notes.’ ae Address e 

Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, ational Salermen’s Training po 
utilizing sparetime, For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Chicago New York KansasCity Seattle New Orleans Toronto 
Correspondence Sehoels, 975 Chirage Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Last Work of 


Jacques Futrelle 


Beginning with the FIRST AUGUST 
NUMBER, The Popular Magazine will 
publish the last series of stories 
written by Mr. Futrelle. They are called 


“The Thinking Machine” 


In many respects these are the most 
remarkable detective stories that have 
ever been written. 
THE FIRST AUGUST NUMBER 
ON SALE JULY 7th 





Please mention this magazine when answering. advertisements. 
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Rate, $1.00 a lime, or $2.6114 





a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes June 28th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made, Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 213 Bar St., Canton Ohio. 











FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 


about over 360,000 protected  posi- 
tions in U. S. service. More than 
10,000 vacancies every year. There 


is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employ ment. 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A 22. No obligation, Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS, Sign Painters. Cost 2c, sell 
25e. Something new. Guaranteed Sign 
Letters Mounted with Kerosene and 
roller. Grip outfit free. Embossed Let- 
ter Co., 2470 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 








Business Opportunities 


FLANOLA POLISHING CLOTH— 
Cleans and brightens all metals. No 
muss, fuss, or dirt. 20th century 
wonder. Price 25c. Money back if 
not satisfied. Agents wanted. Write 
Flanola Polish Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Fraines 
ng sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25, views le. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& ‘ ‘atalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1l4y, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicaso, 


LOCAL Re presentative Wante “dd. 
No canvassing or soliciting required. 
Good income assured. Address Na- 
tional Co-Operative Realty Co. , V339 
Marden Building, W: ashington, D. C. 


GASOLINE SELF- HEATING Flat 
Iron. Pump and Sad Iron Stand sells 
for %6.00. Agents’ price, complete 
outtit, $3.50, Riches Awaiting You. 
Agents, this is amoney-coining propo- 
sition, A few of our best Agents are 
selling 135 outfits a month. It’s won- 
derful how eager every family is to 
vet this absolutely safe New Air-Pres- 
sure Self-Heating Sad Iron. Selling 

<e wildtire everywhere. Rush your 

emittanee, $3.50, for the above de- 
scribed outfit, Town, County and 
State Agents wanted. Agents’ Money- 
Making Catalog of many other arti- 
cles Free. New Process Mfg. Co., 
Sad Iron Room 3, Salina, Kansas. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUS- 
TLERS to handle our attractive 1912 
combinatio. packages of soap and 
toilet articles with valuable premiums, 
One Michigan agent made $65.00 in 
17 hours, another $21.00 in 8 hours, 
another $22.50 in 10 hours. Write 
today. Davis Soap Works, 200 Davis 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ww AN’ TED—Menor women; 
new; used by every home, 

restaurant, hotel, yacht, 
everyone buys on Sight; 


AGENTS 
something 
apartment, 
automobile, 








repeat orders. 100% profit. Write 
Pittsburgh Mfrs. Sales Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

AGENTS—100% profit; easy seller. 


A splendid opportunity to earn $30.00 
or more weeny. Goods sell on sight. 
Repeat orders sure, Liberal propo- 
sition to workers. Write. Velvo Com- 
plexion Co., Dept. G, Wheeling, W. Vi. 
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Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





$7. for rare date 1853 
quarters; )for a #44. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean vour fortune, 
Cc. F. Clarke Co. our. 49, Le Roy, N.Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AN 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawye r, 

622 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability, write Randolph & Briscoe, 
Patent Attorneys, 609-F .St., North- 
west Washington, D. C., for list in- 
ventions wanted, and prizes offered 
by leading manufacturers. 








$3.00 PAID for a“. rare 1856 
cent; $25.00 for the rare silver 
dollar of 1858 Keep money dated 


before 1890, and send 10 cts. for new 
coin value book. . H. Kraus, 206 
Kraus Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Music 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 





by writers of successful words or 
music. Past experience unnecessary. 
Send us your song poems, with or 
without music, or write for free par- 
ticulars. guaranteed if 


Acceptance 
available. Washington only place to 
secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 








MAKE MONEY writing song-poems. 
Amateurs often most successful. We 
compose and revise all kinds of music. 
Se ~~ us your work or write for 
partic ulars. National Musie Publish- 
in Co., Box 364, Washington, D. C. 





MONEY IN SONG HITS. New York 
is home of Hits. Send poem or melody 
tor Expert Advice or write for “*Help- 
ful Hints.” Holt Co., Regal Build- 
ing, New York City. 

SONG- POE MS WANTED—Send us 
yours with or without music. We pay 
50 per cent. Melodies desired. Book- 
letfree. Write now. Odell, May Co., 
1416 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


HOUSE for sale cheap; 2 lots, 56 ft. 
front, 9 rooms and bath, all improve- 
ments, in a fine, healthy and growing 
section on the line of the New Broux 
Valley Park, West Mt. Vernon section. 
30 minutes from Grand Central Sta- 
tion N. Y. City. “Owner” 99 Crescent 
Place Sherwood Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 








Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how. 
United Press Syndicate,San Francisco, 








Picture Play Writers 


WANTED, Moving picture play 
writers, Great demand. Big pay. We'll 
teach you, Send your address, United 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 








Miscellaneous 





WE BUY OLD FALSE TEETH, 
Gold and Silver. Highest prices paid. 
Goods returned if you are not satis- 
tie .. Money Sent at Once. V. 
Meyers Co., 2203 Columbia Avenue, 
Phrilade Iphia, Pa, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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“Good health and good sense are two of 
life’s greatest blessings” 
It shows good sense and is 
conducive to good health 
to use Baker’s Cocoa. It 
iM is a pure and healthful 
res.u.s.paenone Oink of high food value 
a with a most delicious 
Every Package flavor, the natural flavor 
of the best cocoa beans, 
.. which makes its constant 
7 use so agreeable and 
satisfying. One never 
tires of it. | 
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Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 


fe Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

Established 1780 
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Table TJalk 


Delmonico declared that the 
perfect meal was a feast of four 
senses:— the scent of flowers, 
the sound of music, the sight of 
beauty, the taste of delicacies. 


Dusic and flowers are expensive 
and fleeting, but the beauty of 
Gorham Silver at the festal board 
ministers forever to the sense of 
sight. 

Beauty is its own excuse for 
being. but when you harness it to 
the plough of utility and make it 
break the pathway of convenience, 
it has a two-fold raison d étre. 


Gorham Silverware is the table 
silver of the social world. It is 


sold only by. jewelers, ~ 
and always identified by @W@® 
the Gorham trade-mark STERLING 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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CHAPTER I. 
Garfewe Twas really settled when Philip 
Nils Meredith, who spent his sum- 
NING mers on Carson's farm, fell 
Meee Out of the hayloft as a re- 
sult of playing circus acrobat, 
and Lois Carson jumped down in time 
to catch the heavy body and break the 







fall. 

rhe rest of the circus 
the audience gathered in a frightened 
little group, while Lois fanned his white 
face and patted the tangled black curls. 

“You better get Aunt Martha,” 
told Joe Winter, who was ringmaster, 
“and tell her to bring—things.” The 
quiet way in which she said it made 
Joe wonder if she knew that Philip was 
unconscious, 

“Lois, suppose he’s dead?” 
Sarah Squire, her broken riding whip 


and gay scarf dragging beside her as 


performers and 


she 


asked 


she edged toward the victim. 

“He is not dead,” Lois answered, in 
the same steady tone, her grave, gray 
eyes filled with tears. “He’s breathing, 
but he may be very sick.” 

Two-year-old Carl Winter, awed by 





the silence and the stopping of the frolic, 
suddenly found his voice, and roared. 
Lois looked at him disapprovingly. 

“Take him away, Jenny,” she said to 
another little girl. “He might disturb 
Philip.” 

In another moment Aunt Martha had 
“skinned” the fence, cut across the 
short lot, and reached the barn. Her 
thin face worked nervously as she drew 
Philip out of the child’s arms and began 
reviving him. 

“Circus!” she was heard to murinur 
“Tommyrot! It'll teach “em—maybe.” 

A pathetic circle of children stood 
back, watching the boy’s dark eyes open 
in bewilderment. He looked up at the 
woman, and smiled his usual magnetic 
smile that made it impossible to scold. 

“I’m all right,” he stammered. “Lois 
saved me.” 


“Ves, he’s all right, auntie,” supple- 


mented Lois, coming forward. “You 
see, all he needed was for some one 


to catch him.” 
Her aunt looked at her sharply. 
“Lois Carson, come here to me,” she 
said briefly. “Hold out your arm.” 
The small, blue calico sleeve hung 
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limply by her side. A trickle of blood 
was visible. 

“It doesn’t hurt,” she said pleading- 
ly. “Really, auntie, it doesn’t hurt.” 

At the sight of blood the children 
broke into sobbing, and Philip sat up, 
frowning at the restraining hands. 

“You hurt yourself?” he said softly. 
“Lois—did I come down that hard?” 

“It doesn’t hurt,” she faltered again. 
“It——” A limp heap of blue calico 
and two light-brown pigtails tied with 
huge red bows lay at his feet. 

After the bone was set and Lois 
stopped raving about saving Philip, her 
aunt told a neighbor that if Lois had 
not caught the boy he would have frac- 
tured his skull. 

“To think of that mite saving him!” 
said the farm woman admiringly. “She 
always set a great deal by Phil Mere- 
dith, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, she did,” admitted Aunt Martha 
grudgingly. “A sight more than he set 
by her, I think. They were babies 
together. Her mother and father dying 
at the same time his mother and father 
did, and all of ‘em having been chil- 
dren together—it all makes Lois and 
Philip seem close together. Only Phil- 
ip’s uncle has money, and Lois has a 
fourth share of the farm—if the rocks 
don’t choke up the little good there is 
in it. Philip’s uncle has him in New 
York all winter, and Lois stays here. 
There ain’t much here to help educate 


a girl. But Lois is smart; only she’s 
quiet. She can’t show what she knows. 


I want her to be a teacher when she’s 
through school.” 

“They say Philip’s uncle is going to 
send him to college, and maybe to Eu- 
rope. It'd be a fine thing for Lois.” 
The farm woman looked meaningly into 
Aunt Martha's rugged face. 

“It'd be a bad thing,” she answered 
promptly. “It'd be the story of the barn 
all over again. Lois would break every 
fall for him. I’ve watched Philip Mere- 
dith since he was six months old. He’s 
spent every vacation here in the sum- 
mer since his uncle’s had him. And I 
knew his folks when they were children. 
No, Mis’ Sumner, it’d be bad all the way 
round.” 
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“But she sets a great deal by him,” 
the other woman persisted, “And when 
a girl does that, other things don’t mat- 
ter.” 

Meantime, Philip had crept into the 
best room, where Lois lay in state, her 
thin, oval face looking worn as she slept 
restlessly. The long braids of hair were 
thrown over the pillow; they seemed to 
accentuate the sharp, tiny features. 

“Lois,” said Philip softly, touching 
her well arm. 

She opened the solemn gray eyes to 
smile at him. 

“What?” she whispered. 

“Lois, when we grow up, let’s get 
married!” the boy went on eagerly. 
“You saved my life—did you know it?” 

A rosy flush spread over the little 
girl’s face. 

“Philip, are you going to marry me 
just because I saved your life, or E 
“Or why?” he insisted curiously. 

“Or because.” She shut the delicate- 
ly molded lips with a delightful myste- 
riousness. 

“Because why?” he 
tracted by the mystery. 

The dark lashes covered the gray eyes 
as she turned her head away to mur- 
mur: 

“Or because you do what they do 
in grown-up books—love me—you 





demanded, at- 


know——”_ Her embarrassment was 
amusing. 
“Oh!” The boy ’s full, red mouth 


twisted itself thoughtfully. He looked 
at the little face, the solemn eyes, the 
dull braids of hair. Then the arm in 
its white sling made something inside 
his sluggish young heart beat quickly. 
So he bent over the bed to whisper 
convincingly: ‘Because I love you. But 
it was saving my life that made me 
know it. See?” 

Tears sprang into the gray eyes, and 
the mouth quivered. 

“Lois, you ain’t crying! 
mad because I said—that ?” 

She shook her head. 

“It isn’t that, Philip; it’s because I 
wanted you to love me without—with- 
out my having to do things to make 
you And she choked down the 


You ain’t 
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sobs bravely, unconscious of her plati- 
tude. 

But I—I do love you!” he protested, 
with masculine misunderstanding. “I 
only fooled with Jenny and Sarah. And 
well go traveling with a real circus, 
and live on peanuts and taffy, Lois, 
and you can ride all day on a big, white 
horse, and I'll be beside you, so I can 
catch you. You ain’t crying any more?” 
he added eagerly. 

The gray eyes smiled back at him. 

“We'll catch each other,” she said 
drowsily, her well hand reaching out to 
grasp his. 

And so their future was decided. 


Some years later a slender girl of 
twenty-four walked down a _ country 
road. Her heavy brown hair was piled 
carelessly on top of her head, and as 
she turned over the sheets of the letter 
which she was reading, a flash of amuse- 
ment was visible in the great, gray eyes. 
At the closing paragraphs, she leaned 
her head back to laugh out loud: 

I don’t know just how you'll like New 
York, Lois, it’s an awful hodgepodge of 

cafés, poor people, kitchenet apartments that 

we rheumatic drains, subways, splendid 
shops, tall buildings, indigestible suppers, suc- 
cess, failure, tragedy, and multitudes of peo- 
ple gaping in at it all. We’ll have to have a 
semibohemian sort of place, dear, because 
I’m not at all domesticated. You'll have to 
learn what bohemia is and learn to love and 
understand it. I’ve a raft of queer, dear 
people to meet you—men and women who 
have cast their fortunes with New York, 
and are watching them float or sink 

I can’t quite place you in the atmosphere, 
Lois, although I’ve thought about it without 
end. Somehow your solemn, puritanical eyes 
and that subtle, silent mouth that says more 
by a single twitch than all the rest of us do 
in an evening—and your simple, almost se- 


vere coiffure—Lois, help! I’ve lost the gist 
of the sentence, imagine trying to parse it. 
First I begin by telling you you won't like 


New York, and then I run away with my pen 
trying to describe you to your own small 
self, orure me, sweetheart. 

I meant to tell you that you were so differ- 
ent fees m the New York I have known, so 
mu a more true and worth while, that I 
> before bringing you here; I dread to 
f your losing one jot of your innocent 
belief in things. I’m je lous of the novelty 
the big city will have for you—understand ? 
As in the days of our circus career, I want 

le close beside me. Always. 


you to ride 
Until Monday, dear, PHILIP, 


The gray eyes deepened to a happy 
blue as she slipped the letter back in its 
envelope. 

“Until Monday !” 
happen after then. 

“Even’, Lois!” said a woman’s voice, 
and, looking up, Lois Carson saw Agnes 
Ryerson’s black buggy standing by the 
roadside. 

“Hullo, Mrs. 
quickly. 

“I hear you're going to git married 
to Phil Meredith, and live down in New 
York,” the old woman demanded, shak- 
ing her head. “That's a big change for 
you, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t mind,” the girl answered, 
smiling. “You see, Philip and I have 
been brought up together—and we've 
been engaged for a long time.” 

“That's so,” the other admitted re- 
flectively. “You've been promised to 
him since you was eighteen. I hear his 
uncle lost money before he died—that 
Philip is drawing pictures for a living?” 

Again the quick smile. 

“Yes, he is, Mrs. Ryerson. He’s 
done very well for so young an artist.” 

“You don’t think you'll be lonesome 
for home, Lois?” The old woman's 
bleared eyes peered into her face cu- 
riously. 

“I’m to come back whenever I want 
to,” she told her. “It wouldn’t seem 
like living unless I had the farm, too. 
But I don’t mind giving up school. I 
never really liked it.” 

“Tt ain’t a bad thing to do—until a 


So much was to 


Ryerson!” she said 


girl marries. It’s easier than working 
out. Good-by, Lois. I’ve got to be 
moving. Come over if you git time be- 
fore.” 


“I’m afraid I won’t, Mrs. Ryerson. 
I’m to be married at Deerfield on Mon- 


day, and then we're going straight to 
New York. I’ve never been there be- 
fore.” 


“They say it’s a good place to keep 
clear of,” the old woman remarked sol- 


emnly. “But maybe it’s all right when 
a girl is married. Good-by, Lois Car- 


” 


son! Good luck—you deserve it. 

Lois watched the buggy until it turned 
to the left. Then she cut the 
lot into the pasture field. It was a short 


across 
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road home, and she needed every last 
moment even for her simple prepara- 
tions. Pausing as she opened the gate, 
she thought quickly of the past years, 
of the simple, happy girlhood spent on 
the farm, of the years of teaching 
school, of the blessed summers when 
Philip came back from the city to rus- 
ticate, of the talks and walks and drives 
they had had, of his masterful, adorable 
manner of making her love him just as 
she had done when a child, of hearing 
him tell of the artist life in New York, 
of his hopes and fears, of the frightful 
competition which beset any new man 
in the field. Then followed long, lone- 
some winters, endured only by the let- 
ters from New York, sometimes short, 
sometimes long, always written with a 
spirited dash that caused a stir in the 
girl’s peaceful life. 

Then the blessed time, six years ago, 
when he told her he wanted her for his 
wife, begged her to say yes in an ardent, 
boyish fashion that made her answer 
“Wait.” Wait and be sure that it was 
not propinquity and youthful impulse 
which blinded the boy’s real self. To 
which he had protested humorously, ac- 
cusing her of secret loves and hidden 
romances, of base breaking of child en- 
gagements. Then he kissed her. And 
Lois questioned no further. 

As the years slipped by—one, two, 
three, four, five, six—she tried, in the 
feeble, ineffectual way women have 
taught each other to adopt, to tell Philip 
that her aunt wished the marriage to 
take place, that Deerfield whispered 
warnings over long engagements, that 
she, too, felt a stir of impatience as each 
year brought only the fascinating let- 
ters, the summer visit, the Christmas 
box. Again she wondered if the boy- 
and-girl affair proved a millstone for 
the struggling artist, of whose real life 
she knew so little. But, womanlike, she 
basked in the memory of that first June- 
day kiss, and let the words remain un- 
spe ken, 

Then Philip wrote her definitely, 
named their wedding day in a_per- 
emptory manner, told her with mascu- 
line superiority that there was no need 
to wait longer. And Lois, half ques- 








tioning the impulse that prompted the 
letter, answered shyly that she would 
be ready. ; 

As she leaned over the rickety gate, 
visualizing, with blissful ignorance, 
New York and New York life, she be- 
gan to dread meeting her husband’s 
friends. With a new shyness, she won- 
dered if they would be at his home 
often. How many best friends did he 
claim? The fact of any woman artists 
had not occurred to her. She laughed 
at Philip when he had written her they 
could afford but one maid the first year 
—as if the work in an apartment, as 
he called it, would be anything unusual. 
She longed to see her home, to be able 
to work in it, to make it comfortable 
and attractive for Philip. 

The creation of a home! The bear- 
ing and rearing of children, being the 
helpmate, the comrade, of the man 
whose name she bore; unconsciously 
sinking her own individuality and viril- 
ity into the stronger partner’s personal- 
ity, shaping his success with the actual 
toil of her hands, if necessary; com- 
prehending, believing, and loving him 
until the last moment of their union be 
ended. This was Lois’ creed, her ideal 
of married life. 


CHAPTER II. 


The wedding at the Deerfield parson- 
age was as simple an affair as even a 
New England town could boast of. It 
consisted of Philip’s stumbling over the 
responses to the Episcopalian ring serv- 
ice, which he had wished read, and of 
Lois’ taking her vows in a steady, low- 
pitched voice which made Philip’s grop- 
ing tenor sound all the more wavering. 
There was Aunt Martha and her cousins 
—Lyman and_ Richard—who - stood 
sheepishly by, uncomfortable in the new 
suits of gray and the starched collars. 
Sarah Winter, a schoolgirl chum, stood 
up with Lois, and giggled confusedly 
when it came time for her to take off 
the bride’s glove. 

Aunt Martha, resplendent in black 
silk, with jet trimmings, sat by the door 
of the pastor’s study, and watched with 
moist eyes and disapproving lips her 
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niece sign her name Lois Carson for the 
last time. Something about the slim, 
gray-suited figure, with its rough felt 
traveling toque and simple white blouse, 
made Aunt Martha’s vision strangely 
shortsighted, 

After the minister went through his 
usual parliamentary proceedings in the 
way of congratulations, and the boys 
kissed her shyly on the cheek, Sarah 
Winter leaned toward Philip, immacu- 
late in an imported tweed, to whisper: 
“Kiss your wife, Mr. Meredith.” 

Then Lois looked up at him with a 
strange, wistful smile, half timid, half 
inviting, and Philip leaned down in mas- 
terful fashion to take her first wife's 
embrace. 

They did not stop for the customary 
coffee-and-cake repast, or to call on the 
old friends. The train for New York 
was due in eight minutes—Philip had 
timed the whole affair—so they rushed 
to the station as fast as the pair of 
bays could take them, saying a hasty, 
rather unsatisfactory, farewell. 

The train steamed in on time, and 
Philip helped his wife into the Pullman 
coach, both standing on the platform 
to wave handkerchiefs at the forlorn 
little group left behind. When Aunt 
Martha’s tall figure became a micro- 
scopic speck, and Sarah Winter’s red- 
feathered hat looked like a much be- 
rouged mosquito, Lois turned to go in- 
side, 

“Thank Heaven, that’s done!” 
Philip, as the train jostled them 
t ether. 

“Did you mind it so much?” she 
asked quietly. “It only took you six 
hours and thirty minutes, Philip—not 
counting the trip up and back.” 

He laughed easily. 

“It was worth it, of course, only the 
whole thing was so threadbare, so— 
barren, so absolutely ugly. You under- 
stand, dear, it lacked color and atmos- 
phere and romance. Take the same 
thing in a studio, and it would have 
been delightful.” 

Lois dropped her eyes as she an- 
swered: 

“T suppose beauty is essential to you, 
isn’t it, Philip? You always shrank 


sighed 


closely 


from seeing uncle butcher, or any of 
the other homely, practical sights that 
a farm affords. I can remember your 
screaming when you happened in on a 
dying horse. That is the artist in you, 
[ think. But to me the old parsonage, 
and the farm, and all the ‘threadbare 
sights’ are beautiful because they are 
so real. It is wonderful to think we 
can go back there at any time and find 
them unchanged—have you ever 
thought of that?” 

“Can’t say that I have,” he told her, 
in semiseriousness, “But I'll try des- 
perately hard to reform. Meantime, I 
am in the act of brutally transplanting 
a New England rara flora to dangerous, 
quicksand New York, where the whole 
garden may change in a single night. Do 
you think you'll take root, Lois?” 

“I'll try,’ she promised, smiling; 
after which they forgot all else except 
themselves, that the boy-and-girl ro- 
mance had deepened into the ever won- 
derful union of man and wife, that 
Lois Carson, New England schoolmarm, 
was no longer in existence—she was 
the wife of Philip Meredith, artist. And 
Philip Meredith, vagabond, bohemian, 
whose tastes always squabbled with his 
pocketbook, was a married man, who 
must work and plan and provide for 
two. So they thought and talked as the 
train bolted toward New York. 

It was after eight when they were 
in the last block before the Grand Cen- 
tral, and for the first time, Lois, whose 
practicability had denied them any 
honeymoon, asked if they were to be 
met at the train. 

“No; but the bunch will be at the 
flat, 1 suppose. I left the key with 
Eleanor.” 

“Eleanor?” 

“Ves, Eleanor Ralph—haven’t I men- 
tioned her to you before? She’s a sing- 
er—contralto—and unusual to her finger 
tips. She is one of our set, Lois. You'll 
like her from the start.” 

“How many are there in your set?” 

“About seven or eight—never count- 
ed ’em. You see, they consider mar- 
riage the one unreasonable, unaccount- 
able happening, a veritable calamity 
befalling one of their number. They 
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really didn’t want to welcome you at 
first, dear, until they saw I was deter- 
mined to make the plunge.” 

The passengers were crowding out 
of the aisles; Lois stood up, and waited 
for Philip to go ahead. Within ten 
minutes they had left the train and at- 
tended to the baggage. The people jos- 
tled in and out of the huge waiting 
room, confusing the girl, who clung to 
her husband’s arm as he strode about 
giving orders. Another moment, and 
they climbed into a taxi. 

In the semidarkness, Philip put his 
arm about her, and whispered: ‘‘We’re 
going home, Lois!” 

Without speaking, she reached up to 
kiss him softly on the lips. Then the 
cab reared off into the lighted street, 
and, ashamed of her little emotion, she 
sat upright, trying to see on both sides 
of the street at once as Philip pointed 
out buildings. 

It seemed only a moment before they 
turned down a steep side street, and 
stopped. Looking up at the red-and- 
white brick building before her, Lois 
saw that it was many stories high, and 
that nearly every window was lighted. 
Inside the iron grilled door stood a 
colored boy in uniform, who smiled 
benevolently on them as they passed in. 
Another colored boy shut the elevator 
door patronizingly, and mumbled con- 
gratulations to Philjp. 

“What floor are we on?” 
as they passed the ninth. 

“Twelfth. I’ve nailed the best suite 
in the building. My studio is in the 
east corner 

The car stopped, and Lois found her- 
self walking down a velvety-carpeted 
hall, conscious that the elevator boy’s 
eyes followed her critically. 

Outside a cherry-and-brass trimmed 
door, where a card plate read “Philip 
Meredith—Studio,” they paused while 
Philip fumbled in his pocket for a key. 
Inside, Lois could hear the fast drum- 
ming of a piano and the sound of men 
and women laughing and talking to- 
gether. 

“They 


she asked, 








are there,” she said slowly, 


as he drew out the key. 
“Bless their old hearts!” he answered 
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“You can always count on 
them—every chap there.” 

Lois drew in her under lip. She could 
not have told why, yet as she stood on 
the threshold of her new home she ex- 
perienced a sensation of dread and 
doubt, an inability to meet and cope 


lightly. 


with these associates of Philip. She 
wished she might have come to her 
home alone in the first chapter of their 
married life, to have had these same 
people come to her one by one until 
she accustomed herself to their view- 
point. 

The little door swung back, and a dis- 
cordant crash of the piano, together 
with a chorus of high-pitched voices, 
greeted their ears. There was a rush 
into the tiny entry, and Lois found 
herself dragged into the living room, to 
be turned around and hugged and kissed 
by both men and women. She was try- 
ing to extricate herself from some one’s 
grasp when she caught a glimpse of 
Philip, his head resting on a tall, thin 
woman's neck while she patted his head 
audaciously. 

“Hello, Phil!” 

“Oh, you Life Sentence!” 

“Mrs. Meredith, we want to see you 
alone—we want to warn you——” 

“Phil, you old sport, so you’ve gone 
and done it va 

“Did you promise to obey, Mrs. 
Meredith? Very foolish—very !” 

“Lunch is all ready, Phil. Hungry, 
bi ry ag 

“Take off Mrs. Meredith’s coat, Van. 
Don’t you see we’re bothering her?” 

It was the tall, thin woman who 
spoke. Lois gave her a grateful look, 
her eyes taking in the burned-amber 
evening gown that fitted the thin figure 
tightly, and which matched the red-gold 
hair and the tawny, velvety eyes. 

“Try to behave,” laughed Philip, slip- 
ping off his raincoat and putting Lois 
in an easy-chair. “You're an unruly 
gang, the whole outfit. Remember, you 
must be on your best behavior. Now, 
then, line up and let me introduce you. 
Lois looks like a frightened elf, huddled 
in that cage. First of all—Eleanor 
Ralph, Lois. I told you about her on 
the train.” 
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The tall woman glided forward, a 
sparkle of amusement in her brown 
eyes. She took Lois’ stiffly extended 


hand gracefully. 

“My dear, I'm more than glad. We 
all love Philip, and we're going to do 
the same to you. Please return the 
compliment—and forget our bad man- 
ners. 

The others had formed in a semicircle 
around Lois, laughing and talking in 
an undertone. 

“This is Patsy,” Philip said, drawing 
a short, rather plump girl away from 
some one’s arm. “Patsy Wood. She 
can model as fast as you can think, 
Lois, only she’s young, and it'd spoil 
her to have big success for a little 
while. Patsy, dear, this is Lois, the 
person who said she’d marry me at the 
age of ten.” 

Patsy Wood bent down to give her a 
bearish little hug. Her round, pink 
face, with its wistful blue eyes and 
black, straight hair, attracted Lois, and 
she wished she might have been alone 
with Patsy before the others had de- 
scended upon them. 

“Now, please!’ begged a_ strange- 
looking man, whose slim white wrists 
vere encircled with odd Oriental brace- 
lets, and whose shirt and tie were of 
pale-pink silk. His yellow-white hair 
was elaborately waved, and the red, 
pouting lips and prominent, mouse- 
colored eyes seemed to call attention to 
the fact of his comical pug nose and 
sloping forehead 

“Please what, 
good-naturedly. 

“Please take me next. I’m as femi- 
nine as possible this evening. Had my 
soul all massaged for your wife’s bene- 
fit, and my ora is that of a genuine 
Yogi.” 

“Tell Fay Forrest that he needs 
watching,” Lois heard her husband say 
indulgently. ‘He’s only good. for an 
extra when some one else has disap- 
pointed. You might shake hands with 
him, and let him have a tenth part of 
your second-rate smile.” 

Again Lois let her hand be shaken 
heartily, and another torrent of pain- 


asked Philip 


Fay f P 


fully smart words was directed toward 
her. 

“Carl Van Duss,” commanded Philip. 
“Here’s another chap we take pity on— 
that’s right, Van, embrace my wife.” 

Lois stood up as the plump man in 
a bright-blue suit bent over to kiss her. 

“Please!” she murmured protestingly. 

Then the room rang with laughter, 
and Lois submitted, blushing furiously, 
and wishing she might rush back to 
Deerfield and collect her thoughts. 

“Last, but never began Van, 
trying to push a tall, silent man for- 
ward; but the man himself interrupted 
by holding out a large, muscular hand 
and grasping Lois’ cold fingers firmly. 

“I'll spare your husband the details,” 
he said, in a rich, deep voice that made 
Lois forget her embarrassment as she 
stared at the bronzed, scarred face, with 
its quizzical, twinkling black eyes. “I’m 
Dick Spaulding, paint splatterer at 
large, master magician, and chief of the 
kitchen detail. I’m ashamed of this 
crowd. For an organized society, they 
are without doubt the most disgraceful, 
absolutely useless set of humans ever 
treading the subway paths to everlast- 
ing progress. But we mean it in the 
right way, Mrs. Meredith. Welcome 
home!” 

A burst of applause followed, and 
Patsy Wood jumped on top of a low 
tea table, and began a Spanish fandango 
with the aid of a red scarf and a bat- 
tered tambourine. Fay Forrest rushed 
to the piano and banged out a discordant 
accompaniment, while Van Duss and 
Eleanor Ralph waltzed wildly about the 
room, steering clear of the furniture. 
Philip stood by, watching them with 
happy eyes. He glanced at Lois’ sol- 
emn face with a faint hint of annoy- 
ance, and after the dance was brought 
to a close by Patsy’s losing balance and 
falling into Fay Forrest’s arms, he sug- 
gested that they eat supper. 

“Take Lois into her room, will you, 
Eleanor?” he asked. “You know, I 
think you were both trumps to work 
over the place like this—don’t you, 
Lois?” 

“Tt has been very kind,” she said, 
her lips trembling from nervousness. 














“We didn’t know your special color, 
so we made it white,” Patsy Wood told 
her, as she turned on the light. 

Lois looked at the dainty enameled 
room, with its colonial dressing table 
and chairs, the miniature four-poster, 
the oval picture frames, the soft sash 
curtains tied with white satin, the cush- 
ions on the little window seat, and the 
fluffy cream rugs. Her look of genuine 
admiration pleased the two women. 

“Do you like it, dear?’ asked Elean- 
or, exchanging glances with Patsy. 

“It is too beautiful,” Lois said, fondly 
touching the nearest window curtain 
with her hand. “It is lovely—and you 
did it all for me?” 

“It was horribly expensive,” an- 
swered Patsy Wood, as she fluffed up 
her hair before the mirror. “We fairly 
browbeat the shop people. You see, 
Philip gave us so much, and we had 
to make it do. Beastly of him, wasn’t 
it? Eleanor almost refused to speak 
to him because of one little rug she 
wanted—a white thing, with silk edges.” 

“Oh, there couldn’t be anything more 
beautiful!” Lois repeated, in the same 
rapt tone. “There couldn’t be!’ 

“Then take off your things, and slip 
into a tea gown—we won't mind. You 
niust feel stuffy in a blouse and skirt.” 

Eleanor smiled discreetly as _ she 
looked at the white waist which Lois 
had made and fitted herself. 

“T haven’t a tea gown,” she said halt- 
ingly. “You see—] ig 

“Of course she didn’t get clothes in 
—Deerfield. Why, certainly not!” 
Patsy Wood kicked Eleanor brutally 
as she spoke. “What a little idiot to 
think of such a thing! When I go any 
place outside of New York I almost 
take to Mother Hubbard things rather 
than wear good gowns. We’ll doll you 
out in due time, infant, anyway. Please 
— please let me fluff this one bit of hair 
—there—it looked so repentant, so ab- 
solutely puritanical. Eleanor, she has 
nice eyes and skin, hasn't she?” 

“Try to excuse this rude girl’s man- 
ner of speaking.’ Eleanor had seated 
herself on the foot of the white bed, 
and was leaning her head on the rail, 
her red-brown curls resting snugly on 
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the shoulder of the amber gown. “She 
always discusses people just as if they 
were not present. ‘The only way to cure 
her is to do likewise. Now, Patsy, don’t 
sniff! You are abominably rude at 
times. I think Mrs. Meredith is rather 
shocked all the way round, only she’s 
too game to admit it. I don’t blame 
her. We must be a frightful bunch 
to buck into. Imagine if Tony had 
been here!” 

Lois had been laying out her simple 
toilet articles on the white, crisp dress- 
ing-table scarf. She was wondering if 
the edges were worked by hand. 

“Who is ‘Tony’?” she asked, trying 
to appear at ease. 

An awkward little pause followed, 
during which Eleanor turned her head 
away, so that Lois could not see the 
expression on her face. Patsy Wood 
opened the bedroom door, and called: 

“\Ve are coming in a minute, people. 
You can serve the cocktails.” 

Then she said carelessly: 

“Tony is an artist we all know. She 
had a good deal of ability Philip thought 
at one time.” 

“A girl?” 

“Yes,” Eleanor took up the strain. 
“Her name is Antoinette Chevalier; she 
was born in Paris, but her parents died 
when she was a tiny child. An old 
aunt brought her to New York, where 
she scrambled along something after 
the manner of weeds. But she did good 
work before she was so very—well, 
lazy.’ 

“Why hasn’t she come here?” per- 
sisted Lois, facing the two women. 

“My dear, I really don’t know. She 
probably has a raft of engagements. 
And, then, Tony is the sort that drops 
in unexpectedly after she declares she 
can’t stir an inch of the way. The men 
are calling, aren’t they, Patsy? Let’s 
prevent Fay Forrest from breaking in 
here. I’m going to call you, Lois—do 
you mind? It seems more homelike. 
Come on; your apartment isn’t so big 
that you'll be lost in it. Poor Phil! If 
he only hadn’t built such expectations 
on being one of the idle rich! It’s made 
him frightfully extravagant. But he’s 
a dear boy, and we all expect big things 


’ 
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of him. No, the turn is here. Your 
maid, Cora, comes in the morning. Do 
you mind housework? I hate it! Oh, 
then it’s a very happy proceeding. You 
have known Philip for years, haven't 
you? How lovely! I think Patsy stayed 
behind to pet that one lovelock of hers. 
Here we are!” 

They were in the dining room—a 
low-raftered place, filled with mahog- 
any furniture and odd silver and pew- 
ter pieces. At the first glance, Lois 
could not decide whether she liked it or 
not. The center of the table was a mass 
of bride roses and ferns, and the table 
was set with dainty china of a delicate 
blue-and-gold pattern. The four men 
were waiting beside their places. 

“Hail to the bride!” they chanted, and 
while Eleanor Ralph made a low, mock- 
ing bow, Lois slid into the place beside 
Philip, and smiled up at him. 

Presently Patsy Wood flew down the 
hall into her place beside Dick Spauld- 
ing. Then Fay Forrest began popping 
corks, and Lois took her initial sip of 
champagne amid dire warnings and 
mock sighs of regret. While the cold 
meats and salads disappeared quickly, a 
babble of tongues was at large. Evi- 
dently Philip had been honor guest at 
a farewell bachelor’s spread only two 
evenings before, and Lois was informed 
of the conduct and sad spirits of the 
bridegroom. Fresh scandal, gossip 
about players and artists of renown, 
news of a new opera, a stolen art gem, 
a change in the editorial department of 
a magazine, a hint at one of their set 
losing money on the horses, the exclu- 
sive announcement of a model’s mar- 
rying a millionaire baby, the discussion 
of Buddhism versus mental science, the 
heated argument over which shade of 
blue was to be most worn, whether 
Tommy Ran would make his mark in 
the English music halls, and the ultra- 
importance attached to the change in 
the waistline- one topic after another 
was tossed from hand to hand, dis- 
posed of in light-hearted fashion, and 
the next conversational morsel greedily 
snatched at before the period had been 
placed after the last. 

Through it all, Lois sat with beat- 


ing heart and weary, confused eyes, try- 
ing to follow the tangled thread of logic 
that ran throughout the dialogue, glanc- 
ing now and then at Philip, alert, smil- 
ing, at his ease, adding a bonmot now 
and then. This was to be her home, her 
environment, her companions. This was 
the great change she had looked for- 
ward to—these bewildering, quite per- 
plexing people, who seemed to laugh at 
the world and its ways, laugh with hol- 
low eyes and parched lips, as if they had 
once tried to look seriously upon all 
problems and had been baffled. 

By and by the topics flagged, and the 
men began to smoke. Eleanor Ralph 
pulled out her cigarette case, and passed 
it to Lois. 

“T didn’t think you did,” she said, as 
the other shook her head. “It’s a bad 
thing to be pals with; don’t start it. 
Some day my throat will rebel, and I'll 
have to fight it out. Until then——~” 
A slender puff of blue smoke was the 
answer. 

Patsy Wood rolled her own ciga- 
rettes, taking the tobacco from a quaint 
leather pouch which she told Lois came 
from Persia. None of the men seemed 
to wonder at the fact, although Philip 
tried to shield his wife’s embarrassed 
disapproval. 

“This has been a roofy party,” said 


Patsy, after her fourth cigarette. ‘And 
now we are all going home. I’ve got 


a model coming in the morning—a per- 
fect find. He operated the arm exer- 
cisers in the window of some athletic 
store, and he’s going to be a positive 
jewel. I'll have him in the figure later 
on, if he suits.” 

“What are you doing now, Pat?” 
asked Dick Spaulding. 

“Bas-relief illustrations—good stuff, 
at that. Come over and look at my 
specimen.” 

“Thanks; I may lure him from you.” 

The ringing of the bell startled them. 

“Now, earth is banging 
around at asked Dick 


who on 
this hour?” 


Spaulding. “Shall I answer, Phil?” 
“Please. Telegrams, or more of your 
tricks——” 


Eleanor Ralph glanced at Patsy. 
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“It might be—Tony,” she murmured. 
“She said if it wasn’t too late ‘ 

Philip strode down the hall. In the 
living room stood a woman, scarcely 
more than a girl, who held out her 
hand to him gracefully. 

“Welcome home, pal!” she said, a 
trifle bitterly. “And many, many good 
wishes.” 

“Thank you, Tony,” Philip answered, 
the color flooding his cheeks. ‘Thank 
you for coming in—we missed you.” 

The woman’s eyes half closed, and 
then she smiled brightly. 

“Are all the rest here?” she asked. 
“T heard Fay’s voice from the outside.” 

“Yes; [ll bring them in,” Philip add- 
ed hastily. ‘Just a minute “ 

“We'd better go in,” Patsy Wood was 
telling Lois. “That is Tony. She is 
the—the girl we told you about to-night. 
She was at the theater, but she said 
she'd stop if she wasn't bagged for a 
supper.” 

A strange silence came over the others 
as they filed down the hall. 

“Funny business,” muttered Van 
Duss to Fay Forrest. “Did you think 
“Of Tony? Yes,” answered Fay. 
When Lois looked at Tony wistfully, 
the latter could not refrain from an 
ugly little laugh, which she checked be- 
tween her teeth until it sounded like a 
mischievous gurgle. Then she did the 
the left 


usual act of kissing her on 
cheek and saying the polite, proper 


phrases. Lois, who smiled coldly, tried 
to answer, and the other woman, whose 
fluffy, heavy, yellow curls were dressed 
low on her forehead, so as to accentuate 
the bright-brown eyes, smiled back at 
her mockingly, and kept on saying con- 
ventional commonplaces in a sardonic, 
easy fashion hard to define. 

Then she looked at the men. 

“So you all came to help the good 
cause along?’ she asked, showing two 
even rows of white teeth when she 
smiicd, ‘Now, I call that square. Phil, 
dear, you look so staid and respectable 
I shouldn’t have known you. Does 


Deerfield ever see any other vagabonds, 


Mrs. Meredith? 


When we knew each 


other, a few years ago, he used to be 
called King of the Night 

“Tony, did you, know Rex Kessler 
was in town? He took lunch with the 
Baynard girls yesterday.” 

Patsy Wood edged up beside her, and 
began turning down a rim of the lace 
coat collar. 

“No, I didn’t,” she answered careless- 
ly. “I’m not interested in Rex any long- 
er. He’s monotonous with his good- 
ness. Next thing you know, he'll be 
going in for charities and things like 
that. He might even invite matrimony. 
I'm going, people. I’m coming to call 
soon, Mrs. Meredith. Don’t let New 
York frighten you—or Philip, either. 
Good night, Phil. Ill let you know 
about the new crayons. Personally | 
haven't a grain of faith in any of Bar- 
tell’s things. He’s grubby all the way 
through. Better come with me—hurry 
up, Eleanor; you might as well be taken 
home in state. Pat, are you going with 
Dick? I thought so. Very platonic, 
very. Van and Fay usually roll down- 
town about this hour, and begin to take 
notice.” 

A scurry for wraps followed. Patsy 
Wood slipped into the kitchen, and 
dragged out her modeling aprons, with 
which she had protected their gowns 
from the supper preparations. Fay For- 
rest buttoned an elaborate, pale-gray 
overcoat, and fondled his pearl-headed 
cane, 





“Are we ready?” shouted Richard 
Spaulding. “Now, then, forward 
march! Don’t wash the dishes, will 


you, Phil? We have a perfect gem 
coming in the morning. Good-by, Mrs. 
Meredith. See you soon.” 

“Good night, people,” said Phil warm- 
ly, standing in the doorway, with his 
arm around Lois. “We thank you with 
ail our hearts for what you’ve done. 
Come over soon and often.” 

“Good night!” 

‘Adios !” 

“We'll be back soon, don’t worry ee 

As the last chorus of farewells float- 
ed back to them, Lois leaned her head 
on Phil’s shoulder, and let the tears 
come unchecked. 


“I’m stupid,” she whispered. “I’m 
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stupid and foolish—didn’t do credit to 
you to-night. Somehow I couldn’t find 
myself. It was so dazzling, so differ- 
ent, so very, very much harder than I 
ever thought things would be. Don't 
think 1 didn’t want to appear as you 
would care to have me.” 

He shut the door, and drew her in- 
side tenderly. 

“Lois, you’re just a tired child,” he 
said gently. “You mustn’t bother your 
head about a crowd of eccentric, warm- 
hearted people who never lived the life 
of a New England country girl. They 
couldn’t have qualified in Deerfield, 
either.” 

Lois lifted her head to smile through 
her tears. 

“But, Phil,” she answered quickly, 
“the thing that bothered all evening, 
that kept asking itself over and over 
again, and refusing not to be answered, 
is: ‘Why did Philip ever marry you? 
Why did he marry you, when all these 
women understand his work, and have 
been so much nearer?’ That is what 
bothered me; that is what I cannot un- 
derstand.” 

“Can't you, Lois?” he asked. “Think 
3? 


ot 





” 


She hesitated, her cheeks 
“Is it—- because 


“Ts it— 
paling with excitement. 
you love me —so much ?” 

“Just that,” he told her. 

“Then nothing else matters, does it?” 
she whispered, coming close to him. 

“Nothing—much,” he answered, a 

wift vision of Tony Chevalier’s mock- 
ing eyes and brilliant smile flashing 
across his consciousness. 


CHAPTER III. 

Patsy Wood viewed with expectant 
eyes the huge barrel which was to be 
filled with clay—three hundred pounds 
she bargained for with the art dealer. 
The timid delivery man _ patiently 
dumped it outside the door, and hoisted 
the barrel up the six flights of stairs— 
Patsy’s studio affording no elevator. 
Then he appeared before Patsy, re- 
pentant and ashamed, to ask for a buck- 
et with which to bring up his first in- 
stallment. 


“Haven't such a thing,” she said 
cheerfully. ‘You can use your hat, or 
something like that. I’m busy. Your 
trade is to deliver clay, and mine is 
to make use of the delivery.” 

Only the twinkle in her eyes saved 
the perplexed driver from fleeing to the 
near-by saloon, 

After which she banged the rickety 
studio door shut, and began to scrape 
her tools carefully. The model had sent 
word he could not come until next week, 
which was just as well for Patsy, seeing 
that she would have to tip the delivery 
man decently after his perilous ascent 
with the clay. 

“Good morning,” said Eleanor Ralph, 
opening the door to smile at the tousled 
vision in the blue gingham pinafore. 
“Now, who would have thought it?” 

“Thought what?” Patsy nodded curt- 
ly, and went on scraping. 

“That you'd have recovered from the 
bridal fray— wasn’t it tizzy? Now, on 
your honor as a bohemian, did you 
ever?” 

“Ever what?” 

“Ever suspect that the bride was 
going to prove such a composite Evan- 
geline and Dickens’ Dora, and—well, I 
can’t think of anything else. Last night 
opinions were refrained from, seeing 
that we were all together, and that Tony 


was along. but now—between our 
scarred, honest old selves—did you 
ever?” 


“No,” said Patsy slowly, stopping her 
work to look out at the telegraph poles 
and the murky autumn sky. “No—I 
never did. But I don’t think she is any 


Dickens’ Dora. I wouldn't gamble 
either way on the Evangeline. 1 think, 
Eleanor, she is a house-and-garden 


woman.” 

“Translate, Pat.” 

“Tt can’t all be told in a sentence. I 
mean that up to now she has been a 
nice, fresh little girl who has led an 
extremely limited existence, the only 
thing red-blooded in it being her love 
for Philip—and she doesn’t know him. 
She has seen him summers, when he 
was tired and placid and easily suited; 
and she knew him as a child, which is 
sure to blind. The whole affair has 
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been a _ boy-and-girl romance which 
couldn’t end any other way without 
being awkward. That is my candid 


opinion.” 

“You mean,” said Eleanor cautiously, 
“that Phil felt he ought to marry her, 
instead of being frank as to his feel- 
ing?” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps neither recog- 
nized that statement. Certainly she has 
not. I've known Philip since he’s been 
in the paint game, and he’s been mighty 
white to me. But I'd put a good deal of 
ready money on the fact that he never 
realized how different Lois is from the 
world to which he is accustomed.” 

Please go on—about the girl's char- 
acter; I’m interested. Remember, Phil- 
ip has been good to me, too. There isn’t 
a bigger-hearted boy in town.” 

“As to her character? I believe that 
she is going to develop wonderfully in 
the next few months. She is going to 
come into her own—wait and see. 
There’s a world of repressed energy in 
that chin, and her forehead shows the 
thinker. She’s a stubborn little thing, 
too. But I liked her eyes. Of course, 
it’s all funny, just as a vaudeville skit 
would be — her clothes, her manners, her 
extreme disapproval of us. But it’s pa- 
thetic, too. And I don’t think Philip 
would be any too patient.” 

“Don’t you? I think he seemed quite 
infatuated.” 


“IT don’t. I think he’s been horribly 


discontented with himself of late. His 
work has slumped badly. I think he 
has realized he needed a firmer hand 


on the lines, and that marriage would 
prove the anchor.” 

“Do you think the thing will last — 
that it can last?” 

“No, I don’t,” admitted Patsy. “Un- 
less she rises to the occasion better than 
I ever knew a woman to do before. 
Artists aren’t meant to be house-and- 
garden men, and they won’t adapt them- 
selves to anything in God’s world ex- 
cept a new color scheme.” 

“It’s a threadbare question, isn’t it?” 
Eleanor mused, leaning against the door. 
“Whether marriage interferes with a ca- 
reer?” 

The other girl’s cheeks went suddenly 


white, and her voice was choked as she 
answered: 

“I spout lots of nonsense, Eleanor, 
but this is quite true. Don’t forget it. 
The man who hides behind the skirts 
of his career as a pretext for not marry- 
ing is matched only by the woman who 
drags forth her career as a deadlock 
against motherhood. Both may be sim- 
plified as meaning: ‘I love mine own 
self before all else.’” 

“Good-by, little Buddha!” said Elean- 
or briefly. 

“Good-by,” answered Patsy, in the 
same suppressed voice. 

Going down the long, winding stairs, 
Eleanor held her smart walking skirt 
carefully above the dingy dust trails and 
heaps of partially collected rubbish. 

“What a hole to exist in!” she sighed, 
reaching the massive old door. ‘Pat 
seems to thrive on it, though. Hullo!” 
she remarked out loud to Dick Spauld- 
ing, who was climbing the sagging stone 
steps. “Pat's home very much at 
home.” 

“IT came to teil her good-by,” laughed 
Spaulding, removing the soft felt hat. 
“You look blooming this morning, 
Eleanor. Off to sing on trial?” 

“Yes; small fry, but it helps. We are 
all going to Fay Forrest’s luncheon 
party on Friday. Don’t forget, and run 
away.” 

“No danger. I’m booked for a New 
Jersey house party for three days; it 
be w Will the Merediths be 
there ?” 

Spaulding watched Eleanor’s 
as she answered: 

“Of course! Why not?” 

“Nothing—only I thought we rather 
startled Mrs. Meredith, and 5 

“Why don’t you come right out with 
it, Dick?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We all want the other’s opinion 
about her. Isn't that the open truth? 
Pat and I started in pretty well. Pat 
thinks i house-and-garden 
woman.” 

“T think she’s radically different from 
Philip,” advanced Spaulding cautiously. 
wes a house-and-garden woman 
she'll to scour his canvases and 


rse, 





mouth 


she is a 


he’s 
want 
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put germicide on all the brushes, Imag- 
ine Philip having to read Boston maga- 
zines and keep regular hours!” 

“I wonder what she thought of us?” 
Eleanor murmured, stepping down into 
the street. “She’s a sort of Galatea, 
just awakened by Philip’s love. You 
can’t tell what she may develop into. 
You see, she’s had the start of us by a 
perfectly untrammeled girlhood, while 
we—we all—are ig 

Spaulding replaced his hat, and went 
inside the doorway. 

“We,” he finished lightly, “have been 
tripping it on the light fantastic ever 
since we can remember. Good luck to 
you! See you Friday.” 

In a minute or two Dick Spaulding 
stood laughing at Patsy’s attempts to 
hasten her delivery man. 

“You'll be buried in the ruins at this 
rate,” he told her, “and I cannot talk to 
you with an honest steam stoker burst- 
ing in and out periodically. Send him 
away, please. 1 really want to talk to 
you.” 

“And banish my hopes and ambitions 
—there’s as much as ninety-four pounds 
in the barrel now, Dick! You don’t 
want to call quits as soon as that?” 

“Have him rest a minute—tell him to 
get a cigar. Here, sport, don’t hurry 
with the next load. I want to practice 
somersaults for an acrobatic act, and I 
must have the doorway.” 

rhe little man trudged out, holding 
the coin gingerly in his red palm. 

“IT think he believes we're lunatics 
with an indulgent family backing us,” 
Patsy laughed, as she shut the door and 
faced Spaulding. “Now, what do you 
want to say, Dick? What's the last 
success ?” 

“Must it always be a success, Patsy? 
Can’t a fellow ever have any other kind 
of luck?” 

“Not your make-up,” she told him 
boldly. “You know what my theory is 
concerning you—you passed through the 
adolescent stage of failure many years 
ago; you met all the handicaps and bit- 
ter, discouraging things which beset any 
artistic career at its starting point. And 
you managed to wriggle through them, 





keeping your eye open for the main 
chance. You suffered, too, Dick. And 
you lived. Now, when you're blasé and 
cynical toward the rest of us beginners, 
you are having success after success, 
and I warrant you it doesn’t taste any 
too sweet, does it?” 

“Perhaps my digestion is poor,” he 
suggested. ‘Go on.” 

“It’s odd, isn’t it, how success comes 
at the time when we tolerate rather than 
court it? The keen edge of our appe- 
tites has been ruined by subsisting on 
makeshifts, and the starved, anxious 
years when we craved recognition were 
dulled into submissive coma by bitter, 
distorted views of life and living. That 
is why I have always thought your suc- 
cess meant so little to you,” she finished 
earnestly. “Now, please go away, and 
let my clay man come back.” 

She opened the studio door to call for 
the clay man; but he caught her arm, 
and held it fast. 

“Wait a minute longer. I’m going 
to Jersey for a few days, and I won't 
see you again. Patsy, what’s come up? 
You're not like yourself.” 

“Nothing,” she answered breathless- 
ly; “nothing much. Only I can’t lose 
good time talking platitudes with a man 
whose career is a settled, satisfactory 
thing. I’ve got my own way to carve, 
Dick. Sometimes you seem to forget 
that.” 

“You won't take 
offered——”’ 

“And you won't understand, will you, 
that I want to work, work, just as you 
must have worked and struggled once? 
You weren't always like this, Dick; you 
couldn’t have been. You must have 
been eager and ambitious and filled with 
high ideals when you started your ca- 
reer. Every scar on your face, every 
flash of your eyes, could tell a story if 
you chose. And you won't be fair 
enough to understand that I, too, am 
hoping to win a name.” 

“Patricia,” he said solemnly, “you will 
never succeed. You had better give up 
this child’s play, and find a new pace. 
You haven’t the power within to do 
such work as this. Place cards or wa- 
ter colors for upstate exhibitions 7 


Pat. I've 


money, 
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“Please!” she begged. “Dick, you 
can be nasty!” 

“I can be truthful,” he answered, “I 
can tell you brutal facts, the same as I 
was once told. [I tell you, you cannot 
be a sculptor. You'll starve at it. What 
kind of a life is this? What sort of 
miserable existence? Look at me, and 
answer. Patsy, we've touched deep wa- 
ters this morning, and I didn’t mean to. 
On my honor, I’ve been rude. I apolo- 
gize. But you will go bumping your 
willful little head against the rocks, and 
you won't let your best friend help you 
steer clear.”’ 

“Dick, I can't help you to understand 
any more—you're blind.” 

“I’ve always been pretty square with 
you, haven't I, Patsy? I’ve never made 
any bones about our friendship for one 
another. I don’t love you. I don’t think 
I should ever want to love again—it’s 
bad business. But I like and admire 
you, and I want to help you as long 
as I may. It has seemed to me that 
if a man and woman enjoy each other's 
comradeship, there can be no harm in 
the acquaintance, provided both are 
equally frank with the other concerning 
the relationship. Don’t you think I am 
right ?” 

“I think,” she said suddenly, “that 
you are horribly, cruelly selfish. I now 
now how you won your success—by 
tramping over the hearts of people who 
loved you, by beating your way to the 
front, pushing back the weaker ones. 
That is why your success brings you 
no happiness. I wish you would go away 
now. I want to be alone to think it all 
out again.” 

“You are probably hungry,” he told 
her, smiling. “I shan’t remember any- 
thing you’ve said this morning.” 

“IT shall.” Her eyes were large and 
black-looking. “I shall go on fighting 
and trying to the end. Just because one 
man has played the cad 3. 

“The cad?” he interrupted jerkily. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you’ve always been a 
‘brother’ to me; you are the kind of 
man that spoils marriage for girls like 
myself. You make us love and believe 
and trust you, and you sink back into 





the happy-go-easy pace of being a ‘pal.’ 
You show us every attention that a 
man is supposed to show the woman 
he makes his wife—under the guise of 
comradeship. You are seen with us 
everywhere, attentive to the last drop 
of the glove; every one couples your 
name with ours, and you smile and 
smirk with satisfaction. You have the 
pleasure and attention that a married 
man enjoys, with none of the respon- 
sibility and hardship. And when the girl 
has exhausted her charms for you, you 
tell her you have always been ‘square’ 
with her, that love interferes with a ca- 
reer. You are strangely blind to the 
wasted years in which you monopolized 
her girlhood, the years in which you 
greedily demanded every atom of fresh 
youth. You don't know the meaning of 
honest love, Dick. You have never had 
the exquisite torture of caring for some 
one beside yourself. Forgive me if I am 
bitter. But it is the time and genera- 
tion when women must speak for them- 
selves. The chivalrous age when men 
spoke for them has passed. It is the 
‘brother man’ who needs to be reckoned 
with; it is he who prevents sensible, 
necessary marriages, where there will 
be little children and sane living, instead 
of lonesomeness and wrecked nerves. I 
know what I'm saying, Dick. It’s not 
hunger 

“I suppose,” said Spaulding, his up- 
per lip curling, “that you would advo- 
cate a marriage with such a woman as 
Philip Meredith’s wife—the culmina- 
tion of a childish fancy ? i 





A house-and- 
garden woman, to sit opposite your ta- 
ble at eight-fifteen sharp every day it 
the year?” 

“It is the assured calm of that house- 
and-garden woman that has brought this 
to the surface,” Patsy went on quick- 
ly. “It is her wonderfully feminine 
make-up, rare in our set, which attracts. 
We may laugh at the cut of her waist 
and her coiffure, but we are silent when 
we see her absolute dependence on her 
husband, her assumed, taken-for-grant- 
ed attitude that he will protect and cher- 
ish her. We have spoiled you men, We 
have petted and flattered and given in to 
you. We have lost our hold. It is 
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our fault, the modern woman's fault— 
not yours.” ° 

“Damn!” said Spaulding emphatical- 
ly, opening the door. “I’m going to 
Jersey until Friday. When I see you at 
Fay’s luncheon, | hope the tirade will 
have subsided. If you take your first 
lesson of Mrs. Lois in eighteen-sixty 
deportment, give her my best. I'll send 
flowers instead of calling. You might 
have slated me as the horrible example.” 

The door shut abruptly, and Patsy 
stood staring at its dirty, notched back. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lois watched with a sense of curious 
respect her trim, white-capped maid 
serve coffee and rolls. She told Philip 
shyly that she ought to see about the 
kitchen work before she settled down 
to talk. 

“Nonsense!” he commanded. “This 
is a great feast day, Lois. We are sup- 
posed to keep up a firework display with 
skyrockets and the rest of the celebra- 
tion stunts for a couple of months at 
least. You didn’t think I expected you 
to turn in and get the washing out by 
seven o'clock, did you?” 

A tiny brass clock chimed eleven im- 
pudently, and Lois, wrapped in a red 
silk lounging robe of Philip’s, and cud- 
dled in an easy-chair, smiled as they 
counted the strokes. 


“But we mustn't be as late as this 
all the time,” she protested. “Why, how 
in the world will you ever get any 


work done?” 

“Sometimes I go a month at a stretch 
without doing a stroke. A fellow can’t 
come into his studio on a time clock, 
Lois. This isn’t quite the same as na- 
ture faking with a ledger and an add- 
ing machine. It’s sort of inspirational, 
fit-and-start work, that gets done when 
it won’t stop begging any longer.” 

“But I should think regular hours 
and early——” 

“Lois, you are a treat! My dear girl, 
if you knew the way artists in New 
York work, you’d pick up your trim 
little skirts in a flurry and hasten back 
to Deerfield in time to help with the 
fall canning.” 


“As bad as that?” The red robe was 
having its effect on Lois’ sense of hu- 
mor, 

“As bad as that. My best friend, 
Dick Spaulding, worked from midnight 
to sunrise for a time—except good deals 
when he needed the exact light. Pen- 
hold, the writer, invariably gets up speed 
on a dingy old typewriter about four 
in the morning, and punctuates every 
page or so with a sip of cordial. Even 
Spaulding used to drink Forbidden 
Fruit until his stomach caved in. Patsy 
Wood is the only girl I know who 
doesn’t use a stimulant, and Pat smokes 
like the devil. Van Duss got in raw 
with cocaine a few years ago, and had 
to lay off till he broke it up. Now he 
takes a French mixture that makes him 
light-headed and carefree.” 

“You really mean this, Philip?’ Lois 
folded a rim of the lounging robe care- 
fully. 

“I'm afraid I do, puss; but don’t look 
so downheartened. We all live through 
it—some thrive on it.” 

“\What do you take?” she forced her- 
self to say lightly. 

“Whisky, raw and biting. But not 
much. Not enough to speak of. The 
crowd laugh at me for my moderation.” 

“And what does that woman take— 
Antoinette Chevalier?” There was a 
commanding tone in her voice as she 
asked the question. 

A flush came in Philip’s cheeks, and 
he leaned over to pick up a paper knife 
and play with it as he answered: 

“Cigarettes mostly. I really don't 
know. See here, Lois, you mustn't be 
shocked. It isn’t anything unusual. 
People that do creative, imaginative 
work are at a high tension; they have 
to have something to relieve the strain.” 

“Is Mrs. Meredith going to be home 
for luncheon?’ interrupted Cora 
suavely. 

Lois started. 

“Are we?” she asked, turning to her 
husband. 

“We are; but we dine out. I’m going 
to have you meet some more people. 
They are old friends of Uncle Lem’s. 
Don’t look frightened,” he laughed, as 
Cora vanished. “All you need is a smart 
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frock and hat, and you'll be second to 
none. You're a rather new type; on 
a magazine cover you'd score.” 

“One thing more,” she insisted, “and 
then I’m going to unpack, and you must 
show me your studio. You know, I care 
more about your success than anything 
else in the world, and you told me you 
were a poor man.” She looked around 
her as she spoke. “Please explain all 
this.” 

“Another Cinderella come to life,” he 
jeered. “Why, my dear child, when 
you see a few other apartments, I'll 
probably have to keep a padlock on you. 
I am a poor, struggling, browbeaten 
artist with a few thousand left me out 
of Uncle Lem’s wreck. I’m only a 
humble beginner, Lois, with very mod- 
erate surroundings. You haven't 
grasped the proportion yet. Wait a 
month, and then tell me what you 
think.” 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t know what I dare think,” 
she said, rising in spite of his restrain- 
ing arm. “I've been revolutionized. 
Deerfield, and yesterday, and even the 
party last night, seem miles.and miles 
in the background. I’m beginning to 


believe I’ve married an extravagant 
spendthrift that needs watching. I 
don’t think I’d better buy the new 


clothes for to-night, do you?” 

“You are a find!” he insisted. “Run 
and unpack like an obedient 
I'll unlock the studio and take 
It’s all out of order, but 
touch it but my- 


along 
child, 
you within, 
I won't let any one 
self.” 

Half an hour later, Lois, having laid 
her simple possessions in the sachet- 
padded drawers, Philip took her to the 
one closed room. It was a large, bright 
room, decorated with the usual flotsam 
and jetsam which somehow always finds 
its way into such quarters. The mod- 
eling block, the easels, half-sketched and 
finished canvases, several pastel heads, 
a dozen or so small water colors, and 
a group of crayon things caused Lois 
to flit excitedly from one to the other, 
exclaiming with pleasure over the talent 
displayed. 

“Ifow wonderful, Philip! How beau- 
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tiful! You never did any of these 
things when you were home. All I ever 
saw then was a sketch or so of a sleep- 
ing cow ina daisy field. Here’s a crayon 
thing —Philip, it’s me! It’s your re- 
membrance of me as a little girl, at the 
time we played circus, and you tumbled 
out of the loft. Why, Philip, how love- 
ly of you to make that! And you never 
told me. Did I look like that? No, 
it’s all idealized—and this, and this, and 
oh—this one! Where did you get the 
ideas? How long does it take? Philip, 
you must succeed—you can’t help it!” 

“Who says the world hasn’t confi- 
dence in me?” Philip demanded of a 
cracked palette. ‘‘Now, Lois, promise 
me you won't rave outside. It would 
make me crawl to shelter. These things 


are the bad, immature efforts of a 
young, headstrong gentleman. The 


crayon of you is awful stuff—you look 
as if the sawdust was running out of 
your dolly and the hollowness of the 
world was overwhelming. I’m going to 
do another of you, Lois, in a sea-foam 
gown such as lay suggested. I pro- 
pose this winter to seriously go to work 
—to do something worth while. You 
know, we are all sitting around with our 
fingers crossed, waiting for the exhibi- 
tion. Every one has tried to screw their 
courage to the sticking point. What 
do you say for this as an idea?” 

He drew her over to an outlined can- 
vas of a man and woman, the woman's 
figure more developed than the other. 

“Of course, you can’t tell anything 
about it yet,’’ he explained. “The idea 
is—shall I keep it for a surprise?” 

“No, please!’ she begged. 

“It’s to be called ‘The Parting,’ and 
I’m going to put into the picture the 
repressed emotion which centuries of 
civilization have taught woman to culti- 
vate and display. The man is leaving 
her—tired of the game, half pitying, 
half despising her. She is jetting him 
go without a_ protest, without re- 
proaches. She has kept the tears, the 
usual hysterical outburst within, wait- 
ing until his last footstep dies away. 
Then the storm will break. I’m awk- 
ward at explaining it, but it seemed to 
me to be a big thing.” 
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Lois stared at the rudely drawn fig- 
ures, her eyes large and farseeing. 

“Tt ought to be wonderful,” she mur- 
mured. “I understand. She is saying 
good-by to the very dearest, most pre- 
cious, most perilous thing that life ever 
gives a woman. She is powerless to re- 
tain it; she is helpless because of her 
womanhood, because of what women 
have been taught to consider their part 
in the scheme. Philip, you can make 
it a terrible picture if you choose.” 

He turned away abruptly. 

“It ought to be. It is the saddest, 
yet most frequent, tragedy that a wom- 
an faces. She gives her best to the man 
she loves, and he takes it as carelessly 
as he would a newly picked bud, and 
then——” 

“Where did you get the idea?” Lois 
interrupted, still looking at the canvas. 

“I don’t know. Any number of 
places. It’s been simmering for some 
time. I half thought of Patsy Wood 
and Richard Spaulding—only a vague 
resemblance, of course.” 

“Are they engaged?” she said quickly. 

“That's good! Of course not! 
They’re pals, good friends. Pat has 
had a hard time in the city, and Spauld- 
ing helped her. He would never love 
any woman enough to marry her. But 
I’ve been afraid that she cared more 
than was comfortable.” 

“How awful!” Lois murmured. 
“Then he surely would marry her. 
Philip, have you ever talked with him 
about it?” 

“Lois, I am going to get a stenog- 
rapher, and make a little extra money 
off your naive remarks. My dear child, 
men don’t marry women just because 
said women happen to love said men. 
Quite the reverse. It’s infinitely more 
satisfactory to marry them when there 
will be no heart-rending scenes after the 
first few years. Now, it isn’t Dick’s 
fault that Patsy 

“Of course it is!” flashed back Lois. 
“He must have made her love him. You 
don’t seem to remember that men must 
take the brunt and blame, no matter 
what——” 

“Lois, I tell you solemnly I am going 
to engage the stenographer to-day. 

2 





Please don’t waste any more such the- 
ories on thin air. I can see them 
in a muckraking magazine, entitled 
‘Thoughts of a New England Bride 
Upon Arriving in New York.’ I don't 
mean to make fun of you, dear, but it 
is odd to hear you talk. You don’t 
understand, but you will. Too quickly, 
perhaps. Men and women are different 
in their relationships than they are in 
Deerfield. Back there it’s a regular, 
three-times-a-week-calling process ; then 
the banns are posted. Am I not right? 
Better change your dress before lunch, 
Lois. I’m going to take you driving.” 

Lois smiled, without answering. 
When she reached the door she turned 
back to ask: 

“One more question, Philip: Are you 
going to make the woman in your pic- 
ture bitter or crushed?” 

“Neither—stunned.” 

Lois shut the door obediently. 

. She sat at the dainty luncheon table, 
pouring tea, with a keen sense of pleas- 
ure in her new surroundings. Her crav- 
ing for beauty, unacknowledged before, 
was being gratified, and the shy, virgin 
hopes and fears that had materialized 
in so bold, so ardent a fashion, were 
beginning to waken the still depths 
which contained the woman’s charac- 
ter. 

“Where do Patsy Wood and Eleanor 
Ralph live?” she asked, after Philip 
told her he had ordered a cab for the 
park drive. 

“Studios—apartments—we'll see them 
in a day or so.” 

“Are they all alone?” 

“Yes. Eleanor’s chum married last 
year. Her family are out West some- 
where, but she’s been in the city for 
over eight years.” 

“Don’t they have any one that be- 
longs to them?” 

“Not that ever bothers. Why?” 

“It seems strange, doesn’t it? I 
should think they would be timid of the 
city.” 

“Probably were at first. 
more salad, Lois?” 

“No, thank you. Philip, if it is true 
about Patsy Wood and Richard Spauld- 
ing, how can the girl work? Isn’t she 


Have some 
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so unhappy that she cannot do good 
things? [| think you ought to be fairly 
comfortable before you paint or model 
anything worth while. I mean com- 
fortable inside—that contented, snug, 
happy feeling gives you the poise with 
which to see and understand things 
terrible.” 

“Never asked the lady. 
sound her about it.” 

“You are wanted at the telephone, 
Mr. Meredith,” said Cora. 

“Excuse me, dear,” he told Lois, leav- 
ing the room. 

Presently he came back, with an em- 
barrassed expression. 

“I've got to go out—on business. 
We'll have to cut the drive short. I tell 
you what we'll do: We'll take a short 
whirl around, and then I'll drive you 
down to the shop Fay bleats about, and 
get a costume for to-night. They’ll fit 
you all out. I'll call for you when I’m 
through.” : 

“Where are you going?” Lois asked. 
“T don’t mind at all. Only I would 
rather you would pick out the dress.” 

“I? My dear, they will pick out the 
dress and hat and everything else you 
need. Remember, you must let the ma- 
dame decide.” 

“And you are going?” 

“To a studio, to see some new ma- 
terials. It really is important, as they 
might be a find. I'll hurry as fast as 
Ican. You see, it is after three now.” 

As Lois sat beside Philip in the taxi, 
whirling down the drive, she laughed 
out loud. 

“T was thinking what Aunt Martha 
and the boys would say and do. Imag- 
ine living within a few hours of all this, 
and yet never having seen it.” 

A peculiar expression crossed her 
husband's face. 

“| think it is too late to do any more 
transplanting,” he told her gently. 
“We'd better content Aunt Martha with 
summer visits.” 

“Why, Philip!” exclaimed the girl. 
“T’ve counted so on having her with 
me and seeing and——” 

“T know, but she wouldn’t fit in. 
Can’t you see her with her temperance 
pledges among Fay and his set? Never 





You might 


mind; we won’t bother over it now. 
You know, Fay is giving a child’s lunch- 
eon on Friday. It’s sure to be great 
fun?” 

“Who is going?” asked Lois. She 
kept seeing Aunt Martha's homely, wist- 
ful face, with the sharp yet kindly eyes 
that Lois had obeyed and trusted in 
place of her dead mother’s. 

“Oh, the crowd. Fay has new wrin- 
kles for it, he says. He always gives 
funny romps.” 

“He seems to have a great deal of 
spare time,” she objected. “I always 
thought of New York men as being ones 
who worked without end.” 

“Wait till I get that stenographer be- 
fore you go any further,” she was re- 
minded; and then the cab drew up be- 
fore a smart shop, where a uniformed 
attendant helped them to alight. 

“Do the right thing, please,” Philip 
said to the tall, graceful woman in black 
satin who bowed patronizingly. “I'll 
call for Mrs. Meredith in an hour.” 

Left alone, Lois gazed at the rows 
and rows of dainty, shimmering gowns, 
the lingerie, the tempting kimonos, and 
filmy tea gowns, hats with rainbow 
feathers, soft, satin-lined capes, every 
color, every style, every cloth imagin- 
able. She edged toward a case of lace 
waists, to look at them in bewilderment. 

“Green,” decided the madame. 
“Green, with pipings of black. She 
would look well with an empire effect. 
This way, please. See if the suéde 
shoes and the princesse bonnet match 
that last gown of Rosette’s.” 

Another half hour, and she was being 
poked and pried and turned about by 
two elaborately dressed women, while 
madame stood by, criticizing her good 
and bad points as freely as Patsy Wood 
had done. Then she was taken into 
a dressing room, where the transforma 
tion transpired. A slender girl in a 
pale-green silk gown, unmistakably 
French make, looked at herself in the 
glass, lifted the skirt slowly to notice 
the soft petticoats of exactly the same 
shade, the tiny green pumps, and silk 
stockings. One hand reached up to 
stroke the dainty green-and-black hat 
covered with a feathery edge that shad- 
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ed her eyes and brought out the deep 
sea tints in them. 

It was a new Lois who smiled when 
the madame asked carelessly if it suit 
ed. It was Mrs. Philip Meredith who 
submitfed to the fitting of the black 
evening cape, also lined with green, 
which a young girl threw over her 
shoulders and fastened with a heavy 
gold cord. She would not be afraid 
now to meet Philip’s friends. 

“Would madame like a_ negligee?’ 
purred the head saleswoman. 

Madame would; but madame did not 
know if she should. However, she 
picked out a soft, creamy thing to wait 
for Philip’s consent, and seated herself 
in the gold-and-white reception room, 
to watch the stream of fashionable shop- 
pers. Occasionally she would lean for- 
ward to catch a glimpse of her new 
self in the long French mirror. She 
smiled happily each time she saw the 
green-gowned little lady coquetting with 
her own image. 

Meantime, Philip had driven hurried- 
ly to Tony Chevalier’s studio flat, and 
rushed upstairs, ringing unceremoni- 
ously. 

“Come in, Phil!” said Tony’s voice. 
“T’m dressing.” 

He opened the door, and stalked into 
the studio proper. 

“I’m in a hurry, Tony,” he called to 
her. ‘Don’t bother fussing.” 

“All right,” was the prompt reply; 
“Tl call your bluff.” 

And a vision in a purple-and-gold tea 
gown greeted him. Tony’s yellow hair 
was loosely plaited and hanging over 
either shoulder. Only a man would 
have been bluffed into thinking that she 
had not dressed carefully for the occa- 
sion. There was a mischievous sparkle 
in her brown eyes as she patted him 
affectionately on the shoulder. 

“You are a queer youngster,” she 
said. “Gone and married a placid little 
doll lady that will drive your ardent 
self into a madhouse—or a divorce 
court. Yet you rush over here to me 
instanter to look at a lot of fake mate- 
rials. I always said you weren't de- 
pendable. Plastic as modeling wax, 
aren’t you?” 


Philip jerked away from her hand. 

“Don’t be a wet blanket, Tony,” he 
said crossly. “I’m not here to listen 
to your opinions of my marriage. If 
the stuff’s any good, I want it ; if it isn’t, 
let’s hammer the art pirates and say 
good-by.” 

“So you don't want to be friends any 
more {” 

Tony seated herself on the arm of a 
large chair. Her small feet, incased in 
Turkish slippers, swung to and fro, al- 
most touching Meredith’s hand as it 
hung at his side. 

“Of course I do, Tony. 
to be friends with Lois.” 

“That’s good!" She laughed shrilly. 
“Friends with Lois! Lois and I would 
have about as much in common as a 
theological institute and a French café. 
Do you think I am a fool, Philip?” 

“I think you are a sensible girl— 
woman—whatever you choose to call 
yourself, 


I want you 


What is the horrible fact to 
prevent your friendship with my wife, 
Tony ?” 

“Just this: You loved me once—you 
can’t deny it now. And I loved you. 
There is nothing quite so dead as a 
dead infatuation. I realize all that. 
And it would not be pleasant for your 
wife and IJ to sit side by side, watching 
the corpse.” 

Meredith shrugged his shoulders un- 
easily. 


“You're morbid,” he told her. “That 
is an extremist’s viewpoint. We were 
rather good friends—once. I don't 


think we ever lied to each other about 
the outcome, did we?” 

“No; but you lied about your mar- 
riage. You told me of a very simple 
child who was like your sister, who 
lived on a New England farm where 
you spent vacations, and where your 
father and mother had once lived close 
by; you told me amusing stories about 
her innocence and ignorance concerning 
the world; you said she had always 
loved you, that some day you were 
going to tell her she must not keep on 
loving you, that it would be a bad mis- 
take. Oh, you made yourself out quite 
the important person. By and by you 
came to me more than ever for com- 
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fort and companionship. You began 
to talk of our always being together, 
didn’t you? You laughed when | men- 
tioned this girl. Said she would never 
be suited to be your wife, that she be- 
longed back in the farm atmosphere. 
Then was the time you must have been 
thinking of marriage, Philip—was it 
not? 

“God knows why you didn’t tell me; 
but it seems to be the way men do with 
women who are fellow workers. I be- 
lieved you, like the fool I’ve always 
been where you were concerned. Then 
you stopped talking about her, was un 
easy every time I mentioned her name. 
When I was North last month, you 
wrote me you were to be married. Do 
you remember what you said in the 
letter, Phil? ‘The easiest end to a pre- 
destined romance.’ Would you want 
your Lois to see those words?” 

Meredith’s handsome face went white 
as the girl finished speaking. He faced 
her abruptly. 

“Tony, you've been one of the squar- 
est pals a man could have. And I'll like 
you to the last clang of the gong. but 
you've got to stop talking this way about 
Lois and our marriage. I was des- 
perate when I wrote to you. I| didn’t 
know just what I did say—and written 
vords hold their meaning so much long- 
er than hastily spoken phrases. Tony, 
be as square with me now as you have 
been before. Look the situation in the 
face. I was going downhill, in debt, 
no work, bad ways, and too much fun, 
You know that is the truth. I was 
discouraged, desperate, blue, and I had 
to pull up, and pull up quickly. A fel- 
low can’t do that by himself; it’s only 
a rare friend of a woman who loves him 
that can force such an issue. You and 
I wouldn't have been happy together; 
we're too emotional, too full of dam- 
nable temperament. Lois—is—different. 
She has the strong calm of a man and 
the tender patience of a woman who 
has not battled with the world. I need 
ed her. And I knew she loved me. 
That was why I married.” 

“So?” Tony’s brown eyes seemed to 
look into his secret thoughts as she 
smiled at him sarcastically. ‘So you 








picked a general-utility woman, one who 
would bear the brunt of the burden, 
and be satisfied with a stray pat? You 
took advantage of a girl’s generous love 
to act as the tonic on your jaded am- 
bitions? I congratulate you, Philip. 
You were fortunate to have some one 
ready to come. but I don’t envy your 
wife her task.” 

“T tell you, you don’t understand. It 
Was a crisis in my career; it wasn’t as 
cold-blooded and selfish as it sounds. 
And there isn’t any reason in the world 
why our comradeship shouldn’t ‘con 


tinue. Lois would not mind. She 
would understand. Suppose my mar 
riage was the easiest way out? What 


You've sneered yourself at 
ardent love matches. I do love Lois— 
not blindly, not absolutely—no. But I 
loved her from a sense of—duty, from 
old associations He stumbled 
awkwardly, trying to find the words. 
Impulsively Tony buried her bright- 
yellow head on his shoulder, her arms 
hanging about his neck pleadingly. 
“Dear boy, what do words matter?’ 
she murmured. “See, I’m not really 
jealous or angry. I understand. I 
know. Phil, I'm not so old except in 
experience, and I’ve had such a foolish, 
tumbled sort of existence—you know 
about it. I’m so alone. Sometimes it 
seems to me that all bohemians have the 
faculty of being left alone when the big 
frolics are over. Perhaps we court it 
unconsciously. But don’t leave me, 


of that? 


’ 


Phil! Give me just a share in your 
love—I can’t stand it to be turned down. 
Please! And the crowd all know how 
I feel. They'll watch every move, every 


gesture, every look between us—don’t! 
Lois can darn your socks and order 
your dinner; she can sit opposite you 
at the table, and tell you if your hair 
is growing gray, or if you need a vaca- 
tion; but she can’t give you the thought 
and companionship I can give you. It 
isn't in her. Philip, tell me that you'll 
do- re 

Meredith could not have told why, 
yet he let the girl’s head stay on his 
shoulder, and he stroked it tenderly as 
he whispered: 


“It’s the same here, Tony. We won't 
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let it make a difference in our friend- 
ship. Lois wouldn’t care; I’m sure she 
would understand.” 

Tony drew away abruptly—a happy, 
triumphant light in her eyes. 

“We won't ever talk about this again,” 
she said firmly, and with a woman's 
tact. “Now, tell me about your ex- 
hibition picture. I’m discouraged. I 
can't get a start.” 

Relieved, manlike, Meredith took ad- 
vantage of the question. 

“Of course you can,” he told her. 
“You see, my idea is this.” 

He summarized his theme quickly to 
the fantastic little purple lady before 
him, glad that the breach had been so 
easily healed. He had wondered many 
times since he had written Tony of the 
marriage whether she would not have 
her innings on the question. 

Presently he drew out his watch. 

“IT must be off, Tony. I’m due now.” 

Her eyes closed a brief second. 

“Is it to meet— her?” she asked. 

“Yes, of course,” Meredith told her 
lightly. “Now, we want to see you up 
at the flat soon. Soon, do you hear? 
We'll get your exhibition picture started 
directly. You ought to do something 
good for that; you’ve been lazy long 
enough. Good-by, Tony, dear.” 

He kissed her lightly on the forehead. 

She followed him to the doorway, 
smiling. The reverberating thud of a 
closing outer door brought a change 
into her face. A strained, savage look 
replaced the smile. 

“Twenty-four years old to-morrow,” 
she said mockingly, as she stared in a 
small glass. “Twenty-four years old to- 
morrow—and Philip has forgotten the 
day. Happy birthday, little one!” Then 
her mouth set in a hard, straight line. 
She bent over to her easel, and began 


filling in a background rapidly. “I'll 
do it!’ she exclaimed out loud, “T’ll 


After more consideration, she 
shook her head and smiled. “No, the 
other would be better—much, much bet- 
ter,” she told herself. ‘“‘That last idea, 
Tony, is decidedly clubby !” 


Lois was waiting eagerly for Philip’s 
§ eagerly I 
return. She had wearied of the shop- 


pers and the polite saleswomen, who 
lied glibly about complexions, features, 
and figures. She was beginning to won- 
der if something had happened, when a 
familiar voice said: 

“Now, this is luck! 
ing I would call to-morrow. 
perfectly stunning get-up! 
you’re wonderful in that.” 

“Miss Ralph!” acknowledged Lois, a 
thrill of feminine content rushing over 
her as she saw the other’s admiration. 
“Philip brought me down here—he in- 
sists that I have a gown for to-night.” 

“Dining out?” 

“Yes. Won't you wait until Philip 
comes? I’ve picked out something else, 
but it’s terribly expensive, and perhaps 
I shouldn't ig 

“Listen to me,” said Eleanor firmly. 
“Don't ever draw back from buying any 
clothes except on one excuse—that they 
are not becoming. My child, you will 
have Philip eating out of your hand 
sooner if you dress to make the most 
of yourself than if you try to fill one 
of those dime banks every week.” 

“Don't believe her, Lois; she’s a hum- 
bug,” whispered Philip, who had come 
in and was listening with infinite amuse- 
ment. “I shall forbid any intimacy 
whatsoever.” 

“Where have you been, Mr. Truant?” 
asked Eleanor, shaking hands. “Be- 
fore I forget it, Patsy Wood is having 
three hundred pounds of clay lugged up 
to her studio, and Dick Spaulding has 
gone to Jersey for a few days. That's 
the latest.”’ 

“Indeed ?” said Philip absent-minded- 
ly. “Lois, you are charming! Now 
what is this horrible extravagance?” 


I’ve been think- 
What a 
My dear, 


Fifteen minutes later the coveted neg- 
ligee and two lace blouses were carried 
out to the cab. The three climbed in, 
whirled down for a cup of tea at Sher- 
ry’s, and then took Eleanor home. 

“The city is a beautiful place to live 
in,” Lois said earnestly, as they entered 
their apartment. “Everything is so 
wonderful. I never knew there could 
be so many, many new, lovely things. 
I’m going to be so happy, Philip. And 
you are so good to me!” 
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The man flushed shamefacedly as he 
accepted her offered kiss. He knew as 
he bent over her that he could not re- 
turn her thrill of love, that he could not 
take her in his arms to whisper the won- 
derful, subtle, broken sentences that 
only man and wife exchange. He had 
played his part in the game squarely— 
so he argued with his conscience. He 
married the girl who loved him from 
childhood, saving her from pity, suffer- 
ing, comment such as would come in 
her narrow environment. He had mar- 
ried her because he needed her, because 
he recognized in himself a deadly weak- 
ness which he could not fight alone. 

But now that he had taken her from 
her setting, the same as one would tear 
a canvas from its frame, the feeling 
vanished, Was it only forty-eight hours 
since he had promised to love, honor, 
and cherish? A numb, lifeless feeling 
came over him as he tried to smile back 
into those clear, penetrating eyes. 

“You deserve much goodness, Lois,” 
was all he answered. 

Abashed, she slipped away, and Mere- 
dith tramped up and down his studio, 
staring relentlessly at the outlined ex- 
hibition picture, wondering if, in the 
years to come, he would forget this 
quixotic folly; if Lois would be con- 
tent to adapt herself to the new ways; 
if she would be blind to his lack of 
ardor; if his work would be helped or 
hampered by the presence of unrequit- 
ed love in the home; if Tony would be 
the same sparkling little comrade she 
had always been, willing to remain in 
the background, unacknowledged. 

Back and forth he tramped, thinking 
out the situation, not knowing that all 
his hopes and fears might be expressed 
in fewer words than he employed in a 
single pacing of the room. Would men 
and women work only for Philip’s ad- 
vancement? Would his ambitions be 
realized without suffering, sacrifice, or 
distasteful drudgery? Would all his 
pleasures be increased, all his handicaps 
and annoyances be eliminated by some 
kindly fate? Would the house-and- 
garden woman prove the general-utility 
woman Tony had spoken of ? Would 
she stand stoically to the front, ready 


to ward off the blows that eventually 
carve the natural rock into images 
worthy of man’s admiration? 

Foolish, blind Philip! He had yet to 
learn the first and last and finest les- 
son life teaches—that the harder the 
blows, the finer the carving on the rock ; 
that the law of an eye for an eye domi- 
nates success and happiness ; that to win 
fame he must yield an equal portion 
of what men call contentment; that 
achievement and sorrows of the soul 
go hand in hand, each pointing the way 
to the other. 


CHAPTER V. 

Richard Spaulding called for Lois 
and Philip in his car on the day of Fay 
lorrest’s luncheon. Lois, who had tried 
to remain at home gracefully, was de- 
termined to make the best of it. Philip 
told her that she must be more adap- 
tive and gracious to her new surround- 
ings. 

“You'll be even sending Black-hand 
letters to Dick if you ever get to know 
him,” he remarked lightly. 

Lois fastened her cape. 

“I don’t think, Philip, that I will try 
to know your friends. It would be so 
much more comfortable for all of us 
to remain calling acquaintances.” 

“Please don’t inform them of the 
fact,” Meredith remarked, a trifle bit- 
terly. “And don’t look shocked if Fay 
tells a few choice bridge stories. You 
know, Lois, one mustn’t keep their own 
atmosphere with them constantly, like a 
nice pocket handkerchief that can be 
taken out and put away at will.” 

“Aunt Martha writes that the bay 
colt is broken,” Lois said abruptly. 

“Um! Did you tell Eleanor Ralph to 
come to dinner next week? I've an idea 
from something Spaulding said that he 
was going abroad. If it’s true, I’m 
going to give him the farewell dinner. 
So don’t ask Eleanor until we find out.” 

“Will it be an elaborate affair?” 

“Of course not—just a_ handful. 
There’s Dick driving up now. I suppose 
he’ll call for Patsy, too. You look rather 
nice, Lois.” 

Meredith the door. 


rushed to open 
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Spaulding unbuttoned his heavy driving 
coat—the fall day was sharp—and sat 
down languidly. 

“I’m dead!” he told them wearily. “I 
worked like a Trojan for ten hours yes- 
terday, and my eyes are seeing queer, 
quivering things—lines, and _ broken 
spars, and circles, and triangles glowing 
with fire.” 

“Better leave the dope alone,’ ad- 
vised Philip anxiously. ‘You oughtn’t 
to play out like that.” 

“Why don’t you work just so many 
hours a day?” asked Lois sympatheti- 
cally. “A regular schedule would be 
ever so——” 

“Dick, for Heaven’s sake, take this 
child in your arms, and explain that 
we cannot paint pictures the way men 
paint a house. She has stared at me 
in silent reproach ever since we came 
home because the studio is collecting a 
new coat of dust. I’m afraid to have 
a good idea unless it promises to ap- 
pear at eight in the morning. I can see 
Lois attacking me with a union button 
and working papers, calling me ‘Scab!’ 
and other pleasant names.” 

Lois’ face was a deep scarlet. Spauld- 
ing looked at her in amusement. 

“You have a good many new ideas, 
haven't you, Mrs. Meredith? It is some- 
thing like having an ardent dynamo 
with one to take a chance on its ex- 


ploding. One never knows when you 
will approve.” 

“Are we ready asked Lois ab- 
ruptls 

She could feel the man’s quizzical 


black eyes staring at her boldly. With- 
out further answer, she started to the 
door, the men following. 


“Where do we go now?” asked 
Philip. 

“I promised Tony I would pick her 
up.” 


“Not Patsy?” 

“No. She wanted to walk, I believe.” 

Lois eyed him critically. He put on 
full speed, and the car bounded over 
the hilly street, down a curved path into 
a less fashionable district, and then 
stopped in front of a red brick bar- 
racks. 


“Run up and get her, will you, Phil?” 
Spaulding asked carelessly. 

Tipping his hat to Lois, Meredith 
scrambled out. As he entered the glass 
door, Spaulding turned in his seat to 
remark : 

“That husband of yours has a lot of 
talent, but it needs development. Don't 
let him be lazy.” 

Lois smiled eagerly. 

“Just what I think, Mr. Spaulding; 
but I don’t know where to begin. It 
doesn’t seem as if I say the right thing. 
You see, Philip laughs at me so.” 

“Keep him close beside you, and make 
him work. The chap could make us 
play second fiddle if he chose. But he 
never tried. Between ourselves, he has 
just enough money to spoil him. It is 
the man who has to work for his break- 
fast that knows how to accomplish.” 

“You understand, don’t you?” Lois 
was beginning to like this strangely old 
yet young man, whose work Philip said 
Was among the best in New York. 

“I’m fond of your husband, and I’ve 
tried to lecture him periodically. But 
it doesn’t go at all. He slumps along, 
and does a spirited daub whenever he 
feels he has to keep his hand in. Philip 
was cut out for a rich man.” 

“If you should think of any way we 
could make him work, will you tell me?” 
she begged. “You see, I am so new, s 
very much alone.” 

Spaulding’s black eyes softened as he 
noted the girl’s wistful look. 

“T will that,” he promised. “Now, 
you mustn't hate me if you find out 
I’m a scamp and a scalawag, and you 
mustn’t believe Philip if he tells you 
I’m a dope. I do not work under any 
influence particularly, just an occasional 
stimulant that | need when I’m through 
working. You see, I was pretty sick 
once, from exposure and—lack of nu- 
trition, and it left me badly off.” 

“Then you haven't always been a suc- 
cess?’ she ventured timidly. 

The man’s laugh was not pleasant to 
listen to. 

“Hardly! he drawled. “But I’ve for- 
gotten all about that. Sometimes | 
smile at these youngsters who go to bed 
expecting a call from Fame by morning. 
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You know, real success never comes 
that route. Not even when it seems 
to. You must remember the world, or 
even the critic who hails the newborn 
genius, never knows quite all the inside 
workings. I’m not a nice man in other 
ways, Mrs. Meredith, even if I do have 
a sprig of laurel occasionally. I’m hor- 
ribly selfish, so some one told me the 
other day; but I learned that when I 
learned to work hard. I learned to 
work for work’s sake, to labor all day 
at manual stuff that grated like the 
devil, and to take my noon hour and 
my bedtime for the things I wanted to 
do. That is the way real men and 
women advance.” 

He tooted the horn as he spoke, 
glancing up at the window. 

“Perhaps Miss Chevalier is 
ready,” suggested Lois. 

“Perhaps she is making Philip sit 
and hold hands while she eggs him on 
to help her with a bit of hard draw- 
ing,” he flung back frankly. “Now, 
here’s another thing, little Mrs. Philip: 
You must not let Tony get her influ- 
ence back again. See here—this is plain 
shop talk between you and me. It’s all 
a part of the game. You are the prac- 
tical wife of an impractical man. Now, 
which of you must open your eyes, take 
the brunt of things, and not flinch when 
unpleasant facts confront you? You 
know as well as I—better! Philip is a 
susceptible sort of youth that Tony has 
marked for her own long ago. Tony 
is a world in herself—an impossible, 
Ibsenish creature, with a dash 
of De Maupassant thrown in to make 
her interesting. She has had a hard 
scramble to keep afloat, and deludes her- 
self with thinking that every one must 
help her along as she dictates. Just why 
I’ve never been able to fathom. I’m 
perfectly frank with Tony, Mrs. Mere- 
dith. Please don’t brand me as a hypo- 
crite along with my other accomplish- 
ments. She knows what I think.” 

And he tooted the horn again. 

“You believe she has an influence 
over my husband?” Lois’ tone was 
businesslike, devoid of emotion. 

“IT do. A bad one. Tony knows how 


Won't 


not 


sort of 


to work for her own cause only. 
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you let me come and talk to you some- 
times? You're a restful little lady.” 

A pleased expression came into Lois’ 
face. 

“Do!” she answered. “I want to ask 
you other things—things that Philip 
would only laugh at. Here they come,” 
she added, as Tony Chevalier, clad in 
a bright scarlet suit, with a flowered 
toque, came down to the curb. 

Philip helped her in carefully, and 
then sat between them. 

“Thank you,” Tony said carelessly, as 
Philip wrapped the robe over her gown. 
“Howdy do, dear? You're looking quite 
acclimated. The dress is good. Eleanor 
Ralph told me you got it.” 

“Thank you,” Lois replied stiffly. 

Tony poked Spaulding in the back. 

“Hurry up, Enemy—we’re late. I 
had a dozen odd things to do before I 
could dress.” 

The car whizzed ahead. It was only 
a few minutes before Lois and Tony 
were entering another apartment, fol- 
lowed by the men. Fay’s manservant 
let them in, showing them the reception 
room and library adjoining. 

“We'll put our wraps in Fay’s room,” 
said Tony, making herself at home. 
“Where are the others, Benson?” 

“Miss Wood and Miss Ralph are in- 
side. The gentlemen are in the rear 
looking at a model of a flying machine,” 
explained the man. 

“Then come with me, and have a half 
hour scandal talk,’ Tony finished 
brightly. “Au revoir. Don’t let Fay 
stay out there too long. I’m keen for 
the party to begin.” 

In the bedroom Eleanor Ralph was 
helping Patsy Wood find the hatpins 
hidden in her big black bonnet. 

“Hullo, children!” said Eleanor, while 
the others nodded. “Come in and tell 
us the news. I got the engagement for 
the oratorio, and a chance to go to Chau- 
tauqua this summer. Let’s pray the 
gods don’t force me to take it. Mrs. 
Meredith, you can put your cape there. 
Fay has a model of an aéroplane that 
he cottoned onto; it’s awfully clever. 
Patsy, your hair is a disgrace, and you 
look washed out and tired to death.” 

Benson tapped on the door, 
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“Mr. Forrest and the gentlemen are 
in the library,” he announced. 

Tony taking the lead, the others 
trailed along. 

“I’m coming to see you,” Patsy said 
to Lois, as they brought up the rear. 

Lois smiled. It seemed that she was 
to be deluged with curious callers. 

Fay Forrest, dressed in a baby cos- 
tume of white mull, trimmed with blue 
armlets and a huge sash, greeted them 
with infantile embraces, shook an enor- 
mous rattle in their faces, and then 
cried lustily. Carleton Van Duss, who 
wore a pink gingham suit of rompers, 
with half socks and white sandals, 
waved his hand enthusiastically, mur- 
mured half a dozen risqué paraphrases 
on nursery rhymes, and invited the 
women to play with him. 

Lois drew back. She acknowledged 
introductions to one or two strange men, 
and then found herself in a corner, talk- 
ing to Spaulding. 

“Isn’t Fay the worst?” he asked, as 
they watched him form the guests into 
a line, preparatory to play “Going to 
Jerusalem.” “We won't bother you, 
dear,” he called out as Carleton Van 
Duss pointed a toy rifle at them to 
force them into the ring. ‘You didn’t 
care about it?’ he added hastily. 

“Not at all.” 

Lois drew a sigh of relief. Another 
bevy of smartly dressed women came 
into the room, kissed Tony and Eleanor, 
shook hands with Patsy, and fell on 
the necks of their hosts. 

“Do New York people do much of 
this sort of thingr’” Lois asked Spauld- 
ing. 

“This sort of people. Fay always 
tears off something new. He thrives on 
it, the same as a tenement baby would 
on modified milk.” 

The romp was being carried on with 
much amusement. Philip had taken a 
vaudeville artist for his partner in a 
subsequent game of forfeits, and was 
laughing loudly, a red schoolboy’s cap 
on his head, and a lunch basket strapped 
at his side, 

The luncheon itself was a revelation 
to Lois. From the immense polished 
table, centered with a doll house filled 


with orchids and violets, to the place 
cards, consisting of building blocks and 
small cradles lettered in gold with the 
guest’s name, the absolute idiocy of 
the affair struck her forcibly. First 
bowls of bread and milk were served— 
only to afford the hosts an opportunity 
to perform their juvenile act of crying. 


Then an elaborate meal of many 
courses, with as many wines, was 
served. At the close, after nursery 


rhymes were recited, and Fay was chas- 
tised by his assistant host, Carleton, the 
men and women smoked freely, and dis- 
cussed the possibilities of a new di- 
vorce, 

It was nearly five when they began 
to go, and Lois experienced a feeling 
of relief as Philip told her to get her 
wrap. Spaulding was going to take 
them home. 

He found room in his car for Tony, 
Patsy Wood, and the Merediths. 

They dropped Tony off first amid-a 
wave of good-bys and frivolous slang 
phrases. Then Spaulding took the 
Merediths home, and wheeled the car 
about in the direction of ‘Patsy’s studio. 

“Well,” he asked, breaking silence, 
“have you come out of it?” 

“Come out of what?” 

“You know—the high-minded stand 
you took the other day. You labeled me 
a double-dyed villain of the ‘Why Girls 
Leave Home’ type, and sent me packing 
to Jersey with a desire to rip things up 
pretty generally.” 

“Did I?” she said absent-mindedly. 

“Yes, you did. Now I’m good-na- 
tured again. I’ve had a delightful little 
chat with your house-and-garden wom- 
an. She’s fine, Patsy! You ought to 
know her. Only don’t get her views on 
matrimony, please. You'd have me in 
irons before the day was out. but I like 
her; she has a fresh, vital grip on prob- 
lems that the rest of us handle with 
nervous, shaking fingers.” 

“I'm glad you talked to her,” Patsy 
said stiffly. 

“I’m glad, too.” He turned the car 
north. ‘\We may as well take a spin,” 
he proposed. “I expect to go abroad 
next week, Patsy, and I want to have 
all the last minutes with you possible.” 
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He spoke easily, but his eyes watched 
the girl’s face cautiously. 

She tightened her clutch on the arm 
of the car. 

“Are you? Where?” 

“North Germany. Compton is over 
there sketching, and he writes it’s great 
stuff. So I’m going. I’m rather run 
out of ideas.”’ 

“It will be very fine for you,” she 
said, in the same stilted tone. 

“You won't be lonesome, will you?” 
he asked. “Not after feeling the way 
you said you did—about—me.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered. 
won't.” 

“Now, Pat, don’t send me shipboard 
with that zero feeling chasing down my 
back. I won't stand for it. Let’s go 
back to the studio and talk it over.” 

“Very well,” she agreed passively, “if 
there is anything new to say about it.” 

They climbed up to the girl’s dingy 
rooms, and sat facing each other dumb- 
ly. Something in her face stopped 
Spaulding’s usual easy flow of words. 
He waited for her to speak. 

Presently he said quietly: 

“Yau don’t seem to want to talk, 
Patsy—is that it?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “Only there 
seems to be so little to say. You may 
as well forget what I told you before 
you went to Jersey. It may make you 
a little more comfortable.” 

“Are you going to remember it?” 

“Tl?” She threw back her head de- 
fiantly. 

“Oh, well, if you insist on making a 
tragedy out of nothing, it isn’t my fault. 
I’m merely going on a sketching trip. 
I'll be back by spring, and then every- 
thing will be lovely. You won’t let me 
tide you over?” 

“No,” she said sharply. “You are 
right there—I won't. Don’t write me, 
either. I want to be all alone.” 

“Who is he?” asked Spaulding, in a 
bantering tone. 

Patsy rose and paced the floor. She 
had taken off her coat, and the dainty 
pink dress—her one best gown—showed 
the slim figure to advantage. 

“Oh, won't you please go?” she said 





“No—! 





earnestly. ‘Don’t you see that you’re 
making it hard for me—that you're rub- 
ing salt into the wound? What is the 
use in telling conventional lies, Dick? 
I love you. That's the truth. And you 
don’t love me. You'll never love me; it 
isn’t in you to love any woman in the 
true way. You are going away to con- 
tinue your career; you don’t care a 
snap of your temperamental fingers 
whether I am left alone; it is only when 
you are in town and have idle moments 
that I interest and amuse you. Don’t 
talk to me of Philip Meredith’s marry- 
ing an old-time sweetheart, and it being 
against the grain to do so—he did the 
only honorable thing a man can do. I 
want you to go away, do you hear me? 
I shall refuse to see you if you stay.” 

“Do you mean this?” asked Spauld- 
ing sharply. 

“Good God! Do you think a girl 
tells a man she loves him merely for 
amusement? No! That is a man’s pre- 
rogative! It takes an endless process 
of humbling and suffering, and much, 
much love, before a woman’s pride lets 
her speak. I want you to go away from 
me. I want to be alone.” 

“Then I'm sorry,” Spaulding added, 
in a low voice. “Patsy, I am so sorry! 
But where there is no love between a 
man and woman, it is far better to suf- 
fer apart than together. I told you 
the other day I had been frank con- 
cerning my feeling for you. I am not 
to blame. I do not love you. And | 
cannot change the feeling.”” He paused, 
watching her struggle to keep back the 
tears. “I want to help you whenever | 
can, but you won't let me. You'll starve, 
Patsy; you'll go to the wall. It’s your 
own fault. Believe me, I would give 
much to be able to love as you do. 
But it has gone from me; it went when 
[ threw myself into a successful career 
heart and soul. The attitude that I have 
robbed you of your best years and then 
left you alone, without recompense, is 
new tome. It is new to you; you must 
admit that much. Our set never quib- 
bled over formalities and minor con- 
ventions. If I monopolized you with 
the interest which an honorable friend- 
ship would demand, didn’t you help in 
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the game? Didn't you show yourself 
willing ?” 

“Will you go?’” she begged. 

He gathered his coat and hat in his 
hand. 

“There will be some sort of fool cele- 
bration because of my going,” he added. 
“Philip is going to give it. I hope you'll 
come. If I can stall it, I will. Good- 
by, Patsy. A line to the Broadway ad- 
dress will always reach me.” 

“Good-by,” she answered, her back 
turned to him. 

He lingered at the doorway a mo- 
ment to see if she would look at him 
or take his hand. But the pink figure 
was motionless. So he shut the door 
and tipteed down the stairs. Uncon- 
sciously he hurried. He had a secret 
dread lest she relent and call him back. 
And he hated scenes, 


CHAPTER VI. 


The preparations for the farewell 
dinner in honor of Dick Spaulding were 
painfully simple compared to Fay’s af- 
fair. When the dainty favors in the 
form of tiny suit cases plastered with 
labels and filled with candied flowers 
came, Lois felt a keen delight in han- 
dling them, and in planning her decora- 
tions and helping prepare the harder 
dishes of the menu. Eleanor Ralph, 
Patsy, Tony Chevalier, Fay Forrest, and 
Van had an- 


Van Duss were invited 

other engagement which he could not 
break, for which Lois was devoutly 
thankful. 


Philip insisted on her ordering an- 
other gown, so she bought a heavy tan 
thing which showed the slender lines 
well and brought out the gold tints in 
her hair. She protested against such 
extravagance, but Eleanor, who helped 
select it, laughed, and boldly ordered 
shoes and stockings to match. 

The dinner was a success, so Philip 
said. They did have a pleasant evening, 
varied by Fay’s pastel stories and his 
insistent singing of tenor solos when- 
ever a lull came. Patsy Wood was 
there in her little pink gown, a rather 
quiet, subdued Patsy, who sat in the 


background, and held Lois’ hand tightly 
when she said good night. 

Spaulding managed to draw Lois 
aside and whisper that he expected to 
hear of her as the reigning social fa- 
vorite when he returned, 

“And be good to Patsy Wood,” he 
whispered, “will you?” 

Lois looked at him pointedly. 

“You are coming back soon?” she 
asked. 

“Exhibition week,” he said, chang- 
ing the subject. “Make Phil work.” 

The rest of the time was frivolous 
fun, Spaulding saying good-by in mock 
fashion. The entire party were to wave 
“bon voyage” at the pier the following 
day. 

Next day, at the pier, when Spauld- 
ing heard the last call “All off! he 
shook hands with Philip and Lois. 

“Work, boy! The exhibition ought 
to hear from you,” he told him gravely. 
“Write you soon—best wishes—good- 
by, people—jolly nice in you to do this 
—good-by, Patsy.” And for a brief 
second the girl’s cold fingers lay in his 
warm ones. 

Lois, watching them, 
touched Philip’s arm. 

“The Parting,” she whispered. 

The next minute Tony Chevalier was 
pulling them down the gangway, and 
they were standing, packed in with hun- 
dreds of others, waving small flags, 
handkerchiefs, throwing flowers and 
kisses galore as the little tug puffed out 
of the harbor 

“Let’s all go downtown for the rest of 
the day,” proposed Fay. 

“Shall we?” asked Philip. 

“If you wish.” Lois wanted to be 
fair in her part of the bargain. 

Patsy went home abruptly, leaving 
Eleanor to wander away from them in 
the trail of a new concert manager; and 
Tony Chevalier, Fay, Van Duss, and 
the Merediths to bounce down Broad- 
day, stopping at shop windows, and 
quarreling good-naturedly as to where 
they would eat dinner. 

They went to an Italian table d’hote 
where the macaroni, with the brick-red 
sauce, and bad, highly colored wine 
were the chief attractions; they talked 


impulsively 
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of those not present with a charming 
amount of veracity; they applauded the 
cheap music with a gusto, and bullied 
the head waiter into dragging forth 
soiled New Year souvenirs to take 
away. 

Then they went slumming—Fay’s fa- 
vorite pastime. For the first time in her 
life, Lois saw the underworld—the 
world which had hitherto been a care- 
fully concealed, much-dreaded place. 
She followed the party obediently into 
café after café, cheap, tawdry, and glar- 
ing; she saw her husband drinking too 
freely, laughing at Tony’s clever stories, 
nodding familiarly to men and women 
whose faces showed the finger marks 
of dissipation. 

By and by they went into the lower 
quarter, stopped at the Bowery places 
where Fay was known and let alone. 
Lois’ head ached, and she felt confused. 
She wished she might be “ponderous 
and a little strange.” 

It was after midnight before they 
wound up at their home, laughing at the 
sport they had had, promising to have 
another outing soon. 

“Much obliged, old boy,” Philip told 
Fay, as they parted. “You'll see Tony 
home, won't you?” 

“Of course. Tony won’t mind this 
once, will you?” he laughed. 

“Not this once. Besides, I want to 
go down Broadway again. I’m as wide 
awake as I was at dinner time,” she 
answered. 

“Did you have a good time, Lois?” 
Philip asked, as they walked away. 

She hesitated. 

“No, I didn’t,” she told him briefly. 
“But I’m glad if the others did. It was 
interesting.” 

“You're a regular little Elsie Dins- 
more, aren’t you?” The irritation in his 
voice cut her. “You want every one to 
be happy, even if you have to be a 
martyr. It’s a becoming habit, that. 
Don’t lose it.” 


The next two months passed rapidly. 
Thanksgiving was at hand, yet Philip 
did not favor a return trip to Deer- 
field. They spent the day in New York, 
although a fine bird came from the 
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farm, with vegetables and mince pie 
made by Aunt Martha. 

During that time Lois had grown ac- 
customed to seeing her husband lounge 
about restlessly, sometimes dashing into 
the studio and working for a half hour, 
then tearing out of the house, to be 
gone until dinner time, often sitting up 
until daylight, reading a French novel 
and sipping Chartreuse. 

Once, several weeks before, she said 
timidly at breakfast: 

“When does the work begin?” 

“Don’t nag, Lois,” he answered. “It 
drives out whatever impulse is in a 
chap. I can’t tell. I’m not a machine 
like Van Duss. He’s joined the litho- 
graphic tribe, and he’s down and out as 
far as art goes.” 

So the house-and-garden woman sat 
back and waited for the work impulse 
to come. She interested herself in her 
home, trying to economize, to beautify, 
to make cheerful for Philip. Occa- 
sionally Eleanor Ralph dropped in for 
a chat. They talked of many things, 
these two girls —of men and mice, and 
the fashions, and suffrage, and the chaf- 
ing-dish habit, and of Patsy Wood, who 
shut herself up persistently and refused 
invitations and callers; of Richard 
Spaulding, sketching in Germany —of 
all these, but never of Philip or the work 
he once planned. 

Fay Forrest came also, and _ his 
friends. But after Thanksgiving there 
was a dropping off of the round of par- 
ties; Philip saw that Lois would not 
give in to them. So by degrees he 
went out, and went alone. It was in- 
finitely more comfortable. Something 
about her solemn, clear eyes made him 
feel nervous and ill at ease, reminded 
him constantly that he had voluntarily 
put himself in the irons of matrimony 
instead of the bed of ease and progress 
which he had fancied the creation of 
a home —his sort of home, mind—would 
bring. 

The first few times Lois minded his 
absence. She roamed about the apart- 
ment, looking at the trifles Philip had 
picked up abroad, opening and shutting 
the books. It was one of these nights 
that she found a clipping in a book of 














Patsy’s. The poem was culled from a 
current magazine. Impulsively Lois 
read it: 


Good-by, old boy, good-by. 

Seems hard, somehow, to say the words that 
mean 

The things we do. 

Good-by, old boy, good-by. 

I hope the future will be good to you. 


Good-by, old boy, good-by. 

Let's smile a little, while your big hand grips 
tight into mine, 

Good-by, old boy, good-by. 

Climb on; your train is moving down the 
line. 

Good-by, old boy, good-by. 

We've had good days together, just we two, 

Since first we met. 

Good-by, old boy, good-by. 

We'll say the words, but we will not forget! 


As she laid it back in the book, she 
saw it was a collection of Japanese the- 
ories about color which Spaulding had 
given Patsy shortly before he sailed. 
She hid the book from Philip, lest he 
see and comment on the meaning of the 
poem, 

By and by she grew used to Philip’s 
absences; it was a relief rather than a 
sign of neglect. The slender thread of 
love between them had snapped; of that 
she was quite sure—and the house-and- 
garden woman, with infinite patience 
and tenderness, was waiting with will- 
ing hands for the time to come when she 
might respin the web. Not that her love 
for Philip ever faltered; such love as 
hers knew no such term. But it grew 
weary and faint-hearted, and she asked 
herself that futile, gnawing question 
which every woman faces herself with 
at some time in her married life: 
“Would it have been better to have 
never married?” 

Tony Chevalier did not come to them 
any more, yet Lois was sure the girl 
saw her husband. She refused to think 
about their relationship, shutting her 
eyes blindly to anything which bordered 
on disloyalty. Lois was content to stay 
in the ba¢kground for many months, if 
it need be. That Philip would return 
to her, that he would realize his deadly 
elf-indulgence, Lois never doubted. It 
that was needed. 


Was time and sacrifice 
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Such was the house-and-garden wom- 
an’s outlook on life; such was her un- 
biased opinion of a wife’s duty. 

Toward Christmas she urged the 
Deerfield trip again—her whole being 
longed for the farm and home people. 
sut Philip parried the question, and 
evaded it with the excuse that the ex- 
hibition picture needed his attention. 

“I haven't seen the picture since you 
started the outline,’ she protested. 
“Sometimes you scarcely work all week, 
Philip. Couldn’t we do the Deerfield 
trip in two days?’ Lois laid her hand 
on his shoulder gently. 

“It’s an extra expense,” he 
stroking it carelessly. 

She smiled. 

“If we have the dinner Christmas 
night, -it will cost many times as much, 
and it would be so ca 

“You may go if you wish. 
ally I don’t care about it.” 

Her sense of pride made Lois stay 
in New York. She had expected that 
her husband would come home with her 
for that first visit back. He gave her a 
pretty necklace on Christmas, and told 
her it looked very well. 

“It seems to me you give very ex- 
pensive things,” Lois objected, when 
Philip made out his list. “Is it neces- 
sary to remember all these people so 
lavishly? Some of them have never 
called since we came here.” 

“Of course it is. They are old 
friends. Fay gives to at least a hundred 
people—you ought to see his rooms on 
I’m shabby compared 


said, 





Person- 


Christmas Eve! 
to him.” 

Lois was silent, thinking of the de- 
nied trip. She sent a box of novelties 
which she knew would delight, and 
wrote her aunt as apologetic a note as 
she could think of. She was sure Philip 
would not wish her to come to New 
York. 

A few friends took dinner with them 
on Christmas, as Philip wished; and in 
the evening Tony Chevalier dropped in, 
wearing a magnificent diamond pin. 

“Where did you get it?” demanded 
Eleanor frankly. 

Tony smiled. 
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“From the man who loves me best 
of all,” she answered. 

Lois was standing close beside her. 
A sudden feeling of intuition came over 
her, and she looked at Tony steadily. 

“Philip gave me this,” she said, indi- 
cating her simple necklace. 

The spontaneous flash of triumph in 
the other woman's face told Lois who 
had been the giver. And Tony knew 
she knew. 

On New Year's Eve, Philip enter- 
tained other people at a café. The 
supper was a very gorgeous, very gay 
affair, with beautifully gowned women 
and handsome men, and seductive music 
to dazzle the senses. Lois quite enjoyed 
the break in her stay-at-home existence. 
They did not get home until early morn- 
ing, and the next day saw a cross, rather 
bored Philip, who complained of.head- 
ache and hinted of economizing in their 
daily living. 

“We could do without many things,” 
Lois said eagerly. “I’ve thought it all 
out a good many times.” 

“What, for instance?” 
to be affable. 

“The maid; she only wastes things, 
and I worry frightfully about it. The 
cut flowers every day, and the taxi hire, 
and heavy tips. My clothes and—your 
clothes could be simpler. We mustn't 
entertain so lavishly. Then you could 
have—fewer wines,” Lois stumbled 
along, trying to speak pleasantly. 

“You do not understand,” Philip told 


Philip tried 


her. “You never will understand, will 
you? These things are necessary to 
me. I cannot work without them. You 


didn’t marry a farm hand.” 

“But you spoke of economizing. Did 
you mean a less expensive apartment? 
I am willing 7 

“T don’t know what I meant!” he an- 
swered, striking his open palm against 
the edge of the table. ‘Sometimes I 
wonder if I know myself. It’s my work 
that bothers me—I can’t get started.” 

“Do you try?” 

“Of course I try. I tell you, some- 
thing about this place represses me. I 
cannot start right. That’s all. I need 





a jolt, or a new inspiration, or some- 
thing invigorating. 


This deadly calm, 
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this poised, assured atmosphere makes 
me frantic.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Lois, rising, 
“that my being your wife has crippled 
your abilities ?” 

Philip flushed. 

“T didn’t mean that,” he stammered. 
“Only you seem to expect miracles of 
me. I can’t get you to take a broader 
point of view ; you insist on using Deer- 
field as your measuring stick.” 

“And if I used New York?” she inter- 
rupted quickly. “What then?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t tell me 
about New York—don’t explain what 
is wrong with New York!” 

“There is nothing the matter with 
New York City,” Lois told him calmly. 
“Nothing. Writers and artists and poets 
who claim there is are lying. New York 
is a big, fine, broad place in which good, 


honest work is being done. It is the 
stamping ground for progress and 
achievement along right lines. Don’t 


think you can blame what happens on 
the city. 

“The flotsam and jetsam come to 
New York, and Chicago, and like cen- 
ters, where the everlasting mill of hard 
work and uplifting enterprises requires 
the brains and brawn of the citizens. 
During their hours of honest work these 
others lead their cap-and-bell existence, 
play the leech, learn to be more useless 
to society than the favorite wife in a 
harem, less able to do a man’s work 
than a pet lap dog, liable to brand the 
American race as the successor to 
Nero’s people. That is what these writ- 
ers and artists mean when they attack 
the city of New York!” 

Philip’s face was white as he cried 
angrily : 

“So you class your husband and his 
associates with such people—you brand 
us as that type of men—you hold your 
skirts aloof, and pose as the injured, 
clear-sighted prisoner held by a wed- 
ding ring? Would you have million- 
aires live like New England farmers? 
Would you forbid pleasure, luxury in 
any form? Do you ask for a race of 
pessimistic, ascetic hermits?” 

“The millionaires do not pose as art- 
ists,” she answered, without flinching. 














“At least, let us give them the credit of 
being honest, unashamed of their in- 
dolent extravagance. I do not forbid 
pleasure and happiness; the real New 
York does not want extreme types of 
work-ridden men and women. But I 
would not have you and your associates 
hide behind the palette to cover your 
indulgences. It is not because of your 
foolish dissipations that you succeed, 
but in spite of them. I cannot tell you 
how firmly I believe that finer, more 
permanent work would be done by these 
same men and women if they would 
bend their first impulse to the disposi- 
tion of their talents, instead of pamper- 
ing their idle selves. Oh, I am speaking 
plainly to you, Philip, although you have 
thought me incapable of reasoning. 
These last few months have taught me 
many things which might be well for 
you to hear.” 

She paused, watching his set, furious 
face. 

“Go on!” he begged sardonically. 
“Pray goon! Happy New Year!” 

Tears came into her wistful eyes, and 
she flung out both hands appealingly. 

“Philip, come to your own! It isn’t 
too late. Don't let the others drag you 
down. It isn’t too late, I tell you! I 
can't sit by and see you sink, And I 
don’t seem able to save you. There is 
a chance for you to do the work God 
planned for you. Don’t keep on the 
other way, Philip—let me help, I——” 

“Luncheon, Mrs. Meredith.” Cora 
peeped curiously at her mistress, who 
still held her hands outstretched toward 
the man’s angry figure. 

“I’m going out,” he said briefly. “If 
any callers come, tell them I was obliged 
to go.” 

“Philip.” The house-and-garden 
woman would have bitten out her 
tongue to have taken back those mis- 
directed truths. “It’s—Happy New 
Year.” She laughed nervously as she 
spoke, 

“T will not be late,” he answered, as 
though he had not heard her speak. 
“We are taking dinner with the Fen- 

Brooklyn, and they told us 
Is that right?” 

Her lips trembled 


sters, in 
seven. 
“That is right.” 
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so she could scarcely speak. ‘“Good- 
by.” 

“Good-by.” He threw on his over- 
coat as he went out the door. Turning, 
he glanced back at her, in amazement 
at her outburst. “Happy New Year!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Philip came back at six o’clock—a 
cold, courteous Philip, whose eyes 
looked over and beyond Lois, and whose 
lips smiled mechanically during dinner. 

On the way home they scarcely 
spoke. Lois was waiting for Philip to 
bring up the subject of their contro- 
versy. Philip was busied with his own 
thoughts. After dinner he handed her 
the studio key. 

“You may as well change this room 
into a sewing place, or a guest chamber, 
or anything you like,” he said lightly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that I am going to share a 
studio with other fellow artists. It will 
be easier to work in that way. There 
is no chance to accomplish in this place, 
and I’m losing ground. The exhibition 
is only four months away.” 

“You are going to have your studio 
away from your home, away from 

“It is the wiser plan. Considering 
your views, Lois, and your candid man- 
ner of expressing them, it would not be 
pleasant to try working here.” 

“With whom are you 
studio?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered: 

“Tony Chevalier has rented a space 
to three of us. The Bensons and my- 





sharing the 


self. Tony had a barn of a place.” 
She turned abruptly to leave the 
room. He followed her. 


“T hope you are not going to be jeal- 
ous—that you can comprehend the fact 
of comradeship in work alone?” 

“No,” she answered quickly, “I am 
not jealous; I do comprehend the com- 
radeship of work. Of Miss Chevalier 
I know very little. If you choose to do 
this thing, I have no complaint. I am 
sorry you cannot work in your own 
home, that my remarks have made you 
feel like a prisoner, a butterfly under a 
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professor’s glass’—the unconscious 
sarcasm brought a red into his cheeks 
—‘but what I said I did with the one 
motive of making you realize that you 
were losing ground. If taking another 
studio, with other artists, will help, I 
am glad I caused you to take this step.” 

“But personally,” he questioned, “per- 
sonally you do not approve?” 

“Personally I believe Miss Chevalier’s 
influence to be bad. I do not think any 
fellow artist who wears diamonds given 
her by a married man, and who flaunts 
them before that man’s wife, can pos- 
sess a truly great mind. It takes a big 
mind to comprehend a big mind, Philip. 
Only small minds misjudge and attrib- 
ute petty motives to the acts of a broad 
mentality. Perhaps I am mistaken about 
this woman. You ought to know.” 

“Well, this has been a Happy New 
Year,” drawled Philip, trying not to 
show his anger, “hasn’t it, Lois?” 

The thud of a closing door answered 
him. 

The next morning Lois watched her 
husband superintend his moving. He 
left several old canvases and brushes 
behind, and some of the worn-out trim- 
mings. After the load of materials had 
been carted out, and he went to Tony’s 
to settle, Lois wandered into the old 
studio, and gazed with strained, weary 
eyes at the lonesome, neglected room— 
the room which she had looked for- 
ward to seeing and being in more than 
any other in her home—save the nurs- 
ery. Only a few worthless trifles were 
left, a broken chair, tubes of dried 
paints, a moth-eaten fur rug, and a 
dusty pile of soiled portfolios. 

She opened the top one aimlessly. 
The pastel study of a gray-eyed, elfish 
child looked up at her, the pastel which 
she hailed with delight in that first new- 
ness of married life, so proud that Phil- 
ip had remembered! He had told the 
movers there was only “rubbish” left 
behind, that they need not come back 
for a second load. Lois shut the port- 
folio slowly, the child’s gray eyes star- 
ing at her reproachfully. By and by 
she closed the door and locked it. She 


laid the key on Philip’s dressing table. 
Some time, thought the house-and-gar- 


den woman, he may go back to honest 
work, 

Philip did not come in for luncheon, 
so later in the day she dressed herself 
for the street, preparatory to calling on 
Patsy Wood, 

Patsy was at home, so the woman in 
the frowsly wrapper said, but very busy. 
However, she would take Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s card up, and she might wait in 
the drawing-room while she saw if Miss 
Wood was at leisure. After five min- 
utes of sitting on a pink satin sofa with 
perilous springs, Lois was told by the 
panting landlady that Miss Wood was 
at home, and she might climb right up. 

“Climb is correct,” thought Lois, as 
the third flight was rounded. 

Patsy stood at the doorway to meet 
her. The girl’s pink color had faded, 
and her eyes seemed of a deeper blue. 

“I’ve sort of adopted the bear habit 
of burrowing in a cave for the winter,” 
she said, as Lois kissed her. “I like 
it, too. You’ve no idea what a beauti- 
ful rest one can have.” 

“We've missed you.” Lois felt sud- 
denly shy now that she was actually 
facing Patsy with the knowledge of her 
unhappiness in her own mind. “We've 
tried ever so many times to get hold 
of you. Your Christmas things were 
lovely. I never knew you embossed 
leather.” 

“T play at it,” returned Patsy, settling 
her guest in the one safe chair. “Tell 
me the news—now that I’ve seen you, | 
sort of want to tog out and go forth. 
Like the bear, when some one tips him 
off about a new hive of bees.” 

“There ‘sn’t much,” began Lois tim- 
idly. Then she took out the little red 
book. 

“T thiak you lent this te Philip,” she 
said. 

Patsy took the volume in sil. ice. 

Presently Lois murmured: 

“There—there was a poem in it, and 
I read it. Patsy, I thought you might 
care to talk to some one. I felt you 
were eating your heart out up here 
alone.” 

The other had found the clipping, 
and read it through with calm, dry eyes. 
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Then she slipped it back in its place, 
saying: 

“Il am not lonesome any longer, Lois. 
am through with this episode.” 

“You mean——” 

“I mean that through suffering has 
come real work. In the corner with the 
wet cloths around it is the group I’m 
staking my reputation on. If it doesn’t 
win fame, then I— But there is no 
other way—it must—it will! For 
weeks I stayed up here, walking the 
floor in agony, crying my eyes out, 
bruising my soul with useless reliving 
of the love of Dick Spaulding. Some- 
times I thought I would kill myself, but 
only fools and cowards do that. Some- 
times I thought 1 would follow him to 
Germany, and crawl to him, as such 
love as his demands. Finally | threw 
myself into work—aimless, wild work, 
anything to detract from the other. It 
wasn’t easy at first, and I used to be 
afraid I was losing my mind. By and 
by the hard sting died away, leaving a 
tender scar which still throbs at some 
memory like this. But, thank God, it 
is only a scar—and it’s healing!” 

She rose and paced the floor, her lit- 
tle figure seeming to personify energy 
and redoubled ambition, 

“I am telling you the solemn truth 
when I say that I never want to see 
Richard Spaulding again; I never want 
to hear his voice or touch his hand. He 
is dead to me, out of my very conscious- 
ness. If he were to beg me to marry 
him, I should laugh. For once, a girl's 
broken heart has mended!” 

“And you kept it silent—you never 
whimpered——” 

“Oh, yes, I did. I whimpered to my- 
self without end. I went through all 
the weakening, depressing stages of 
self-pity which kill clear-sightedness. I 
punished my own helpless self until I 
could think of no more tortures. I tell 
you, Lois, when a great sorrow comes to 
any human soul, no one but that soul 
can work out its meaning. We cannot 
lay our burdens on some other cringing 
back, however willing to bear a double 
portion; we cannot take our woes to 
some higher power to be soothed. Each 
one must take his own problem and la- 


a 


o 


_ 





bor in solitude. We must pass through 
every phase of suffering—the dreadful 
doubt, the black unbelief, the hysterical 
ranting of punishment for some one 
else, the dull, deadly languor that en- 
wraps us and prevents progress. After 
we have lived through these, after the 
pain of each one has been sharp and 
strong and has lasted until we have bat- 
tled it away, then comes the aftermath 
—the small, still voice—the life song.’ 
That is why men and women who have 
lived and mellowed, who have faced life 
and death, and learned that living sor- 
rows are worse than those the grave 
can bring, are the ones who take the 
lead, whose eyes see farthest, whose 
minds inspire others. It's all loving and 
suffering and learning. That is life.” 

“Ts that success, too, Patsy ?” 

“Success?” The little figure turned in 
the direction of the group. “Success is 
much hard work and infinite patience, 
much suffering, and then more work, 
and perhaps a trifle of what some call 
fate and others good luck. That is suc- 
cess. 

Somehow, there did not need to be 
spoken words to tell each other how 
they understood. The house-and-gar- 
den woman and the girl sat in sympa- 
thetic silence. After a little they talked 
commonplaces and personalities. Once 
Patsy asked about Philip, and Lois told 
her of the change. 

Patsy’s lips tightened, and she said: 

“It will all’ come right yet. This is 
your time of dreadful doubt.” 

“You must come to me once in a 
while. I'll explain to the others how 
your work goes,” Lois begged, as Patsy 
followed her down the dusty stairs. 

“T'll come. I'll come whenever you 
want me. My fingers tingle to work 
some days, and again I have to rest and 
wonder at the things I did yesterday. 
I'll come, though. Always remember 
that.” 


Six weeks later Lois asked Philip if 
she might come to the studio to see the 
exhibition picture. Of late Philip had 
rushed away early in the morning, often 
returning after dinner in the early even- 
ing, fagged and tired, 
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“It isn’t in good shape yet,” Philip 
answered, “I'd rather you'd wait, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“How is Tony’s picture coming on?” 
Her tone was even, almost genial. 

“Very good.” Philip pushed his chair 
back, and reached for a paper. “You 
haven't done anything with the old 
studio, have your” he said, a moment 
later. 

“No; we have not needed the room.” 

“T see.” He turned the paper over 
restlessly. 

“Do you work better in the new place, 
Philip?” 

“Yes, considerably. You don’t get 
lonesome days, do you?” 

“No, only for home. I should like 
to have you go back there with me 
soon.” 

“T can’t until the exhibition thing is 
over, but you may go if you wish, The 
change might do you good, Lois—you 
look pale.” 

“Won't you go with me?” she asked 
earnestly. “Not just for a day? You 
called Deerfield your second home be 
fore we were married.” 

“So I did. But you were there then.” 
He tried to say the words naturally, 
but they jarred on both. 


The days passed uneventfully for 
Lois, who had ended: the stage of 
“dreadful doubt” which Patsy de- 


scribed, and was beginning to experi- 


ence the deadly languor which whis- 
pers to let go of all effort. 
Tony Chevalier kept in the back 


gre-und, yet the house-and-garden wom- 
an knew that she, before all else, was 
the means of Philip’s absence; that in 
some unfathomable way Tony had a 
hold on Philip and would struggle to 
prove the final champion. 

Lois did not go to Deerfield. She still 
hesitated from returning without her 
husband, and as Philip would have 
frowned on Aunt Martha’s visiting, she 
contented herself with sending dainty 
gifts and writing faithfully. Philip was 
always generous about money. He 


seemed to have plenty of it for all occa 
sions, although Lois knew that he had 
sold only two pot boilers since their 
marriage. 


But Philip talked 


never 
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finances, even among his men friends, 
much less to thrifty Lois, and so the 
remnants of his uncle’s once handsome 
fortune were wasted. 

Two weeks before the exhibition, 
when Philip was working at neck-break- 
ing speed, Lois asked again to see his 
picture. Dick Spaulding was expected 
back the first of the week, and Lois’ 
pride made her wish to be able to tell 
him she had seen it. 

“We can go up to-morrow afternoon. 
I'll come home for lunch,” Philip said, 
after considering a moment. “Yes, the 
Jensons will be away—that'll leave the 
coast clear.” Then Lois knew that Tony 
would be away, too. 

She had been at Tony’s flat before——- 
in the first few weeks of her life in New 
York—but she noticed the change in its 
furnishings as soon as she entered. 
Philip explained very carefully to her 
that the four worked independently, 
each having a pass-key, each sharing an 
equal expense. 

“Miss Chevalier has 
things,” she commented. 

“Oh, yes, Tony has good taste,” he 
answered carelessly. ‘Here we are 
this is my corner; the other stuff is 
covered up. Well—do you like it?” 

Lois gave a brief glance at the daub 
he indicated—a poorly digested bit of 
landscape done with one eye on the 
clock. It represented Philip at his 
worst, expressive of the careless, blas« 
ard many things 


very beautiful 


attitude he held tow 
worth while. 

“Do you like it?” he repeated 

“I—I don’t Lois answered 
wearily. “It is different from what | 
expected.” 

“T gave up the idea of ‘The Part- 
ing’ some time ago,” he went on hastily. 
“It didn’t suit me—I haven't the tem 
perament to do it. I'd show you the 
other things, but they're all put away.” 

Sick at heart, Lois suggested that 
they leave the studio. This was the pic 
ture upon which Philip risked much of 
his scanty reputation. Layman that she 
was, she knew the work would be cred- 
ited on the debit side of the ledger. 


? ” 
KNOW, 


Philip came home a few days before 
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the exhibition, and told Lois that Patsy 
Wood had made her place. 

“She’s done a group called ‘Fame,’ 
and there isn’t a bearded critic or jaded 
artist in New York who doesn’t bow 
down to her. It’s wonderful, Lois! I 
saw it when it first struck the gallery.” 

“IT knew, I knew!” Lois said, half 
to herself. 

“T can’t understand where she got the 
idea, where she got the strength to carry 
it out. It’s more like a man’s work. 
It's wonderful!” 

“When does Dick Spaulding return?’ 

“To-morrow—he's late, as usual. 
You know, he’s on the hanging commit- 
tee.” Philip’s manner was a trifle nerv- 
ous, 

“Do you think,” asked Lois timidly, 
“that you stand a chance?” 

“No, I don’t.” After a moment he 
added lamely: “I planned to finish it 
carefully, but the thing is dead.” 

“Mr. Spaulding,” announced Cora; 
and turning, with a flushed face, Philip 
greeted the traveler. 

“Don’t dare to run away, Lois,’ 
begged a weary-looking person who 
shook hands cordially. “Il want you as 
much as I do Phil.” 

“I’m so glad you're back,” Lois told 
him earnestly. “Have you heard * 

“About Patsy Wood? Yes. I haven't 
seen her yet. I’m two days late now. 
I’ve been at the gallery all morning.” 
He gave Philip a meaning look as he 





spoke. 
“You look badly,” ventured Philip, 
“I feel worse. I’m nervous; now 
strangely keyed up, the next minute 
down and out. Can’t work. I drove 
the boys mad on our Rhine trip, and 


only got one good thing. How does 
Patsy wear her laurels?” 
“Like a thoroughbred, I suppose. 


Haven’t seen her yet. She’s been a 
hermit all winter. Lois has called once 
in a while.” 

“She wanted to be a hermit,” pro- 
tested Lois. “She was working on this 
thing all along. And she knew it would 
win out.” 

“Win out? Ye gods! It’s going on 
small photographs and endless postal 
cards, Heaven knows what all! Old 


Weingarten is mad about it. He says it 
smacks of Rodin.” 

“If ever a girl deserved success, Dick, 
it is Patsy Wood,” Lois reminded him 
gravely. 

He dropped his eyes. 

“Yes, she did—and she’s got it com- 
ing fast.” 

Philip had left the room to answer a 
telephone. Spaulding moved closer to 
Lois to ask: 

“Have you seen Philip’s picture— 
the exhibition picture?” 

“Yes.” 

“What happened to him? What has 
he tried to do? Does he think the world 
is a blind fool? How long has he had 
his studio with—hers? Lois, what does 
it really mean?” 

“It means,” said Lois, as she looked 
at him steadily, “that 1 have failed to 
keep my hold on him. That until Tony 
Chevalier voluntarily cries quits and 
finds some newer fancy, Philip is worse 
than useless. I have lost out—that’s 
all.” 

Spaulding’s black eyes glanced sym- 
pathetically at her troubled face. 

“As to your losing out,” he continued 
gravely, “the game isn’t over yet. Keep 
hoping, keep loving. Lois, I’ve learned 
quite a bit, batting over in Europe this 
time. It gave me a new light on a 
very, very dark subject. And I felt my- 
self breaking, losing the vim and vi- 
tality I used to boast of. I felt lone- 
some for the first time since I was a 
little chap and my mother died. I want- 
ed Patsy.” 

“Did you?” 

“With all the longing a man is ca- 
pable of at such times. but she didn’t 
answer my letters. And the last ones 
came back unopened. I'm going to try 
and win Patsy as she ought to be won. 
Will you help me?” 

“All I can.” 

Philip returned, and went to a side 
table to pour out a drink of whisky, 

“Here’s to the exhibition!” 

He waved a glass toward Spaulding 
with a forced gayety. 

“T can’t drink with you, Philip; your 
And Spaulding 


picture is too awful.” 
“I’m due over 


pushed the glass away. 
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at the gallery now. Come on, Phil; I 
can take you in my car. Good-by, Lois. 
I'm going to come for dinner soon—I 
don't care whether I’m invited or not. 
Understand ?” 

“T do, and you are. 
early, Philip?” 

“Yes; lll phone you if I’m detained.” 

As they left the apartment, Spauld- 
ing said to Philip, with a peculiar tone 
of meaning: 

“Lois hasn’t seen Tony’s picture yet, 
has she?” 

“No.” 

“And when she does?” 

“What then?” 

“There is going to be hell!” prophe- 
sied Spaulding solemnly. “Hell! And 
Lois’ way of raising it is something you 
have neyer reckoned on.” 


Will you be back 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The private view of the exhibition 
was Monday evening. Lois dressed for 
it with great care, her new gown of 
cream lace suiting her well. Patsy 
Wood came over to help her into it, and 
to tell her she didn’t mind being fa- 
mous in the least—it added a zest to 
life. 

“You deserve it so,” Lois whispered, 
reaching up to kiss her. “Patsy, I’ve 
prayed you would come out ahead.” 

“So have I,” admitted Patsy briefly. 
“Lois, you look like an adorable young 
Minerva. Now you must let me curl 
your hair—just a little. You're fright 
fully pale. I don't like the dark circles, 
either. Some day I’m going over to 
Tony’s studio with a mallet, and have 
the extreme pleasure of smashing all 
her choicest art treasures. Philip makes 
me tired with his working there. Lois, 
you ought to be a suffragist, or some- 
thing like that.” 

Lois laughed nervously, and took up 
a hand glass to hide her quivering lips. 
Patsy changed the subject. 

She went with them to the exhibi- 
tion, Philip plying her with bantering 
questions about her new-found fame 
and Spaulding’s return, to which Patsy 
answered with equal candor, and told 


the price of her new gown with a child- 
ish delight. 

“It’s such fun to be able to buy just 
what you want, instead of ‘something 
which will wear better and do just as 
well.’ ” 

They passed down the reception line, 
Spaulding watching Lois’ face careful- 
ly. Patsy gave him her hand for a brief 
second, and murmured a commonplace. 
As they strolled away, she was con- 
scious that wherever she walked an an- 
noying buzz of conversation followed. 

“Miss Wood, the sculptor,” ‘The new 
genius,” “Mr. Spaulding’s friend,” and 
other epithets brought the red into her 
checks. 

Lois and Philip trailed after Patsy 
and Spaulding into the exhibition 
proper. 

“First of all,” said Philip nervously, 
“we must pay homage to Pat’s work. 
Lois, get out your bass drum and tune 
up with my tuba. Prepare——” 

“Fame,” the group which made the 
critics doff their hats, met Lois’ eager 
gaze of admiration. It seemed wonder 
ful to think that this was the finished 
work of that wet, bulky object which 
she had grown accustomed to see done 
up in wet towels in the old sky parlor ; 
the product of Patsy’s famous clay bar- 
rel, with which she had fed her fam- 
ished affections. 

Fame, a slender, subtle, slightly mock- 
ing figure, is about to crown her latest 
favorite with the wreath. The 
mortal’s face as he lifts his eyes to adore 
dumb amaze 


7 
laurel 


his goddess expresses the 
ment upon finding out that Fame was no 
different from other mortals, that in her 
face was mirrored the foibles and weak- 
nesses which all men possess. The god- 
dess is smiling back at him appealingly, 
afraid that he may wrench himself free, 
and tell other mortals this is true. 
Climbing steadily toward her slender 
arm is another mortal, waiting his turn 
to be taken to her soft bosom. His 
head is inclined toward a mass of dim- 
ly modeled bodies, all cowering at the 
Pale Maiden’s feet. On the mortal’s 
face is the look of vainglory belonging 
to the near genius, the look of personal 
triumph and superiority with which 
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such men gaze at the multitude of be- 
ginners. 

Behind the white figure lies the body 
of her favorite of yesterday, his wreath 
bruising his brow like a veritable crown 
of thorns. 

A silence came over.the group as 
they drank in the symbolic meaning. 
Patsy, who watched Lois’ eyes, urged 
them onward. 

“It is—it is 
breathless tone. 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Spaulding. “It 
is—and that is all one can say coher- 
ently.” 

“Then clear way for the rest of the 
idol worshipers,” Patsy told them light- 
ly, “and let's do the pictures.” 

Reluctantly Lois moved away, look- 
ing back at the tall, graceful figure, 
whose fickleness held one spellbound. 

In the long, brilliantly lighted salon, 
the crowds of people walked back and 
forth. Tony Chevalier, radiant in a 
red empire gown, nodded carelessly as 
she passed them. One of the commit- 
tee shook hands with Patsy, congratu- 
lating her warmly. 

“First of all,” said Lois, “I want to 
see the prize picture—the fellowship 
painting.” 

Spaulding dropped back a pace, but 
Philip strolled ahead indifferently. 
Patsy stood beside her as she came op- 
posite the large canvas decorated with 
the green wreath and gold label telling 
it had won first place. 

“Philip!” Lois cried eagerly. “You 
kept this all a -you did it as a 
surprise! I’ve been wrong, cruelly, bru- 
tally _"* 
“S-sh!" 


” began Lois, in a 








secret 


: He was beside her instant- 
ly. ‘Miss Chevalier is to be congratu- 
lated, don’t you think?” 

The color died out of her cheeks, 
and she looked at Patsy in bewilder- 
ment. “Tony—Miss Chevalier—why 
—why 39 

“We are all surprised at Tony,” Patsy 
interrupted, “It’s very good work.” She 
was trying to shield Lois from Spauld- 
ing’s scrutiny. 

Lois stared at the canvas. “The 
Parting’ was the name on the label. 
Tony's signature was in the lower left 





corner. “The Parting’—the picture of 
the man and woman, the painting Philip 
and she had talked over so many, many 
months ago. His picture, her picture— 
their picture. Every stroke of the brush, 
every line of the figures betrayed whose 
mind had planned it; every subtle bit 
of shading and line work, the fresh 
tints, the background—it was Philip’s 
work; it was his brain he had given to 
the other. 

“My picture is at the end—it’s badly 
hung. Wonder who skyed it?” 

“It wasn’t your type at all,” Patsy 
remarked, in a commonplace tone. “Are 
you tired, Lois? Then take my arm.” 

The gilt frames danced and glided be- 
fore Lois’ eyes; she looked at canvas 
after canvas, was told this had an hon- 
orable mention, that was second, that 
was third; she spoke to strange people 
with polite, cold lips, told them she ad- 
mired the prize picture so much, the 
idea was remarkable, that her husband 
was one of the artists who shared the 
studio room with Miss Chevalier, that 
she hoped Philip would not be discour- 
aged and lose faith in himself—he might 
come out better next time; one never 
lost faith in one’s husband—that was 
quite true. 

People swarmed in and out; she re- 
membered trying to count them. Some 
one handed her an ice and cakes; she 
ate them mechanically ; smiled at 
Philip, and told him she was ready to go 
whenever he was, that she was quite 
tired; she wanted him to take Patsy 
home first—she was sure Patsy wouldn't 
want to be bothered with Spaulding; she 
went out to the cab and shook hands 
cordially with Dick; she let Patsy wrap 
her cloak around her; she knew that the 
warmth of Patsy’s arm was grateful, 
and she leaned back and let her husband 
carry on the conversation. 

She entered the elevator with a mo- 
notonous tread, stumbling as she left 
it, and when she reached her own liv- 
ing room she sank down in a chair and 
covered her face with her hands, sob 
bing wildly. Philip stood by in awk- 
ward disapproval. 

“I say, Lois, you’re not well—you're 

Don’t raise a scene because | 


1 
sne 


tired. 
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‘didn’t win out. 
be. I've been 
and 

Her sobs were beyond control. Philip 
grabbed a whisky decanter, and poured 
some in a glass. 

“Here, Lois, take this and get to bed. 
You're wracking yourself all for noth- 
ing. What is the great trouble now?” 

He spilled the liquor on her gown as 
he tried to force it between her pale, 
shaking lips. Manlike, he drank it him- 
self, seeing that she refused. Then he 
paced the floor restlessly. 

By and by she said: 

“Philip, I have something which I 
must tell you.” 

“Then wait until morning. Neither 
of us is fit for a scene. My nerves are 
on edge. I want to get away from 
hysterics. It can wait.” 

“Tt cannot wait.” 

“Very well,” he answered indifferent- 
ly. “Only I’m in no patient humor. You 
say it at your own risk. Make it short, 
will you?” 

“Why have you done this?” 

“Done what?” 

“Don't hedge!” Her tone was com- 
manding. ‘How did you dare to cheat 
yourself? You know what | mean. Oh, 
don’t play the coward and prolong this. 
Do you think I am a fool that I did 
not recognize whose talent was in ‘The 
Parting’—that I was not conscious the 
moment | saw it whose brain had 
planned it, whose hands helped execute 
it? Our picture! And that woman 
takes the reward! Philip, had you sold 
my body to another man you could not 
have desecrated our relationship more!” 

“I will not listen to your ravings— 
you cannot understand. I told you I 
had not the temperament to do that 
thing—she had. I helped, yes. She 
needed help. Would you have me hin- 
der a fellow worker ?” 

“It was not helping; it was thieving. 
It was a steady, premeditated drain of 
your vitality. I know that woman. For 
months she has worked to gain the up- 
per hand; she has gradually, subtly 


I told you how it would 
worried and _ harassed 





gripped you in her spell; you were 
powerless to resist. 
braid, suspect you? 


Did I criticize, up- 
Did I try to inter- 


fere, to influence you? I have waited 
alone, always alone, hoping for your 
eyes to open, hoping you would come 
into your own, that your dulled percep- 
tions would sharpen into intuitive aloof- 


ness. But I never dreamed of this— 
not this! And you don’t care. You— 
don’t—care! That cuts the hardest. 





You think yourself injured because you 
stand listening to my protest. You don’t 
even care. Philip, have you lost all 
feeling, all sense of justice, save through 
her dictates?” 

“This is nonsense! 
such an accusation.” 

“You cannot. Your face condemns 
you. There is not a member of the 
academy but what holds you in con- 
tempt. There is not a friend but what 
pities me. There is not an honest critic 
but what would tell Tony Chevalier she 
could never do another such painting 
unaided. The world is not a_ stupid 
world; it is only you who delude your- 
self. Have you never thought you 
should have told me what you had done 
—that it was going to sting to come 
upon that canvas crowned with laurel?” 

“lt am not cruel in a premeditated 
sense,” he answered coldly. 

“Philip, it hurts so! To see your 
indifference, to think of the abortive 
little painting poorly done and signed 
with your name! ‘Then the other! I 
care so much. [ care so much!” 

“Have you finished?” he asked. 

Lois dropped her head. 

“Yes; there is nothing more to say. 
You seem like steel when I try to tall 
to you. Oh, these long, last months! 

*“Right—these last months!” 
There was a crisp eagerness in his voice 
that was dangerous. “Since you have 
brought this to an issue—a childish mat- 
ter, at that—I, too, have something to 
say. Though we can wait until to-mor- 
row if you wish.” 

““No—please let us have it over.” 

“It is simple enough, if you consent. 
I want a divorce.” 

The whisky stain on Lois’ waist 
looked like blood; she watched it deep- 
en and spread. Philip’s voice sounded 
far away, like an ominous roll of thun- 
der. 


I will not answer 


} 
IN 
" 


long, 
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“I want a divorce, Lois. Are you 
willing ?” 

“A divorce?” 
with childish twitches of her lips. 


” 


She formed the words 
—- 
divorce f 

“Are you willing?” 

Again his voice was far, far away, 
and there seemed to be heavy clouds 
bearing down on top of her head. 

“Listen, Lois, let me make it clear 
to you. I have tried to be fair with 
you—tried to do what would make you 
happy. I have failed—you will admit 
that much? Our boy-and-girl affair 
ended disastrously. We cannot blind 
ourselves to our unhappiness. It’s a 
miserable existence; it hampers both. 
| want to break loose. I am going to 
be honest enough to say so—you ad- 
mire truth and courage, I believe. You 
can go to Deerfield, or stay here, just 
as you wish. I'll provide for you the 
best I can. I've run the gantlet pretty 
much on money, but——" He paused 
waiting for her to speak. 

Again those twitching, sobbing lips 
that said so much with their mute ges- 
ture. 

*The—transplanting wasn't a success, 
was it?’ she asked, in a lifeless tone. 

“No, it wasn't, Lois. You see how 
it is. You can't care for a man who 
has done everything contrary to your 
The very thought is absurd. I 
can't—care for you.” He stumbled a 
bit over the words. “T can't, Lots: 
Even if it hurts you momentarily, we're 


unsuited; we were never meant to be 


, 


ideas. 


gether. From the first, it jarred. 
‘Are you going to marry her?” Lois 
said, in the same tone. 
*“Yes—I am.” 


“Then, of course—of course, you— 
you helped her. IL see now you should 
have helped her. It’s all the same 
whether she—she succeeds or you. How 
stupid of me, Philip, to have never 
guessed—that. If you had only asked 
ine before we went to the exhibition, it 
would have been so much easier. You 
see, I didn’t know that you cared for 
her in that way. I didn’t understand. 
Now it is very plain. You—you 
quite right to help her—quite right 
to 


vere 


Philip turned away from the girl's 
uplifted face. He could not look down 
into her eyes and listen to that monoto- 
nous, chanting voice—the voice of an 
old woman, weary and waiting for rest. 

“Lois, it will be all right, won't it? 
You understand ?” 

Dragging one foot after her with a 
grating, maddening sound, she rose and 
crossed the room. Her heavy satin cape 
trailed after her. She laughed as she 
turned in the doorway to look back at 
him. 

A brief scene flashed across the con- 
sciousness of both: A New England 
barn, a fainting boy, a crowd of terror- 
stricken children, a thin little girl with 
solemn gray eyes and gentle, protecting 
hands; a bleeding, fractured arm; and a 
frightened, black-eyed boy leaning over 
a four-poster bed and saying: “Lois, 
we'll go traveling with a real circus. 
You can ride all day long on a big 
white horse, and I'll be beside you so | 
can catch you.” 

And the shadow voice of that little 
girl spoke to the man and woman as 
she had spoken to the boy years be- 
fore: “We'll catch each other!” 

“We never thought it would be this 
way, then,” Lois sobbed impulsively. 

“No, we never did,” he answered, sit- 
ting down in the low willow chair, his 
head bent in reverie. 

She gathered the folds of her heavy 
satin cape in her hand 

“It is more than a broken arm this 
time,”’ she said, passing out. 


Philip left word that he would be 
back in the early afternoon, that he 
wished Mrs. Meredith would remain in 
to see him. Cora, who brought the 
breakfast tray into the little white room, 
gave her mistress the message. 

“Thank you, Cora. If any one else 
comes, I am out.” 

“At home to no one?” 

- She considered a moment, 

“No.” 

Cora whispered to the laundress that 
Mrs. Meredith was ill. 

“Tt’s a dead woman she looks like,” 
she said confidentially. “I never saw 
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such big, staring eyes and gray cheeks. 
She hasn’t slept all night.” 

“Is it a quarrel?” asked the laun- 
dress. 

“T think it’s a separation,’ Cora told 
her solemnly. 

By degrees, Lois dressed herself and 
opened the morning mail. She sent back 
a few tickets to charity affairs, and an- 
swered a business note. Then she wrote 
a long, chatty letter to Aunt Martha, 
telling her they were well and that Phil- 
ip sent his love. She posted the letters, 
and came back to the apartment, where 
she ordered dinner and looked over the 
kitchen supplies. She mended a vest 
of Philip’s, and one of her own waists. 
It was half past one. 

“You needn’t wait luncheon, Cora,” 
she said. “I think Mr. Meredith will 
be downtown, and I am not hungry.” 

“It would do you good—a cup of 
tea?” The little maid waited shyly. 

“Very well,’ she agreed submissively. 

Cora brought the steaming cup, and 
stood by to watch her sip it. 

By and by Lois went to her room, 
opened the drawers of her dressing ta- 
ble, and took out a pile of old letters. 
One by one, she tore them into smali 
bits. They were Philip’s letters, writ- 
ten her before their marriage. She 
wrapped the fragments in paper, and 
told Cora to take them downstairs. 
Then she changed her morning gown 
for a house dress, and sat before the 
grate, waiting for Philip’s return, 

It was after three before the key 
turned in the outer door. Lois steeled 
herself to look at him calmly and to 
speak in a natural manner. 

The night had left its mark on Philip 
also; there was a strained look in his 
eyes, and he moved and spoke with an 
effort. 

After a moment’s silence, he said, in 
a low voice: 

“Have you thought of what you 
would like to do, Lois?” 

“You mean——”’ 

“About our separation. 
easily arranged.” 

“Yes,” she answered, 


It can be 


slipper 
“T have 


her 


tracing the pattern of the rug. 
thought it all out.” 





“That is like you—clear-headed and 
sensible. You know, the whole thing 
has been my fault—a brutal mistake. 
I’m more sorry than words can say.” 

She lifted her head abruptly, and he 
saw that her lips trembled. 

“T have thought it all- oft,” she re 
peated wearily, “Do you wish to know 
what I have decided?” 

“Very much. I will agree to any- 
thing you wish.” 

“Are you sure? Quite sure? Wait 
until I finish. I have decided not to 
get a divorce, or to allow any legal sep 
aration! I have changed my mind.” 

She turned her head away to avoid his 
eyes. 

“You are insane! You cannot mean 
that! Lois, last night you said——” 

“J have changed my mind,” she re- 
iterated steadily. “I will not permit a 
divorce.” 

“Why ?” 
sharply. 

“T cannot.” 

“You mean you will hold me pris- 
oner—you will stay where—where you 
are not—wanted?” In his angered ex- 
citement, the words slipped out. 

“T have stayed where I was not want- 
ed for many months. That will be noth- 
ing new.” 

“Do you mean this?” 

He came near her, his hands twitch- 
ing nervously. 


His teeth clicked together 





“e do.” 

“You realize the position? You r 
alize that I do not love you, never did 
love you, never shall? That I love an 
other woman, that I went to her this 


morning to tell her I wanted her for 
my wife, that she expects to be mar 
ried to me in a short time? If you 
persist in this blind selfishness, do you 
realize what a hell our life will be? 
Do you know how I can hate? Do you 
want me to remember you with—loath- 
ing, to despise you, to think of you as 
the woman who clutched like drown- 
ing men do—and dragged her partner 
down? Do you fancy for a moment 
that this will stop my love for Tony? 
It will only deepen it. You, with your 
high ideals and your hairbreadth dis 
criminations, you are helping foster an 
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illegal love. You can’t mean this, Lois. 
God! You can’t mean it! You must 
let me go free. I tell you; you must! 
{ won’t stay here! I won't look at 
you! I won’t speak——” 

He paced back and forth like a fresh- 
ly captured, wounded jungle beast, 
turning abruptly at either end of the 
room, knocking books from the tables 
and rumpling the rugs. 

Lois sat with her hands clasped pas- 
sively in her lap. Presently he stopped 
his tramping to appeal again. 

“IT can’t buy you off,” he sneered. 
“I’m a poor man—very poor. My mon- 
ey has gone like the devil since I mar- 
ried. It cost a fortune to keep this 
place. And I couldn’t exist here. 1 
was stifled from the first. I had to go 
elsewhere to work. I’m a_ bankrupt. 
Now you know the truth. Do you want 
to keep me now—do you want to live 
with a pauper? If you hold to your 
statement, we'll live in rags; you'll have 
to do your own work, sell these things. 
Speak, speak, for God’s sake! Don't 
sit there like a statue! Tell me you 
lied.” 

“I shall not get a divorce,” was all 
she answered. 

He tore from one length of the room 
to the other wildly. Lois watched him 
grit his teeth and clench his hands, and 
she thought of the snarling, snapping 





jungle beast caught in own trap. 
Baffled, enraged, thwarted, he turned to 
her again, the same as the jungle beast 
ashes himself against the cold, calm 
bars of his cage, 


“Is it because you dread publicity? 
rhe thing can be arranged quietly, I tell 
you. Is it because of Deerfield com 
iment, your measuring stick of ethics: 
You need not go back there 

“How did you expect to support your 
new wifer’ Her tone frightened him; 
its quiet was dangerous. 

“I expected—we ex] ected to go 
abroad.” 

“On Tony’s money? Have you let 
her get possession of the few thousand 
you did have?” 

He turned away, his entire figure 
trembling with passionate rage. 

“Lois, will you answer me 


i 


Vv 





for the 


last time? Will you give me my free- 
dom? I tell you, I do not love you; I 
will hate you if you force me to keep 
up this farce. I cannot live in the same 
house as you!” 

“I shall not give you your freedom.” 

She arose, and started to leave the 
room. 

“You mean,” he gasped, “that you 
will force me to stay here—that : 

“I mean,” she said steadily, every 
word telling, “I mean to continue to be 
your wife. I am willing to give up 
every luxury. They never made me 
happy, Philip. I wonder at your cad- 
dish idea in taking Tony’s money to live 
on, even if you gave her the money in 
fits of impulse.” 

“Tt was only until I made my mark.” 

“T shall stay here, or in other rooms, 
if you choose. I shall not give you any 
sort of a legal separation. That is final, 
unchangeable. Do you think J, too, have 
not considered this matter? Last night 
your sudden request wounded the vanity 
which every woman possesses; it drove 
it into a fury, and made me irrespon- 
sible. All night long, Philip, I have 
thought this out. I know I am doing 
the right thing. And I shall have the 
courage to carry it out. You may go 
back to Tony as soon as you please and 
tell her your wife will not give you up.” 

Philip lost his angered attitude. He 
her in bewilderment, noting 





stared at 
the sunken cheeks and the deep, black- 
ringed eyes. 

“You are determined to stay? De 
termined—and you know how I feel?” 

“T am determined. Quite sure that I 
know.” 

“Very well,” he said sharply. “I shall 
tell her what you say. And I shall keep 
on loving her just the same. This will 
make no difference. Yes, a much small- 
er flat on the other side will be better. 
I had an offer to rent this yesterday. 
I'll take it. Remember, I am a poor 
man. Without a dollar in the world 
and a handful of debts. I had made 
other arrangements sg 

“And you thought”—her eyes nar- 
rowed—‘you dared to think that J] 
would accept support from her money 
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—her money? Even if it had once been 
yours 9 

“We may starve,” he said sardonical- 
ly, “but it would suit you to have it end 
that way—if we were together.” 

He brushed past her, and left the 
room. She heard him take his hat and 
coat from the rack and leave the apart- 
ment. Still she stood clinging to the 
drapery, laughing softly to herself. 
Cora, coming in, tried to get her to go 
to bed, but Lois held stubbornly to the 
velvet curtains, her hands as cold as 
ice. By degrees, she gave way, and let 
Cora take her to her room. 





“You're sick, Mrs. Meredith. You 
ought to call a doctor.” 
“Not now—there is no use.” She 


shook her head slowly. 

“Mrs. Meredith, you’re gray-looking 
and cold. Let me phone Miss Wood.” 

Still the head shook wearily. 

“Let me alone, Cora. I'll be all right. 
I've had these attacks before, and | 
don’t know that any one else would 
help.” 

Reluctantly Cora left her in bed, 
wrapped in blankets. 

“God help me!” she said to herself. 
“But I'm thinking Mr. Meredith had 
better have shot her decently!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
The news that the Merediths had 
rented their apartments, and the best 
of the things were for sale, started a 


small scandal among Philip’s friends. 
First of all, it was noted that Tony Che- 
valier, basking in her recent triumph 


at the exhibition, had suddenly and 
without warning married a young Pitts- 
burgh chap, son of a millionaire. The 
bridegroom in question, being scarcely 
out of his swaddling clothes, had hailed 
with glee the prospect of becoming hus- 
band to a successful New York artist. 
While those who knew the true story 
of “The Parting’ sat back and chuckled, 
calculating on how many months it 


would take before the Pittsburgh child 
would realize that his bride could paint 
no more such masterpieces. 

Tony had told Philip that she could 
not wait for him to argue with Lois, that 


if he could not marry her at once, as he 
had promised, she was through with 
him, done with it all. 

“T’ve spent every cent on you, Tony,” 
he begged. ‘I’m willing to wait a life- 
time if you'll only 

“But I’m not,” she answered coolly. 
“T didn’t think Lois would let you go. 
She doesn’t believe in divorce—her the- 
ory is the ‘for-better-and-for-worse’ 
kind of milksop. Well, I'm through— 
do you understand? I’m going to marry 
Billy Gorham, and enjoy the Gorham 
autos, and the Gorham bank account, 
and the rest of the trappings. What do 
I care—now ?” 

“T’ll ask her again,” he pleaded. “I’m 
going to move into smaller quarters. 
You know how my finances are, Tony. 
You know how I gave ~ He 
checked himself, and went on: “Maybe 
she'll tire of the change; maybe she'll 
realize that a man doesn’t choose to 
make himself adaptive to a woman he 
has ceased to love.” 

A strange, new light came into his 
eyes. Tony spied it. 

“So you are going to try slow torture, 
are you? Pleasant old boy, you’re going 
to smoke her out! Philip, I can re- 
member the time when such acts of de- 
votion because of me would have kept 
me floating in mid-heaven.” 

“Won't you wait, Tony?” 
was high and effeminate. 

The girl’s face was hard, and she 
her curly yellow head vehe 








His voice 


shook 
mently. 


“I’ve waited | 


long enough,” she said 
“I’m through. I want recognition. | 
want a home, a name, a position. I'd 
have married you willingly if the way 
had been clear, but never any indefinite 
‘understanding.’ As for the money’’— 
here she smiled tantalizingly—“after all, 
Phil, dear, was it so very much to pay 
as heart damages? And I was badly 


gone on you a long time ago. TI shall 
not lie awake nights wondering how to 
get Dilly to advance me the sum, You 


That—and 
For in spite 


owed me that much, Phil. 
the fellowship painting. 

of your recent, newly awakened love for 
me and your offer of marriage, you 
must admit that you once played me off 
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rough. And it’s good when a girl these 
days can draw out of the game with 
winnings.” 

“Tony, is that final?” He could not 
believe she was speaking the truth. 

“That is quite final. Go back to 
your house-and-garden woman and war 
it out. You must be a cheerful house- 
hold these days! She'll have you back 
in Deerfield in irons, sitting in the pil- 
lory, and being hailed as the direct de- 
scendant of the Salem Witch family!” 
She laughed at him mockingly. 

With a desolate feeling that he had 
mistaken the shadow for the substance 
in the woman he loved, Philip left her, 
and came back to Lois with an added 
sense of injury. For Lois had made 
him see the real Tony; it had been her 
fault that Tony laid bare her inner self. 
Not that Lois saved him from the shal- 
low, worldly woman, but she caused him 
to experience cruel disillusionment. 
And another score was added to his list 
of wrongs. 

Tony was married the next week. 
Lois, who read the account in the morn- 
ing paper, smiled bitterly. “One of 
New York's latest finds.” “Painter of 
the exquisite ‘Parting.’ ’’ She crumpled 
the sheet in her hand. Tony had not 
cared for her husband. She had given 
him scant time in which to make the 
vay clear for their marriage. So far 
lois had been right. Did she dare to 


persevere Would her endurance per- 


at herself in the 
The grayish col 
assured her. Yes, her theory was cor- 
rect. It would all come right. And she 
would wait. 

Neither Philip nor Lois saw any of 
the purchasers of their furniture. A 
few simple things were taken to the 
new flat, which was on the other side of 
the city, in an apartment house afford- 
ing no elevator. It was a back apart- 
ment, opening on a court where the gray 
soot drifted in monotonously. 

The night before they moved, Lois 
wrote her aunt that their address was 
but everything was 


1 1 
voman rose to ioo!} 


yr of her cheeks 


miass 


changed, going 


splendidly, and she planned on coming 
home soon. 

Patsy Wood dropped in just as she 
finished sealing the letter, Patsy having 
been away for the last two weeks and 
not cognizant of the great change. 





“Where’s Philip?” she demanded 
abruptly, dragging Lois over to the 
light. 

“Out—at the new flat. We go early 


in the morning.” 

“So I just heard. Penhold bought the 
prayer rugs, and McGregor got the 
green breakfast set. I’ve been fighting 
off fame and pink teas all over the 
State of Michigan, and I’m _ peevish. 
Lois, you’re a little beast not to have 
come to me for help. Now, sit down. 
and ask forgiveness before we go any 
further.” 

“There isn’t any need. 
his money.” 

“Spent his money, would be correct. 
I read about Tony and her boy. They 
are going to Paris at once.” 

“Spent, if you like, and we must 
economize. Philip———” 

“Lois, can’t you trust me enough to 
tell me the truth? Won't you? One 
time you came to me and asked me to 
talk, and I did. \Won’t you do the 
same? Do you know what people are 
saying about you two?” 

Lois shook her head. 

} things, 


Oo. Unkind 


Phil has lost 


perhaps; it 


doesn’t matter. You see, Patsy, a long, 
a very long time ago, Philip and | 
g d ignorant of each other, and 
thought it meant we were in love. |] 


took it all seriously, and I let him 
that | So he helped me pretend. 
By and by, when things grew awkward, 
he married me because he saw I—I ex- 
pected it. You know Philip's father 
and mother and my father and mother 
were very close together. They were 
drowned coming from Europe when we 
two were little. \We were saved and 
bound together on a broken spar. A 
sailor brought us ashore off the coast 
of Newfoundland. J had always thought 
it made us seem nearer than other chil- 
dren. 

“So we married and came here. You 
know what a transition it was, how hard 


did. 
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I tried to be what he wanted. I 
couldn’t help but see the shams, the 
petty frauds, the-farce at working, and 
all the rest. I couldn't help but tell 
him I saw it. I had to sit back and 
watch him loaf, and shirk, and refuse 
to work, to see his money go, to know 
of the other woman's influence, to real- 
ize that it was gaining steadily. Then 
the exhibition came. Patsy, I think 
something snapped inside when I stood 
before the prize picture. When I told 
Philip I was not blind to what had 
happened he—asked me—for—a—di- 
vorce.” 

She buried her 
Patsy caught her 
fiercely 

“Tell me where you are going,” she 
said tenderly. “After you are rested, 
you shall come to me. I need you, 
Lois, we need each other. We can live 
together. I'm glad now for the money. 
At first f 

“T am not going to leave Philip. I 
refused!” 

“Lois !” 

“I refused. He wanted to marry 
Tony. He told her he would. When 
Tony found I would not release him 
she refused to wait, so she married the 
boy.” 

“Lois, you are not going to stay with 
a man who does not care for you; you 
are not going to endure his insults, and 
neglect, and———” 

“We cannot understand each other, 
Patsy, because we are so different. I 
am not going to divorce my husband. 
It would ruin him utterly. I am going 
to stay with him at whatever cost. I| 
cannot tell you just why—you would 
not understand. He would not under- 
stand. But some day you will both ac- 
knowledge that I was right. Patsy, this 
is the hardest thing I have ever done. 
It is the most cruel, crushing blow that 
can come toa wife. It crucifies her very 
soul. But I will not give him up.” 

“You are wrong, willful, stubborn, 
blind. Listen, Dick Spaulding has fol- 
lowed me ever since he came _ back. 
Last night he met me at the train, and 
begged me to marry him. You know 


her hands. 
hugged her 


face in 
and 





what that would have meant to me once. 





But last night I laughed. I will never 
marry him. In making me suffer, he 
has made me a different, stronger, finer 
woman. But I will not marry him. 
This is the attitude women should take 
toward such men. We crawl at the 
slightest flicker of their eyes. You must 
divorce Philip, you shall!” 

“T shall not. We are two different 
women. I represent the old-time woman, 
you are the new type. I do not know 
what I would do if I were a new 
woman ; perhaps start a revolt of house- 
keepers or go into politics to forget the 
sting. You forgot your heart in work; 
you cut away the bleeding flesh and re- 
placed it with cold marble. And it is 
right that you should do so. But I can- 
not. I am as helpless regarding the 
course I am about to take as though 
Philip had never asked me for a divorce 
and we were happy together. I am a 
house-and-garden woman, as you named 
me, and I cannot make radical changes 
or departures. This is why no univer- 
sal society of women can be formed for 
treating with women’s questions, this is 
why we cannot band together to make 
common laws. There are still the two 
types of womanhood, and, thank God, 
I recognize my class! 

“T only know that my mother would 
have stayed with her husband, and her 
mother before her. Don’t hate me, 
Patsy, or think I am weak-willed and 
useless. I have thought it all out care- 
fully While I cannot do splendid 
things in modeling or write books o1 
act tragedies, | am going to serve my 
purpose. That is what house-and-gar- 
den women are for—to stand back of 
plastic genius and mold it into useful 
form. Don’t look at me like that, 
Patsy, I cannot help what I am. If I 
should try to take your place I would 
fail, the same as if you tried to give 
your career up for the sake of love. 
Each of us has her sphere. Let us keep 
within it.” 

“There is no use in talking to you, 
Lois, only I know you are so wrong. 
What I think about your husband you 
would not care to hear me say. Will 
you let me come to see you?” 

“If you don’t mind I'd rather you 
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would wait until I send for you. I 
promise to send for you when I need 
you. I will keep that promise before 
long.” 

“Lois,” cried Patsy roughly, “you’re 
not well. You’ve got to come away. 
You’ve got to see a good doctor, and 
be scolded, and petted, and taken care 
of i 





“Please!” Lois begged, closing her 
eyes. “Please don’t make it any harder. 
Oh, Patsy, just believe in me, you'll 
be the only person in the world that 
does. I believed in you once—remem- 
ber?” 

Patsy hesitated a moment. Then she 
squared her sturdy little shoulders and 
straightened up. 

“Lois, Vl stay away until you send. 
Then I'll come and eat tacks, if you 
tell me to. If you’re making a mistake, 
it’s of Divine origin, that’s all.” 

Lois lay in her arms, happy. 
knew Patsy would keep faith. 

The next morning, Philip went ahead 
to see that the van of furniture reached 
the new apartment. Lois stayed behind 
to give over the keys and close the 
place. She lingered a moment to look 
at the empty, deserted walls, the rooms 
once filled with dainty belongings, usual- 
ly occupied by jolly people. She had 
come here a bride, new, and shy, and 
full of hopes and dreams. 


She 


The janitor’s voice roused her. She 
gave him the key ring submissively. 
There had been little said between 


Philip and herself, so little that each one 
remembered every word distinctly, re- 
membered, and pondered over it, and 
harbored it up with resentful feelings. 

The settling of the little flat was 
trifling—Lois put the studio belongings 
into the front room. She heard Philip 
go in to look at them. Then a key 
turned in the door. Again the work- 
room was locked. 

Lois’ room looked into the court, as 
did the rest. It was away from the 
other four. Only the simpler pieces of 
furniture had been saved. Philip’s lips 
curled with scorn as he stalked through 
the rooms and saw their contents. 

“You know, of course,” he told her, 
“T shall eat out; I shall work at Wolf's 


studio. I may have to do lithograph 
things. I shall not stay here—that’s 
certain.” 


And the house-and-garden woman, 
with a wave of doubt and self-depreci- 
ation, wondered if she had failed, if 
Patsy’s stand would be the better way? 

Two weeks later, Philip, having come 
in and out at strange hours, looking 
wild and disheveled, Lois fainted away 
on the back stairs. The languid, unex- 
pected spring weather had swept in on 
them, penetrating every corner of the 
apartment. Lois had been unused to 
housework for many months, and added 
to the breach with Philip, every step 
was an extra drag. 

When Philip came home at eight 
o'clock, he found lights burning in four 
of the five rooms, and a strange, gray- 
haired, ferret-eyed man sitting beside 
Lois’ bed holding her hand and looking 
grave. 

“Mr. Meredith?” he said curtly. 

Philip nodded. 

“I'd like to have you fill this pre- 
scription—this way, please.” And 
Philip found himself following the 
gray-haired man meekly. 

“Know anything about your wife’s 
family?” the doctor asked him as soon 
as they were in the outside hall. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Any cancer cases?” 

Philip started. 

“None that I heard of. Why— 
why ?” 

“She'll die,” ’ 
“Get this filled, and have some one stay 
with her. She needs watching. If she 
las a second turn like this last she'll 
have to be operated on.” 

A mist seemed to float over Philip’s 
head. He watched it curiously. Then 
he said: 

“How long? 

“Can’t tell. A few months, perhaps. 
She’s a baffling case. There isn't a 
specialist this side of the water that 
could help her.” 

“Ts there no way?” 

“My boy, there is never any way out. 
Get that filled, and stay with her—it’ll 
keep her quiet. Every half hour, un- 


said the doctor grimly. 


” 
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derstand. You're not well-to-do?” His 
tone was kindly. 

“No,” confessed Philip, “but we are 
not paupers.” 

“She said you were an artist?” 

“Yes,” he admitted bitterly. 

“Then you can work at home. You 
won't need a nurse. There wouldn’t be 
enough for one todo. It’s having some 
one here in case a new development sets 
in, that’s all. I’m not sure about the 
case myself. She’s baffling. It will be 
a simple thing to look after. Rich peo- 
ple waste their money on scare cures 
and attendants. Don’t call me again 
unless she’s worse.” 

Philip took the warm, kindly hand, 
and clutched it hard. He listened to the 
doctor’s footsteps go down the stairs 
with a firm, even tread. Lois dying! 
It seemed a nightmare, a confused 
dream that was hard to waken from. 

He went back to her room. She lay 
panting among the pillows—gray, and 
plain, and tired. 


“Philip,” she said gently, “you 
know ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “Oh, yes, I 
know.” 


“The janitor found me on the stairs, 
and sent for the doctor. I should not 
have thought of it. I paid him myself,” 
she told him, with pitiful pride. “You 
see, it has been coming on for some 
time. I did not know what it might 
be.” She paused anxiously. 

“He said you would need some one 
here.” Philip was struggling with his 
whole soul to change the disinterested, 
dead tone, to speak to her tenderly as 
one should speak to the sick, even 
though they are unloved. 

“Yes,” she panted. “I am sorry—but 
you must stay—or get some one.” He 
did not answer. Presently she went on: 
“You have not enough money to—get 
—some—one i 

“No,” he muttered, folding the pre- 
scription slip in his hand many times. 
“No, I'll stay!” 

He left the room abruptly, and Lois 
lay back, tears streaming down the gray 
cheeks. 

“How long, how long?” 
herself, in anguish. 





she asked 


Returning with the medicine, Philip 
poured it out for her, in silence. She 
took it eagerly. The house-and-garden 
woman, like all women, was at her best 
when well and happy. Now, gray, and 
drawn, and weary, she was harsh to 
look at. She could feel Philip’s scru- 
tiny as he bent over to relieve her of 
the spoon. 

“You needn't look at me, Philip,” she 
said, with an effort. “I cannot be very 
nice to see. You always craved the 
beautiful, didn’t you?” 

“T will do my best for you, Lois,” the 
man answered firmly. “Is there an- 
other physician you wish called?” 

“No,” she said, turning her head 
away. “No, there is nothing else to be 
done.” 

“T will stay here,” he repeated, with 
a new strength, born of duty and re- 
nunciation. “I will stay with you.” 

She nodded briefly, a flicker of happi- 
ness crossing the wan face. 

“fam glad, Philip,” she said softly. 
“T am glad if you will stay.” 


CHAPTER X. 


There was no telephone in the new 
flat, and Philip’s friends were unaccus- 
tomed to making long pilgrimages to the 
far side of the city unless assured of 
proper welcome. Philip, who shut his 
eyes to the world outside, refused to 
read letters or the papers or to write; 
he stayed within the grimy house, nurs- 
ing his grudge with sullen determina- 
tion, cursing the fate which had brought 
him to such depths. 

He was afraid to count the money 
he had left. In an almost incredible 
way, Tony had gathered every extra 
penny he possessed, and the old apart- 
ment had cost more than he realized. 
The first few days of Lois’ illness, when 
every time he entered the room to give 
her medicine or food he refused to look 
at her, those first few days the self-pity 
and discontent festered deeply within 
Philip’s soul. He would stare at his 
disheveled, tousled self in the glass, and 
laugh sardonically. He, who had been 
the dandy, the prince of good fellows, 
the man whom his set followed submis- 
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sively, to be brought to this; to an Kast 
Side flat, to a pauper’s income, to a dy- 
ing woman whose plain, gray face he 
hated. 

At first he tried to deny he hated 
Lois, he struggled to convince himself 
that he did not hate her, he merely did 
not love her. But gradually he came to 
acknowledge, shamefacedly, that he ab- 
horred the woman who lay gasping in 
the court bedroom, who watched his 
forced attentions with wistful eyes, and 
who tried to smile when he told her 
good morning in cold tones. 

They knew no one in the building. 
The janitor crawled up occasionally for 
the rent or to ask if the screens needed 
repairing. Outside of the grocer and 
the milkman, Philip had no society. He 
would read old books with a feverish 
desire to forget the woman in the next 
room; he would sit for hours brooding 
over what had happened, wondering 
how long this was to last, what would 
be his next mistake when Lois was dead 
and he was free. 

Then he would glance at the clock, 
and steal into the bedroom, with a grim 
face and set mouth, to give her what 
she needed. Lois seldom spoke to him, 
only when he questioned her. She did 
not try to keep him in her room, and 
when he would walk out with that un- 
poken relief at leaving, she would lean 
hack in the pillows and laugh softly to 
herself—a wild, pathetic little laugh in- 


terwoven with a heartbroken sob. 


Sometimes in the night—Lois slept 
rly—she would stretch out her weak 
to Philip in the direction of his 


room, and try talking to him in soft 
whispers, telling him she still loved and 
believed in him. Yet when he came 
to her, she only spoke short, cold sen- 
tences voicing her immediate needs. 

Day by day they dragged along, the 
early summer making Lois’ gray cheeks 
grow ghastly to look upon. She did not 
try to conceal her ugliness, she lay pas- 
sively on the white pillows, which em- 
phasized the contrast. She employed 
none of the little charms that the most 
of women invalids do, the small, scarce- 
ly noticeable artifices which make the 


sick room attractive. 


One day Philip started to post her 
weekly letter to Deerfield. He glanced 
back at her with a new impulse. 

“Lois, you'd better see the doctor 
again—you’d better see some one else. 
We can’t take one man’s word. You 
must get a nurse.” 

She shook her head. 

“There is no need—yet,” she an- 
swered. “And you have no money.” 

Philip set his teeth. 

“Then I'll stay,” 
gedly. 

“Thank you,” said the house-and-gar- 
den woman. 

Three days after that, Philip paced 
the length of the tiny flat with madden- 
ing, dragging footsteps. His head 
seemed to be reeling, trip-hammer pulses 
throbbed in his forehead. He could not, 
would not, stand this slavery. He could 
not endure the sick room; he would 
steal, beg, borrow the money to send 
Lois away. He was right in taking such 
a stand. She was irresponsible, crazed. 
He thought of half a dozen people to 
go to, yet the name of each one brought 
up some quick objection. He walked 
back and forth, back and forth, now 
treading lightly, now tramping with sav- 
age roughness, stopping once to give 
Lois her medicine and another time to 
lower a window shade. 


he told her dog- 


“God, if I could stop hating her!” he 
muttered, as she thanked him. 


He looked at himself in a small glass. 


1; ° ° 1 
A distinct line was across the hitherto 
smooth forehead, hi hair had grown 
Lil il I r¢ aqi, I! bial lad $l I 
lone and rough : 1 th ware etal 
iong and rougn, anda the eye were Still 


the eyes of the imprisoned jungle beast. 

“T cannot stand this,” he said out 
loud. “I cannot stand this!” 

Lois gave a restless little cough. He 
put his hands over his ears to shut out 
the sound. He went to the cheap man- 
tel in the box of a dining room to rest 
his head on it. It was thick with dust. 
His hands groped wearily along its 
rough surface. A metal something, 
cold and soothing, touched his fevered 
fingers. He raised his head to look. It 
was a key. The key to the forgotten, 
despised, renounced studio—the key to 


the work which lay deep in his heart. 
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He held it up before his haggard, 
worn face. 

“T’ll—work,” 
forget—her.”’ 

The house-and-garden woman sitting 
up in bed heard a slight grating noise. 
She listened sharply. A door, a door 
that had swollen from the heat and had 
to be forced, swung open. Then it 
closed. The key was turned in it again. 
Everything was quiet. A flash of color 
came into the house-and-garden wom- 
an’s gray cheeks. 

“The studio!” she panted. 
unlocked the door!” 

At intervals Philip came to her, and 
then dashed back to the front room. 
Lois wisely made no comment on the 
matter. As the days passed and the 
studio became his stronghold, she gave 
silent thanks that he was learning his 
long-neglected lesson. Day by day, week 
by week, Philip worked fiercely, pas- 
sionately, goading himself on, and on, 
and on. Day by day, week by week, 
Lois grew weaker, more silent. 

They lost all track of time—this man 
and woman who were so solitary, so 
alone, so divided. They forgot the cal- 
endar, and the glad summer season, and 
the fact that there were people in the 
outside world who were well and strong 
and fairly happy. The man, driven to 
work by mental torture and despair, kept 
to his dusty, meager studio without a 
lapse. The woman, sacrificing, wiser 
than the man might ever know, lay dy- 
ing, listening to the sound of that long- 
neglected key turning in its lock, glad 
that she had held Philip to his highest 
self; even at the horrible price of her 
own love, she had bought the genius, 

Philip went out at night usually to 
buy their small store of supplies. Not 
once had he wavered in his faithfulness 
to Lois, not once had he ever neglected 
her. Even in the midst of his painting 
he would stop to come to her promptly, 
to give her every care she needed. 

It was one burning afternoon that 
Lois saw Philip was dressed with un- 
usual care, a sort of careless caricature 
of the old Philip’s immaculate groom- 
ing. Then she knew the picture was 
finished. And when he asked if she 


“Ti— 





he whispered. 


“He’s— 





would mind being alone for an hour or 
so, she knew that he was going to bring 
the outside world in to look at his 
achievement. 

“No, of course I do not mind,” she 
said gently. “Will you mail this, 
please ?” 

Without answering, he took the let- 
ter, and left. It was an effort for Lois 
to go to the studio, and force the door 
open. By degrees she managed to make 
her way through the maze of furniture 
and easels which almost blocked prog- 
ress. And in the middle of the deso- 
late, filthy surroundings in which Philip, 
the dandy, had worked, she saw his pic- 
ture. “The Return’ she knew he must 
have named it, a fit companion piece to 
his stolen “The Parting.” 

The joy of reunion, the pain of the 
long absence, the suffering, the strange, 
wistful patience were all told in the 
woman's face. The man, noble, full of 
higher resolves, repentant, humble, 
smiled down at the upturned face, and 
one strong, protecting arm touched the 
woman’s dark head. “The Return!” 
The gladdest, bravest, finest thing she 
had ever dreamed him capable of ; every 
stroke of optimism, every bit of color- 
ing, every splendid thing in it had been 
painted in through suffering, dull, 
throbbing, incessant suffering, latent, 
insane hysteria, and a man’s wild, pas- 
sionate rebelling at his fate—suffering, 
yet the picture left you with the feel- 
ing of dancing sunbeams, of roses in 
the moonlight, of birds singing at sun- 
rise. 

Lois groped her way out of the room. 

“My work is finished, too,” she said 
loudly. “Now 1l—am—free!” 


The man whom Philip dragged up to 
see the canvas was frankly dubious. He 
had known Philip before, and always 
had declared that he needed the yeast 
before he would be worth treating seri- 
ously. He came with him merely be- 
cause it was a dull afternoon, and he 
disliked hearing Philip beg so piteously. 

“You look like a savage,” he said. 
“You're ragged and seedy. What's been 
your trouble? Drink?” 

“No,” Philip answered stolidly. 
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The man gave one glance at the can- 
vas. Then he stepped back a few paces, 
knocking over the furniture  reck- 
lessly. 

“You’ve grown, Meredith,” he said 
enthusiastically. “You've lived, man, 
you've He held out his hand im- 
pulsively. ‘You've arrived,” he finished 
warmly. 

Philip glanced at the little nickel 
clock. He must not forget Lois’ broth. 

“I’m glad,” he said huskily. “I’m 
glad. I thought it was a little better 
than other things.” 

“Better?” said the art man. “I tell 
you, you've found success. Believe me, 
Meredith, you've got it coming.” 

Philip did not answer. He stared at 
the canvas with breathless, timid eyes. 
It seemed like some hallucination that 
these last weeks had punished him with. 

“Where’s your wife?” asked the art 
man. “She ought to be in on this.” 

“She’s ill,” he added hastily. “She’s 
very ill.” 

“That's too bad. I see you’ve got her 
The rest of the face is differ- 


eyes in. 
ent. It’s good, awfully good.” 

Philip started. He looked at the can- 
vas in amazement. Unconsciously he 


had painted the house-and-garden wom- 
an’s great gray eyes, copied them faith- 


fully with a wonderful exactness. And 
he had painted to forget her! 
“Yes, those are her eyes,” he ad- 


mitted, in a low voice. 

The art man glanced around the room. 

“You've had a hard row,” he com- 
mented shrewdly. “You've been up 
against the cushion, haven't you? Well, 
that always brings results. Pretty dif- 
ferent from old times. I don’t want to 
keep you, if Mrs. Meredith is ill; tell 
her for me she has a husband to be 
proud of. I want to see you to-mor- 
row, young man, at ten o’clock, sharp. 
Now, don’t go gloating, Meredith. 
Good-by. I’m going to blaze the trail 
that every novice tries to coax me onto 
hereafter. Good-by, old man.” 

He ran down the stairs, shouting back 
cheery, flattering remarks. Philip stood 
listening, the dim, unreal feeling still 
within, 

He turned to go in to Lois. 

4 


He must 


go into her room, and tell her what 
he had done. She would probably 
smile at him with that ghostlike, gray 
smile, and he would have to 

The small court bedroom was empty. 
The bed had been carefully made, the 
pillows, with their telltale little hollows, 
lay across the white counterpane. Lois’ 
clothing still hung in the clothes press, 
and her small trinkets remained un- 
touched on the dressing table. 

At first, Philip thought it a part of 
the hallucination. But as he advanced 
into the room, touching the empty bed 
carefully, and looking at the letter ad- 
dressed to him which lay on the table, 
he realized that he was free. 

The letter was a long, carefully writ- 
ten message ; evidently it had taken sev- 
eral days for her to complete it. With 
a dazed gesture, he tore off the envelope, 
and, sitting on the small bed, he read 
Lois’ last words to him: 


Puitip: I have known always that some 
day you would put aside your folly and 
come into your own. How long before this 
should happen I dared not think. By what 
means I did not fathom until the great 
change came into our lives, until indistinct 
dislike crystallized into hatred and aversion, 
until common decency forbade your sending 
me to a charity ward. 

Oh, my husband, did you never stop to 
think that in all these weeks, I, too, have 
suffered? Have you never realized that to 
stay here, dying inch by inch, listening to 
your impatient, bruised soul fighting for its 
existence, was not hard to endure? Do you 
believe 1 have been blind to your looks, your 
voice, your very presence, when necessity 
caused you to come to me? Philip, it is 
such a little while since we planned for our 
marriage, a terribly, tragically little while 

Every time I heard you pace the floor, 
grinding your teeth, cursing your fate, | 
prayed that some impulse would whisper 
that work would be your salvation. Every 
time you turned from me, it seemed that 
God would not keep me here much longer. 
I, too, have longed to be free. 

I am going home. Going home to Deer- 
field as soon as you have done your work. 
I am going home to die. I want you to 
understand my last wishes and respect them. 
That will not be so very hard, will it, seeing 
they will be the last? If you try to see or 
write me I shall be invisible, blind. I do 
not ever want to see you again, to hear from 
you in any way. I am through with my part 
in your life. I will have served my purpose 
when this letter comes into your hands. 
That you have crushed me, broken me on 
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the wheel, may never occur to you. But 
that is of the least importance. In outstay 
ing my welcome as your wife, I have been 
the tool through which you were driven to 
work. You could not evade me—could you, 
boy? And you never would have listened to 
the call of honest labor through any other 
means. 

Each time I think over the past few 
months, I am glad it has been so. that I have 
had the courage to keep with you, to stay 
until the end of your weakness has come. 
You must not write me, understand? Jou 
must not come to Deerfield. It would be 
useless. Not that I think you would come 
because of tardy love and conscience—you 
have been rather raw, boy, do remem 
ber?—but you might come because of some 
strange pride and sense of duty. And | 
forbid it. Once and for all. Vhen it is 
over, when [ am dead, I will have told them 
to send you word. Then you may come, It 
will do no harm, and, perhaps, you may care 


you 


to see that the headstone is artistic; small 
things used to bother you. 
3ut until that time, no matter how long, 


you must stay away. You will not need this 
urging, though, will you? 

I have been plain, distasteful, revolting 
for you to endure. You would have killed 
me if you had not been afraid of your own 
soul. I have failed in your eyes as your 
wife. I have been, to your mind, the blot, 
the ruination. Perhaps you may not see my 
viewpoint, perhaps you never will connect 
me with your success, for you are going to 
have success, Philip, that is quite inevitable. 
You may allude to me as an “unfortunate 
episode,” an “ill-advised attachment.” I re- 
member reading in the lives of great men of 
such incidents. I have always pondered over 
them. Whose word made them so? What 
right had they to so judge them? I have 
often wondered if there will not be a sep 
arate little corner in heaven for the “unfor- 
tunate episodes” in the lives of great men! 

Later: Can you understand what | 
meant to accomplish? Laugh, or sneer, or 


have 


frown, or ignore, as you choose. It has 
been done. I have held you prisoner until 
Success claimed you for her own. Like the 


snatched at a straw in 
yourself. Your straw 
saved yourself. 


drowning man, you 
your efforts to save 
was a rusted key, and you 


I have crept in to see the picture. “The 
Return,” you must surely call it. It is well 
done. It is worthy. But why did you use 
the eyes? 


She will help me 
throw away the 
take them 


Patsy. 
Burn or 
I could not 


I have sent for 
get away quickly. 
things. Somehow 
with me. 

Forget me, 
now. Only the 
only the limitless, 
dying which so many 
With me, I am content, 


laugh at me. So little matters 
fact of our mutual fre edom. 
boundless privilege of 
struggle to attain. 
secure. Good-by. 
Lois 
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Ile read and reread the closely writ 
ten pages. Ile stared at the empty bed, 
at the closet filled with her clothes. A 

reat, aching void suddenly took pos 
session of his heart. She was gone. 
The gray-cheeked, hollow-eyed woman 
who had been his anchor, his millstone, 
as he fancied, was gone. He was alone 
—all alone. Mechanically he glanced at 
her table to see if the medicine supply 
was exhausted. She had not taken any 
of it. The thought flashed across him 
with keen alarm: 

Lois had gone. 
her again. 

He reached out to touch the hollow 
in one of the white pillows. How many 
restless, burning hours had she lain 
there praying that he stroke her head 
as gently! Success was waiting for him, 
the success he had panted and yearned 
for all of his foolish, turbulent youth, 
the youth that flitted like a drone from 
one flower to the other, too indolent to 
gather the sweetness. Success had 
come. He was sure of that. A hollow, 
se horrible success! 

Beads of perspiration dripped from 
his forehead, and he buried his face in 
the pillows. Harsh, dry sobs broke from 
his i. Lois was gone. She had 
earned her freedom. This was _ her 
prison. Here she had lain, day after 
day, hated, neglected. tortured, waiting 
to rouse the man in him! 

Success—the word mocked him as he 
tried speaking it aloud. Was all suc- 
cess built on such rotten foundation? 
Did all masterpieces hide some broken 
heart or crushed life? He sobbed on, 
gripping the pillows in his trembling 
hands. 

He raised 


He would never see 


his head to stare at the 
ugly, iron bed. He tried to visualize the 
woman who had just left it. Her sol- 
emn eyes seemed to look at him tri- 
umphantly, her gray cheeks flushed in 
his imagination as he whispered that he 
had won out, he had learned the value 
of work, the endless toil and sacrifice of 
so-called inspiration. 

But it was only his imagination. Lois 
was not there. He would never be able 
to tell her this was so; he must wait 


And 


to beg forgiveness from a corpse. 
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the bitter irony, the unbearable irony of 
his transformation seemed to pierce his 
very heart. Why had he not realized 
this before? Why do most men wait 
until it is too late? 

Success—a bauble, a frail toy. They 
would crown him with laurels and laud 
him to the skies, they would tell him of 
his wonderful, God-given talent, his 
artist's sense of the fineness of things. 
very compliment, every tribute, every 
honor would be a festering sore, a 
double-edged sword he would have to 
stab his conscience with. He must lis- 
ten to them in silence; he must submit, 
accept. 

And all the time her eyes would be 
looking at him sadly, her wasted face 
would be smiling as she had smiled 
these last weeks—it was Lois who de- 
served the highest guerdon man could 


give. It was cheating to take the re- 
ward. Yet he must keep on and on ac- 
cepting praise, like a thief. who sells 


stolen goods. It would not do any good 
to tell them. They would not under- 
stand. On and on and on. He would 
live to be an old man, every day would 
be a century. And he must not write to 
her or go to her. He must wait—wait 
—wait! He must listen at every strange 
step lest it be the message telling him 
he might come. 
Philip dragged the 


himself out of 


room, back to the studio, where the 
bright, joyous figures of “The Return” 
led at him. The woman's ey he 
emed to gro ‘ld and stern 
held b ] Is ] in to Cl ippt - 
ing] Thank some kind fate that he 
still had her eyes to look at. He had 


painted that—as if such gladness could 
exist—and Lois had home to die. 
Her return! 

“God!” cried the man, in anguish. “I 
think there will be punishment enough 
in all the lonesome years to come—pun- 
ishment enough even for such as I!” 


gone 


CHAPTER XI. 


’atsy Wood came to Philip after he 
wrote her. But it was a quiet, cold 
Patsy, whose scornful eyes and silent 


manner made him shrink from asking 


AND.-Gs 
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about Lois. She merely packed away 
the girl's clothes and belongings, and had 
them sent where Philip asked. She 
looked at his picture calmly, tears 
crowding for room in her blue eyes. 

“Philip,” she said briefly, wish I 
could hate you. But I only pity you.” 

“There is no way,” he began feebly, 
his lips trembling. 

“None,” she answered. “None.” 

“The Return” swept New York even 
more than “The Parting” had done. 
And every other sketch and idle draw- 
ing of the same artist made the critics 
quiver with appreciation. He seemed 
unable to let his work alone, he kept at 
it feverishly, earnestly, intently, deaf to 
all warning friends who begged him to 
rest. He buried himself in his studio, 
refusing invitations, new friends, or re- 
newal of the old. The Hermit, Spauld- 
ing nicknamed him. 

Alone, always alone, waiting for the 
word to come. Once he wrote her wild- 
ly, telling her of the success, of the bit- 
ter realization. But the letter came back 
unopened. 

Another time he wired, but there was 
no reply. Always success, and money, 
and fame coming to him. He seemed 
marked for material gain. Always the 


hollow, empty feeling, the weary, lone- 
some longing to see her, to beg her for- 
giveness, kneel at her feet and hear 


reproaches. Only the 
kept his mind clear. 
to form = 
1) half-explained 
things, which made men el women 
turn away with choked throats and a 
longing to reclaim their lost ideals. 
There was never any explanation 
about the separation. Only Patsy knew 
the truth. And he thanked God that one 


her woman's 
magic of his brush 
And every 


troke seemed 


tran 


tures trange 
‘ 


ical, 


woman could despise him. The rest 
babbled glibly about it, said “he out- 
grew his wife—naturally,” and_ that 


“they were never suited.’ Salt to the 
wound, yet he was helpless 
Their wedding anniversary 
That was the time he wrote her. 
fall—the same warm, generous 
when Lois first learned of New York. 
Sometimes he lay awake all night, star- 
ing up at the dark ceiling, praying that 


passed. 
The 
fall 
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he might know soon that she was cold, 
and sweet, and dead. 

He fancied she must be suffering on 
certain days; he had nightmares in 
which he would waken, to find his hands 
outstretched trying to gather her pain- 
wracked form closely. Then he would 
write again, and again, and again—and 
the letters would come back unopened! 

His money was his shame, part of the 
albatross. He used to dream about what 
he could have done for her, ha! he not 
been so blind. Lois had always wanted 
a place in the country, a bungalow home 
with wild roses climbing over the door- 
way and little children laughing at the 
windows. 

Only the glare of the city, the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the near-worship- 
ers answered him. Only the blinding, 
beating pain that made him paint to 
forget. 

“You taught me work, dear heart,” 
he would murmur over and over again 
as the dull hours dragged on. 

Still no word. 

Winter came, Christmas, New Year 
—he relived the brief period of their 
life together. New Year—biting win- 
ter, it would be so cold back there. Had 
she furs, had she comforts, had she 
friends, what had they said to her, 
what had she said to them, had she 
shielded him, had she sacrificed even to 
the very end? He wrote again, but no 
reply came. 

Fame, fame, fame! It stifled, choked, 
strangled him. He felt he would go 
mad if the false honors did not cease. 
The shadow for the substance! 

He was numb, unfeeling, when Patsy 
came to him shyly, almost genially, one 
winter day, and told him she was go- 
ing to marry Spaulding. 

“He is sick, and alone,” she explained. 
“He needs me. Philip, it is when peo- 
ple need you that you must go to them. 
Dick is broken. He is an old man.” 
After a silence on his part, she said 
softly: “Lois was right. She stayed. 


I see why now.” 
“She?” he questioned eagerly. 
Patsy nodded. 
“She told me so long ago. 
But she stayed. 


I laughed, 


and blamed her. She 


knew that love is before all else, that 
through love all else is accomplished. 
And she stayed, offering her love as the 
sacrifice for you. “I see now that I, too, 
must stay with Dick.” 

“Patsy,” he begged, “tell me: Is she 
dead? She promised me I could come 
when she was dead.” 

Patsy took his hands gently. 

“Oh, you poor sinner!” she answered 
honestly. “1 wish I did know. But I 
don’t.” 


The day after Patsy was married, the 
wire came. It said, “Come,” and was 
unsigned. 

The train was late, due to a blinding 
snowstorm. It was dusk when the Deer- 
field Station was called, and, stumbling 
down the aisle, Philip found himself 
shivering on the rickety platform. One 
or two stray hangers-on eyed him grave- 
ly. He spoke, but they did not answer. 
Philip had forgotten that Deerfield did 
not know him as Philip Meredith, the 
artist genius. To their simple little 
world he was still the man Lois Carson 
had run away from, the man who had 
broken her heart. And they treated him 
accordingly. 

He passed the graveyard on the way 
to the old farm. He shut his eyes, and 
looked away !est he see them digging a 
new grave. It would be so cold, so 
lonesome for her to lie out there now. 

The stony look in Aunt Martha’s eyes 
did not matter. He brushed past her 
gaunt figure eagerly. 

“Lois,” he sobbed. “I must see her! 
Tell me if she suffered—tell me——” 

He was told to sit in the best room— 
to sit, and wait, and think. A hundred 
old associations flooded his memory, a 
thousand thoughts of Lois as he had 
seen her in this very room blinded his 
brain. To wait—— 

A soft bundle, squirming, wrapped in 
pink flannel lay in his arms., 

“Lois left this for you,” Aunt Martha 
forced herself to say mechanically. “She 
named him Philip.” 

The baby eyes, the wondering baby 
face stared up at his, the tiny, soft, new 
hand grasped his coat and tugged it, 
the little feet moved restlessly in their 
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restraining wrappings. A soft cry 
seemed to be an echo of her voice call- 
ing up from the grave. 

“T never knew,” he said slowly, “I 
never even dreamed—I never even 
knew.” 

“Did you ever ask?” The metallic 
voice was good to listen to; it was par- 
adise to find blame, just censure. 

The snow on his coat melted, and 
trickled down dangerously near the pink 
flannel. Aunt Martha would have taken 
the bundle away, but the man held it 
jealously. 

“No, I never asked,” he said broken- 
ly. “I never —cared. I’ve got to live 
now, to live and make her son proud 
of me.” 

Something in the old, worn expres- 
sion on his face made the New Eng- 
land woman’s chin quiver. 

Presently he asked feebly: 

“When did he come?” 

“Six weeks ago, just six weeks ago.” 

Ah, then the sharp mound he had ac- 
cidentally seen at the edge of the cem- 
etery was hers. They had placed no 
name above it yet! 

He looked up into the stern face with 
faltering eyes. 

“T didn’t even 
aimlessly. ‘I never 
cared, I never ie 

The gaunt figure left the room. 
man pressed the fragrant pink face 
against his thin cheek. So little left 
him, yet so much! It seemed a long, 
tangled road in which he had always 
lagged behind. 

*Philip!’ 

The house-and-garden woman stood 
beside him, her voice trembling with 
forgiveness. 

A house-and-garden woman grown 
young again through the love of her 
little son, through the knowledge that 
marriage brings other happiness beside 
the generally accepted doctrine of a 
harmonious union, a sane, sweet joy 
which comes to all women when they 
hear the first, eerie cry of their child. 


he repeated 
never 


know,” 
asked, I 


The 


A joy so strong, so radiant, so lasting 
that the passionate, turbulent love of 
men sinks into the background, and the 
realization of all which is to follow 
comes to the mothers. The realization 
that from the date of the birth cry 
neither romance, riches, achievement, 
nor gratifying of personal ambitions can 
longer be paramount. All interests are 
subservient to the soft bundle of pink- 
and-white flesh. And from the new 
standpoint of a mother all questions 
must be redecided, all standards of 
ethics overhauled. With this glad 
knowledge in her heart, Lois stood be- 
side her husband and smiled down at 
the pink bundle, the house-and-garden 
woman's symbol of womanhood! 

“You are not dead—you are not 
dead!” he kept repeating like a tired 
child who has been lost and brought 
home again. 

“IT thought there would be no other 
outcome,” she said gently. “The doctor 
told me there could be no other way. 
But it was not in our hands to decide. 
The cancer was a scare—just a phase 
of my nervous self. I thought there 
would be no baby to leave for you, 
Philip. So I did not tell you. And I 
Was sure you would not have —cared.” 

The pink bundle stirred resentfully, 
and the man and woman bent over it 
with guilty eyes. 

“Then I waited until I was strong 
enough—to—to stand being told-——”’ 

“Being told?” He burned her lips 
with his 

“That your love was still dead. | 
waited until I could hear you say that, 
and could smile at you—with my boy 
in my arms.” 

He crushed her in his arms. 

“Lois, you believe in me, you care, 
you still can care, can believe! You 
mean it, you’re not-——” 

“Believe in you?” The house-and- 
garden woman smiled up at him, her 
gray eyes rippling with long-earned 
happiness. “1 love you—my boy’s fa- 
ther!” 


kisses, 
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HN the last seat of a pew in a 
Presbyterian church a young 
man sat under the open win- 
dow on a June Sunday morn- 
ing. A little away the buggies 
and the country wagons were tied un- 
der the shed, and he could see the horses 
flick the flies and hear the stamping of 
their feet in the heat. 

The church, which had seemed a 
cathedral to him when he was a boy, 
was crowded; and the hot air, fanned 
by innumerable palm-leaf fans, was 
misty and odorous over the hearers’ 
heads. The minister sent forth his 
tremulous voice with its message of 
Eternal Wrath. Later, Doctor Porter 
would more gently speak of Mercy. 

Dave Brooke had listened to reams 
of good, stanch sermons in his youth, 
Then he had stealthily kicked the paint 
off the pew or counted heads, or flirted 
with Cissy Flower up near the pulpit. 
She had sat there in the Fiower pew, 
within his sight, during all their child- 
hood. From babyhood through little, 
sweet girlhood he had seen pretty bon- 
nets, and smiles, and curls, and roses, 
Sunday after Sunday, until he went to 
Harvard and church knew him no more. 

She had never looked more flower- 
like than on this Sunday morning. Her 
profile was turned to David; he could 
study her. On her leghorn hat lay a 
garland of country flowers whose pale 
tints made the only color in her dress. 
Delicately made, blond and fair, she 
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might have been a summer butterfly 
flown into the dark old church, settling 
for a brief space while Doctor Porter 
read: 

a ‘e 
Life. 

David had known her all his life. The 
night he left Preenville for Boston, 
eighteen months ago, he had kissed her; 
and his kiss on her lips, the kiss of mas- 
tery and ecstasy, met fainter kisses, 
timid kisses which they had frequently 
and simply exchanged since their child- 
hood. When he was an old man he 
would say: 

“I have loved her all my life!” 

He was a big fellow, and the narrow 
pew was uncomfortable. His _ legs 
cramped, and he lounged indolently. 
He had come in late, nodded to the sex- 
ton wrinkles had danced in his 
friendly smile. No one else had seen 
him. Cissy did not know that he was 
coming home. She sat in the pew, her 
hymn book open, dreaming. 

He had not written to her for five 
months. Was that why she was pale 
and thoughtful? 

When they were little children, Cissy 
had gone away for an unwonted excur- 
sion to the sea, returning months later 
to Preenville, and she looked at her 
playmate, and said gravely: 

“T know you. You’re Dave Brooke, 
but you've changed your face.” 

Now what would she say? 
not suppose her innocent eyes 


am the Resurrection and the 


Ww he se 


He did 
would 
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read the truth, but she would see a 
change. 

He had followed the sermon mechan- 
ically, hearing the warnings and ex- 
hortations, and they alone had power 
to impress him; only the rebukes caught 
his ears. 

“ ‘If a man die shall he live again?’ ” 
And, with the pessimism of morbid, 
self-accusation, the young man said to 
himself : 

“No! Innocence once lost is lost for- 
ever!” And the gentler close of the old 
man’s benediction fell on his. ears in 
vain. 

The minister gave out the hymn, and 
the congregation rose with rustling and 
alacrity. The long morning was past. 
There would be good noon dinners to 
enjoy, peaceful drives home to enjoy, 
and the restful afternoon to follow. 

The Son of God goes forth to war. 

Always battle and strife! Why are 
fellows given such natures and tempta- 
tions? He did not rise in reverence, but 
sat, sunken a little, in the pew. 

A goodly army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid; 


In robes of white arrayed. 

Cissy stood beside her mother in a 
dress of white, pure as the petal of a 
stainless flower on some unattainable 
height. David knew that she was hu- 
man, loving, and real. This afternoon, 
when the folks were sitting on the porch, 
they might have the back porch to them- 
selves, and he could put his arms around 
her, and tell her she was the sweetest 
little girl in the world. So she was, and 
he was not worthy for her to wipe her 
shoes upon. 

“You've changed your 
Brooke!” 

It was not a new one to be proud of, 
Cissy Flower, psychically drawn to him, 
put her hymn book in the rack, turned, 
and saw him. Her face flushed like the 
dawn. She broke into a rapturous and 
loving smile. She would have flown to 
him like a bird had such a thing been 
possible. 

During the last verse of the hymn, 
before any one else had left the church, 


face, Dave 


David Brooke smashed his hat on his 
head, stalked out, and walked to the 
farm where he lived, through the dust 
three miles. 

When she came out of church in a 
tremble and flutter, she saw only the 
rustic young men she had long ago com- 
pared to David and found wanting. 
Cissy Flower thought she had dreamed. 
The sexton, folding his wrinkles one 
over another, smiled on her, and said: 

“Dave cut out early. Guess Preen- 
ville meetin’house ain't good ’nough for 
a college feller like him.” 

“Seen Dave?” one of the young men 
asked her. “Went home ‘cross lots. 
Ain’t seen his folks yet likely.” 

She drove back to the farm in a 
dream behind the fat horse, and the per- 
sistent flies; and her mother’s conversa- 
tion droned in her ears. 

“Law sakes, Cissy child, drive, or let 
me! Where are ye goin’? Pearl’ll be in 
the ditch with us ‘fore ye know it. 
There, gimme the lines. What did the 
sexton say about Dave? Be Dave 
Brooke home? Did ye see ’im? Was 
he jokin’ ye? Git-ap, Pearl. Them flies 
is too pesterin’ to the pore animal. Nets 
is no good. Wasn't that an upliftin’ 
sermon? Half the time, though, I guess 
you was dreamin’.” 

So she had been dreaming! So she 
dreamed always! Ever since she had 
been born Cissy lived in the dream 
world, filled at first by fairies and dolls, 
her beloved animals, goats, and rabbits, 
and birds, followed later with vague 
fancies, and hopes, and pure desires, 
that made her heart flutter in her breast 
and her color come and go; and the 
horizon along the wheat fields seemed a 
gate right into heaven. When her girl- 
hood was at its beginning, David 
Brooke, who had always been in her 
life, suddenly filled it. He kissed her, 
made her a woman, and she promised 
to be his wife. 

“There’s your father, Cissy Flower, 
settin’ on the stoop in the broilin’ sun 
*thout his hat on. Said last week he 
didn’t b’lieve in Jonah and the whale. 
Don’t look like he b’lieves in sunstrokes, 
neither. Father! Father Flower! 
Reach out, Cissy, and hit that fly with 
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the whip up by-her ear. It’s drawed the 
blood, pore critter!” 

Mr. Flower rose from his comforta- 
ble, lounging posture on the step, came 
down to take the horse, and helped his 
wife and daughter from the buggy. 

“Sweat some, didn’t she?” he said 
compassionately to Pearl. ‘’Most et 
up by flies, too, pore beast. Wonder 
how much good the Lord’s day has done 
Pearl so fur. Must ’a’ bin pretty hot 
for church; Lucy.” 

And Mrs. Flower remarked caustical- 
ly that she didn’t see as church was any 
hotter than the front stoop in the broil- 
in’ sun. 

Cissy went upstairs. She was glad 
that she had worn her prettiest dress to 
church that day, that her hat had not 
been spoiled by the shower last Sunday. 

David had come home! She sat down 
on her bed. The scent of garden sweéts, 
of big, pink roses and syringas, filled the 
attic chamber. Cissy had dreamed here, 
thinking of David; wept here after bid- 
ding him good-by; waited here for his 
letters in the months that he had not 
written; and-with wisdom and patience 
waited until he should write, trusting 
him implicitly, incapable of dreaming 
in all her dreams that her lover should 
be disloyal to his promise. Now he had 
come home! 

The midday dinner sent its invitation 
up to her room. 

“Cissy, Cissy Flower! Bean’t you 
comin’ down to help your maw?” 

She didn’t want any dinner herself. 
Couldn’t they leave her alone with her 
dreams? He would come at four 
o'clock likely, when the dishes were 
washed and the folks taking a nap. She 
arose, sighing, to lay away her hat and 
go down to help Mrs. Flower. 

Toward six o'clock of the longest day 
of her life, when the clock had ticked 
out her heart, and its big voice and its 
click driven her from room to room, 
from window to window, her cold 
hands wiped away two big tears, and 
she ran down the path to the gate, won- 
dering why she had not gone there be- 
fore to wait for him. In the shade of 
the oaks it was cool as a dell, and the 
breeze stirred Cissy’s hair. David's 





No doubt she 
He would come 


mother was an invalid. 
had kept him at home. 
for tea. 

Would he come at all? Oh, did it 
mean that there was something really 
wrong? The dreadful months of his 
silence began to assume their grave re- 
ality; and the fact that he had gone 
out from church without speaking to her 
meant something to her now at last. 
Was David not coming to her at all any 
more? God, that they both had learned 
about, who seemed to speak to them 
through the minister’s voice and words, 
God wouldn't let that be! 

Suppose David shouldn’t come to her 
any more? How long would she have 


to live? She was eighteen. People 
lived terribly long these days. Grand- 


papa Beedle was ninety. Her eyes fas- 
tened on the path before her until her 
gaze blurred. 

“There is the mill pond,” she thought. 
“T need never live to be ninety without 
David.” 

When she saw a buggy coming around 
the curve to the evening light, her 
hands caught at the gate for support. It 
was the Brooke buggy; but old Mr. 
Brooke was driving it. She opened the 
gate, and stood holding it for him; and 
her pale face looked out through the 
dusk. She could not speak or ask him: 
“Ts David dead?” 

“Howdy, Cissy,” nodded the old man. 
“Folks home?” 

There was no tragedy in it excepting 
her heart. She let Farmer Brooke go 
up to the house alone. But after a few 
moments, when the sound of her par- 
ents’ voices, greeting their neighbor, had 
died, she went back by the kitchen 
Way, upstairs to her own room. It was 
filling with the twilight. Under her win- 
dow, out on the porch, in Mr. Brooke's 
clear, nasal voice, she heard David's 
name. She went over to the low win- 
dow, and kneeled down by it, half 
crouching. Her father, her mother, and 
Mr. Brooke were talking together on 
the piazza. 

“Where’s the little maid?” she heard 
her father ask. When he was in a ten- 
der mood he called her that. 

“Down by the gate,” Mrs. Flower an- 
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swered. “She’s went down to watch out 
fer David.” 
“Yes,” Farmer Brooke answered, “I 


seen her there. Leave ’er be. I don’t 
want to say what I’ve come fer before 
the girl. I've drove over to see you 
folks alone.” 

“Set down,” said Mrs. Flower. 

“No, ma’am, I'll stand.” 

The girl, crouching in her window, 
did not lean out to see the group on the 
porch. She only listened to the old 
man’s voice. 

“I've got a nasty piece of work here, 
Mrs. Flower and Seth Flower. I’ve 
come over to announce to ye that I feel 
like I hain’t got no son...» Mr. Brooke 
passed for a hard, reserved man, but not 
for an unkindly one, and he had been a 
good father to David. “That boy,” he 
continued, “whose l'arnin’ has et up all 
our savin’s, for whom I mortgaged the 
land and the barn to send to college, he’s 
a disgrace to me and to his mother.” 

The girl in the window quivered ; but, 
lest she lose some of his words, she con- 
trolled herself. She heard him clear 
his throat and expectorate; heard her 
mother’s chair scrape gently on the 
porch. Her own beating heart was 
against the sill of the window. 

“IT begin to guess that college hain’t 
no place fer a decent farmer boy, Seth 
and Mrs. Flower. I wish to God I'd 
kept him to home!” 

Cissy’ Flower heard her mother say: 

“Ain't you hard on youth, Mr. 
Bro ke?” 

And Mr. Brooke laughed hoarsely. 

“T hain’t begun to be yet, Mrs. Flow- 
er; but I hope to God I kin be!” 

rhere was a silence, and it rang to the 
rl like a sound of the hardest quality. 
David! David! 
She heard her father speak, and she 
loved him for it. 

“See here, Brooke, if the boy had any- 
thing to say to Cissy, why didn’t he 
come himself?” 

Farmer Brooke laughed again mis- 
erably. 

“Why, he hadn’t the face to show up, 
folks. He sent me.” 

Now she pressed hard against the sill, 
her face white as death, and peered over 


or 
gir 


like a morning-glory on a vine around a 
window. But no one saw her. 

David! David Brooke! 

The old man went on without inter- 
ruption: 

“He’s made a reg’lar mess of his life, 
folks. Seems like a college man can do 
anything he likes up there in them halls 
of l'arnin’. He hain’t educated himself 
as his maw and me had hoped; but he’s 
gambled away at cards all the money 
we sent him—the money we got so hard- 
ly—and has been drunken, and waste- 
ful, and idle. I hearn all these things ; 
but his mother, she wouldn’t b’lieve a 
word of it, and I sent for the boy. 
‘You come home,’ I says to him in my 
letters, ‘or I'll come over and fetch ye.’ 
And he thought he'd better come; and, 
when he did, he hadn’t a word to say for 
himself.” 

“Seth Brooke,” Mrs. Flower cut in, 
“ain't you ashamed to come over here 
and talk agin’ your own boy?” 

“He hain’t my son,” said the farmer 
grimly. ‘“He’s my stepson, and _ his 
mother’s spoiled him; and I guess it'll 
be the death of him.” 

Standing as Cissy did, now close in 
the window, like a white moth blown 
there and clinging, her hands holding to 
the curtain, she could now see the group 
below her; the two farmers, and her 
mother in her Sunday-afternoon dress- 
ing sack. 

“Waal,” said her father, heaving his 
body to and fro on his feet like a ship 
at sea. “Waal, Seth Brooke, I was a 
boy onct. Wasn’t you? And I'd ’a’ 
heap rather try to garden with natural 
greens than with highbreds. Boys is all 
alike. When David comes over here I'll 
talk to’im. I'll ——” 

“Bless you, father!” breathed the girl, 
listening. ‘Bless you!” 

“David,” Mr. Brooke answered, 
“won't give ye the chance, Flower, to 
talk to him. He hain’t comin’ over here. 
He’s went to Boston.” 

Cissy gave a little cry; but killed it in 
her throat, poor child! Otherwise she 
did not move. 

“By gosh,” said Flower, in a lowering 
tone, “ye don’t mean to say that he’s 
gone; that he’s the kind of a felly that 
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you say, Seth! I don’t b’lieve ye! How 
about my little maid?” 

“Hark!” said Mrs. Flower. “I heard 
a sound, Seth. Look! Ain't that Cissy 
comin’ up the walk?” 

No. It was the alderbush. It always 
looked like a woman’s dress or a ghost. 

Cissy’s white face peered down upon 
them like an accusing spirit’s; like an 
Ophelia from the stream, as white and 
wild. Mr. Brooke continued in a lower 
tone impressively : 

“He's gone back to Boston. 
*im back.” 

He dropped his voice still further, 
and put one gnarled old hand on his 
neighbor’s arm. 

“Of course you was a boy onct, Seth. 
Me, too. And I hain’t no parson nor 
any angel; but Dave Brooke’s a bad lot. 
He couldn’t deny any of the charges I 
brought up agin’ him. He’s turned his 
back on us and gone—and gone from 
your little girl. Folks, he’s gone back to 

3oston—to a woman!” 

Cissy Flower did not move from the 
window where she had clung. She 
couldn't go down in the midst of them 
all, for they seemed to her far-away 
strangers—strangers from David and 
herself. She could not make her grief 
part of them, nor face that old man with 
his wrinkles, and his horrible voice, and 
his tidings. A smile crossed her lips, 
and lingered. It was the last light of 
girlhood that slipped from her face. 
Love and trust were there, loyalty and 
hope—and at that moment they all 
slipped away. 

When Mr. Brooke had driven away 
and her father and mother were alone, 
Cissy went downstairs and out to them. 

“Why, it’s the little maid!” 

Her father tried to smile on her, and 
her mother sat helplessly in the rocker 
against the wall. 

Cissy, in the doorway, white as moon- 
light, twisted her handkerchief in her 
hand. 

“TI heard what he said. I came to ask 
if I can put up my things and go to Aunt 
Patience, at Waterford, for a_ spell, 
father, mother ?” 

She went slowly to her father, and he 


We sent 
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took her cold hands between his and 
drew her to him tenderly. 

“Can I go over to Aunt Patience’s ?” 
she repeated feverishly, with catching 
breath. “Can I go for a spell?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the father soothingly, 
“you can go. Speak up, mother.” 

With a cry, as if all the misery of her 
young heart were unloosed in it, Cissy 
threw herself against her father’s breast 
and burst into tears. The old man held 
her against his Sunday waistcoat. 

“Hush, my dearie,” he said, dis- 
tressed. “Don’t cry so, my little maid. 
Mother, mother!” 

But Mrs. Flower, hurt at the prefer- 
ence shown her husband and very much 
disturbed herself, had risen and gone 
indoors. 

“Oh, father, father!” 
“Hush, my lamb!” 
bent over her golden one. 

little maid!” 


His gray head 
“Hush, my 


“David Brooke! David Brooke! 
You’re a coward!” The car’s motion 
had rung it all the way from Preen- 
ville to Boston, and now the trolley 
passing under his window clanged it 
out; but, loudest of all, the inner voice 
of his conscience told him: “You're a 
coward, and that’s the worst thing 
you've been yet.” 

He sat in the room of a second-class 
hotel, where he had elected to pass the 
night. On the floor lay his valise, his 
hat on top of it, and he himself flung 
down by the table in a hopeless state 
of moral disgust. Over all, above all, 
deeper than everything and bigger than 
everything, the only sweet drop in his 
cup of life was his love for Cissy 
Flower. That was real. David knew 
it now, and it had been needful for him 
to go home and to suffer in order to 
find it out. Now that he had found it 
out, he saw how unreal everything else 
was, and how terrible to have discovered 
this too late. 

By his side on the table was a siphon 
and whisky. He mixed a drink, and 
held the cooling glass between his hands. 
His stepfather had called him a drunk- 
ard. He was not more so than ten per 
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cent of his chums and classmates; but 
he drank too much and too often, and 
in a year or two it would be a fixed habit 
with him, He turned the glass. 

Father Brooke had said he was a 
gambler. He played, with his chums 
and classmates, poker and bridge until 
the money his folks had sent him had 
all gone. His friends were better off 
than he was. David was clever and 
agreeable, a real man and a real sport, 
and he was popular. Country chap that 
he was, his set was the best in the uni- 
versity. He won in charm and affec- 
tion wherever he went; and when yes- 
terday he had seen the red barns toast- 
ing and reddening in the June heat, and 
the roof of his old home, he had realized 
that they were sacrificed for him, that 
they had sent him to college, and that he 
had been, in return for it all, a coward. 
Too proud to refuse to play and pay, 
he had gambled with his people's faith 
and his household gods, 

During the time Cissy Flower had 
waited for him, he had answered the 
old man’s charges and his mother’s 
questions. David Brooke had realized 
what his conduct meant. He saw his 
stepfather lift his frail wife in his arms, 
and he bowed his head under the old 
man’s words. 

“This be what sons are made for? 
To torture their mothers? You're a 
coward, Dave Brooke. Now you be 
goin’ over to break the heart of Flowers’ 
little girl.’ And, as he held his wife in 
his arms, the old man’s eyes had blazed 


pon David from under his shaggy 
brows. “God Almighty, I’m glad I 


hain’t got no sons!” 

The boy had waited until his mother 
came to herself, and had, in a moment 
of retreat before another heartbreaking 
scene, said to his stepfather: 

“You go over to the Flowers’ for me. 
Say what you like, I'll go back to Bos- 
ton.” 

His father had been for turning him 
out of doors, his debts at his heels; but 
Mrs. Brooke had prevailed ; and, though 
they had let him go bewildered and con- 
fused by his evil doings, he had with 
him the money necessary to clear up his 
score and to put him in the right with 


his chums. After that, if he wanted to 
continue his college course, he would 
have to work his way through. 

He tried to imagine what Farmer 
Brooke had said to Cissy. He had been 
shrinking from this question; but it 
wrote itself before his eyes, and he 
imagined Cissy as lifeless as his mother 
when she should hear. In what brutal 
fashion had the old man said what he 
wanted to say? Why, Dave would not 
have let a bough swing back and touch 
her when they walked through the 
woods. Why hadn't he gone himself? 
Coward! And the word drove itself 
home, and struck him to the quick. 

Now that he was sure that he loved 
her solemnly, he could not bear it, or 
himself, either. He moved quickly and 
knocked over the whisky in the glass. 
The drink spilled. It cost a quarter, and 
his money was precious now. He sopped 
up the wet with a towel, and the room 
smelled sickeningly in the heat. He had 
an appointment here with the man to 
whom he owed two hundred dollars. 
He would order more drinks when he 
came. 

David got his pipe, and lit it, and sat 
inusing, self-accusing, grieving, with the 
picture of Cissy’s face before his eyes; 
and he was in no condition to meet a 
sport when his creditor came cheer- 
fully in. 


He scarcely knew how he had passed 
the night. There had been half a dozen 
of the fellows with him, and the effect 
of the carousal was heavy in his eyes 
and in his head. He had tried desper- 
ately to forget Preenville and Cissy; but 
they were inexorable, and would not be 
forgotten. He realized that he must 
shift for himself, and that the reckless 
enjoyment, the pleasure of doing evil, 
had all gone from him since he had seen 
Cissy in the old church. There had 
been a revival in David; something like 
a sudden salvation. 

He lunched alone in the general room 
of a restaurant much frequented by his 
friends, but on these hot days deserted. 
Homesickness was in his heart for the 
fields he had left. Over and over again 
the vision of the church and Cissy came 
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cool and sweet, and yet it was torture 
to him, for he had no right to refresh 
himself with it; and if he knew any- 
thing about a girl’s heart, he believed 
that he had broken Cissy Flower’s. 

After ten o'clock he sat in a music 
hall in the last seat, much as he had sat 
in the pew of the old Preenville church, 
and listened to the numbers, hearing 
them indifferently, until a certain star, 
a pretty creature who went by the name 
of Rye Devine, came out in her scanty 
dress upon the stage and sang her song. 
“Let's be happy one more time.” 

She had made it famous, and the 
manager paid her one hundred dollars a 
night to sing it; and Rye Devine had 
hummed it to David Brooke more than 
once in her own rooms when they had 
been by themselves. This was the wom- 
an whom Farmer Brooke had heard 
about in connection with his son. The 
chorus girl saw him across the hall, and 
she sang to him with much success her 
refrain: ‘Let's be happy one more 
time.” 

The young man had thought her the 
most ravishing creature on the face of 
the earth; and if it had not been for his 
debt of honor, and that his reputation 
demanded that it should be cleared up, 
he would not have gone back to Preen- 
ville to answer the farmer’s questions. 
He would have married her. Several 
times, after a good supper at her place, 
he had been on the very point of doing 
Now he heard her across the house: 
“Let’s be happy one more time.” 

The song was such as entertain the 
music-hall habitués—vulgar, quaint, and 
with an enchanting tune to which the 
feet keep time. The young fellow 
folded his arms across his breast and 
looked at the singer in her scant dress. 
The colored lights, from red and yellow, 
played upon her as she danced forward 
to the footlights ; and before his eyes the 
scene altered to the old church and Cissy 
in the front pew when she turned and 
saw him, and over the heads of the con- 
gregation the organ rolled its soft music, 
and above the orchestra of the Olympia 
there came: “A kingly crown to gain.” 

His eyes blurred. He heard Rye De- 
vine’s number out, and arose stupidly, 


so. 
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mechanically, taking from the usher a 
twisted note. 


So glad you're back. 


Come around to my 
dressing room P. D, Q. 


He tore the note into little pieces, 
which fell on the floor of the Olympia 
with the bits of programs and seat 
checks, and the outgoing feet of the 
audience trod upon Miss Devine’s invi- 
tation. 


He experienced in the next forty- 
eight hours an awakening such as comes 
sometimes to the old sinner after years 
of dissipation, and to some sinners 
comes never. 

“Many are 
chosen.” 

Even though he was too young a man 
to know it, David Brooke was chosen; 
picked up right then and there by his 
guardian angel, and set, spiritually, 
upon his feet. 

He took the midnight train for Preen- 
ville that selfsame night, arrived in the 
summer dawning, and persuaded a trav- 
eling butcher to drive him over to the 
Flower farm. 

The sight of the red farmhouse glint- 
ing in the sunrise, the barnyard calls, 
and the waking meadows singing with 
insects and birds, welcomed him as 
plainly as though they said: 

“Dave Brooke’s come home again to 
the right place; and it’s a good thing he 
has, too.” 

The very dew on the grass under his 
boots seemed sparkling with cleansing 
beauty; and as he passed through the 
little copse when the butcher had 
dropped him, and he started to walk to 
the farm gate, a cobweb wet with the 
dew brushed his forehead and cheek. 

He waited patiently down by the gate 
until five o'clock, when Mrs, Flower’s 
bedroom shutters were flung open, the 
house showed signs of life, and the hired 
man came from the barn with milk pails 
swinging across his shoulders. He went 
around to the back of the house, and 
spoke to Silas Wise, the hired man. 

“Why, bless you, she’s gone, David 
Brooke.” The man grinned on him, ad- 
He was igno- 


called, but few are 


miring and sympathetic. 
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rant of the cardinal sins of David 
Brooke and the wild oats that handsome 
young man had sown. “Why, Cissy’s 
went to Waterford yesternoon. Been 
growin’ some, ain’t ye, Dave? Like the 
city any?” 

Waterford was thirty miles away by 
slow train. David had neither eaten nor 
slept. Silas Wise gave him a drink of 
fresh milk; and, without disturbing the 
Flowers, he took the meadow path to 
the junction. 

At Waterford, David ate at the tav 
ern, got a wash-up and a shave; and it 
was four o'clock when he rang the bell 
at Aunt Patience’s door. She opened it 
herself. 

“Sakes, boy, Cissy ain’t been here! 
Come right in. How be ye, Davey? 
She ain’t been here at all. Guess Silas 
was jokin’ ye.” 

At six o’clock he was on the train for 
3oston, which he did not reach because 
of freight blocks until close to midnight. 
He went straight out to Cambridge, and 
walked up the steps of his boarding 
house where he had had his little room 
for eighteen months. 

Mrs. Purdy kept a quiet, respectable 
lodging, where one of David's pro- 
fessors, who had known his stepfather, 
had chosen a place for the country boy. 
David's wild oats had not been scattered 
before this respectable door. He let 
himself in with his latchkey; his room 
was at the head of the first door. Mrs. 


Purdy had no other lodgers. 
Che house smelled cool and fresh, and 


as he had opened the door there was 
a feeling of security and rest, a sense 
of home after a voyage, though he knew 
he would not be able to stop here or 
afford the reasonable board and lodg 
ing; but for a short while he might rest 
among his familiar things. However, it 
was not for rest that he had come so 
quickly home; he had been drawn back 
by a singular conviction. 

Mrs. Purdy, in a freshly starched 
cotton wrapper, her hair up in leather 
curlers, came out from her bedroom and 
looked at her lodger reprovingly. 

“Mr. Brooke,” she said, in her flat 
New England nasal, “your wife’s up- 


. ’ 
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Ile echoed the words in a whisper, 
staring at her, for she spoke to him 
solemnly. 

“Yessir. She came to-day at noon. 
She seemed very tired, and I give her a 
little dinner. I don’t take married 
men,’ she continued, in the same flat, 
reproachful whisper. “I do think you 
might ’ave told me, Mr. Brooke. You 
ain’t been real square with me.” 

David put his straw hat on the rack, 
and was conscious of a great physical 
fatigue and a curious, uncommon joy. 
But he only said to Mrs. Purdy, with 
something like an appeal in his voice: 

“T'll go right upstairs, Mrs. Purdy.” 
And he put five dollars in her hands. 
It was a great deal from his little store. 
“For your trouble,” he murmured, and 
ran up the narrow stairs. 

He opened the door cautiously, 
slipped in cautiously; but his entrance 
did not wake the girl who, after a hot 
and exciting journey, slept peacefully on 
his lounge. 

Cissy slept as profoundly as though 
at home in the dormer room where the 
vines grew up to her very window. 

The light from Brooke’s student lamp 
under the green shade fell all along her 
body. Her face and head were in the 
shadow ; her hat with the pale flowers, 
her cotton sunshade, and her cotton 
gloves were on the floor by her side. 
Cissy wore a pink-and-white gingham 
dress with a turndown collar at her 
throat; and throat, and chin, and cheek, 
and curving lashes were all in the shad- 
ow. Her damp, fair hair grew low upon 
her forehead, and her hand pillowing 
her cheek, the young breast rising and 
falling with her even breathing, made a 
picture of the very dawn of youth and 
beauty. No sweeter one could come to 
a young man in his happiest sleep when 
he dreams of pure, young love—when 
he yearns for a mate. She was perfect, 
perfectly lovely, perfectly pure; and the 
fact of her journey to him touched him 
to the deepest part of his being. 

He looked at her with a beating heart. 
He thought that she had been taken 
from him forever by his own wicked- 
ness, that he had lost all right to her. So 
he still thought; but the fact that she 
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was here was the greatest emotion of all. 
Then he thought of Cissy alone, and the 
late hour, and the woman downstairs. 

He came softly across to her, knelt 
down by her side, and gazed on her as 
a traveler might at a star which guides 
his footsteps home, and his lips trembled 
and whispered her name, and she sighed 
and stirred and awoke. 

Without changing her position, Cissy 
opened her eyes and smiled, and for one 
brief second, still kneeling, David looked 
at her without speaking. Her eyes trav- 
eled over his face, his changed face on 
which eighteen months had written their 
short, vivid life story, but on which 
forty-eight hours had written a more 
spiritual history. Then she sat up, and 
held out both her arms. 

“David, David, I couldn't help com- 
ing. When your father talked it seemed 
as though I heard you calling me, tell- 
‘ing me to believe in you, telling me to 


come, 


He didn’t offer to touch her. His 
face was working with emotion. Never 


had he dreamed any vision could be as 
sweet as this—Cissy Flower sitting be 
fore him with her arms open to him. 

When he found his voice, already 
back in his mind was the word “cow- 
ard,” to spring on him like a beast. 

“Little girl, I must tell you 
Cissy, I must tell you * 

The young creature shook her head 
with a gravity which made her more di- 
vine than any coquetry, and which, with 
her tender years, showed how true a 
little woman she was. 

“Don’t tell me anything, David. | 
don’t want to hear anything. I never 
believed what I did hear.” 

He arose from his knees and sat down 
beside her on the lounge ; but he did not 
even venture to take her hands. 

“T’'ve just been to Preenyille to tell 
you. I got there early this morning, and 
you had gone; and [ went to Water- 
ford to find you and tell you, and you 
weren't there. Somehow something 
told me to come right back here, and | 
came. I’ve been a coward, Cissy, as 
well as other things.” 

The university clock struck twelve; 
then he touched her hand gently, as 


first. 
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though it were a flower on a shrine 
which he had no right to approach too 
closely. 

“Listen! It’s midnight. You mustn't 
stay here, Cissy. I must see Mrs. Purdy, 
and tell her the truth. She'll take care 
of you until to-morrow. She’s a kind, 
good woman.” 

The blood ran through him like fire, 
and words of endearment, of whose ar- 
dor he had scarcely dreamed, rose to his 
lips, and he wanted to pour them out 
to this little girl, who had come without 
hesitation to find him, and who had 
called herself his wife! 

Cissy took his hand between her own, 
and held it softly. She only remem- 
bered how they had parted. 

“Aren't you going to kiss me, David?” 

And he cried out: 

“Why, I’m not worthy to kiss your 
feet.” 

She didn’t seem to hear him, and 
murmured : 

“Don’t you love me?” 

“With all my soul! God help me!” 
the young man cried. “And I've never 
loved anything else but you all my life, 
ever since we were little kids. You 
know it, Cissy. You know it. I've 
loved you all my life!” 

He would say those words when he 
should be an old man. 

“Just the same, I’m not worthy of 


you. I’ve no right to you.” 

But she put her hand over his lips, 
and she hid her face in his neck, whis 
pering : 


“Il only wanted to know if you loved 
me, that’s all. I don’t care to hear any- 
thing else.” 

He strained her to him, murmuring 
that he would live to prove his love, and 
to show the others that he could be good 
enough for her; but she heard nothing 
of it all. She only felt his heart beat 
against hers; and, as it raced with his 
life’s vigor and his emotion, and her 
own gentle heart fluttered under her 
cotton bodice, she lifted her head, and 
tenderly kissed his cheek, saying: 

“TI never believed anything wrong of 
you, David.” 

And he took between his 


her face 
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hands and looked into her eyes, saying 
fearfully: 

“Every word, and more, was true, 
Cissy. The only thing you've got to do 
is to face it, and see if you can forgive 
But I didn’t know how I 


me or not. 
loved you then, little girl, Now I 
know.” 


She didn’t falter. Her eyes didn’t 
change as she looked into his. She had 
bound her faith to him, and her very 
life, when he had kissed her the night 
he left Preenville. She had wedded him 
in that moment of passion; and for her, 
as it is with some women, there would 
never be anything else but David 
Brooke, no matter what he did. She 
murmured: “Kiss me, David;”’ and, 
with a ery, he caught her again to him; 
and there was as much of reverence as 
passion in the kiss he gave. 


“Mrs. Purdy,” he said to the good 
woman who came in at his request, “this 
is Miss Cissy Flower, from Preenville. 
We have been engaged eighteen months, 
and she understood | was in some kind 
of trouble, and she came on.” 

The young girl held her leghorn hat 
in her hand, and her gloves and parasol. 
Her sweet dignity had already im- 
pressed the lodging-house keeper when 
she had let her in, and permitted her to 
go upstairs as Mr. Brooke’s wife. Cissy 
was rosy as the morning. The draft of 
love she had been drinking had brought 
the flush to her cheeks, and the radiance 
of the dawn of life itself shone over her. 

“Will you take her with you, Mrs. 
Purdy, and take care of her for the 
night? We are going to be married to- 
morrow just as soon as the minister is 
up. You can go with us as a witness 
if you will; and if you won't, we'll go 
without you.” 

He laughed a little nervously, and 
took one of his landlady’s hands, and 
; took the other. 

The woman looked at the young peo- 
ple, at youth, and beauty, and first love, 
as it had come under her old roof, where 
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nothing but agitation over pickling, and 
preserving, and tradesmen’s bills had 
passed for years. 

Cissy leaned over and kissed Mrs. 
Purdy’s cheek, and David Brooke bent 
down and kissed the other, and Ro- 
mance played havoc with her New Eng- 
land heart, and she led the young girl 
away. 

Then David Brooke sat down alone 
among his gods, among the things that 
had been something like idols to him for 
these months in the opening of his 
young life. His few books, his pipes, 
the pictures on the wall, and on the ta- 
ble, too, of Miss Devine in her dress in 
which she sang her famous song: “Let’s 
be happy one more time.” 

There was a little sheath of bills un- 
der a paper weight that had troubled 
him very much—he had money now to 
pay them all—and on the lounge were 
the tumbled pillows where Cissy had 
slept in confidence, and where she had 
healed his heart. 

As he sat there, his arms folded 
across his breast, he meditated. If the 
burden of the future rolled itself to- 
ward him, the grave responsibility he 
was about to take in becoming a hus- 
band, in charging himself, poor as he 
was, with a young wife, David Brooke 
did not see the burden. No young man 
does. In love like this, on the eve of his 
wedding day, he dreamed. The past 
slipped from him. When he had de- 
stroyed, one by one, as he did presently, 
the photographs of Miss Devine, drop- 
ping them in small bits in his waste- 
paper basket, it seemed to him that with 
them closed his wild life forever. For- 
tunately for him it had not been so long 
or so wild as not to be easily closed. 
Fortunately for him as he shut that door 
another opened, and in it stood a fair, 
good woman, who loved him well 
enough to forget. 

Thinking of her, praying for her in 
his heart, yearning toward her with 
every fiber of himself, he sat and 
dreamed, and waited for the morning. 
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ON’T be long, Helen,” said 
Tolmayne, rising from the 
dinner table. ‘I shall be wait- 
ing for you in the small sitting 
room. 

“Not a moment longer than I can 
help, dear,” she replied, with a smile. 

“But, you see, Mrs. Thomson wants in- 





structions for our luncheon party to-— 


morrow.” 

Leaving his wife to confer with the 
housekeeper, Tolimayne sauntered lei- 
surely into the small sitting room. His 
face, handsome in rather a massive sort 
of way, had assumed an air of concen- 
tration as though he were struggling 
with a knotty problem. For a moment 
or two he gazed through the window 
into the silent West End square, among 
the stately houses of which his own was 
by no means the most insignificant, and 
then he drew the damask hangings 
closer together. Next he pushed an 
armchair nearer to the cheerily blazing 
hearth, and placed a velvet-covered has- 
sock by the side of it. 

On the mantelshelf stood a large 
photo of his wife. He gazed at it hard, 
and for some reason the clear, steady 
eyes that responded to him from the 
frame made his concentrated air turn 
into a frown. What the frown meant 
he evidently wished to keep to himself, 
for it gave place to a somewhat me- 
chanical smile when presently his wife 
followed him in. He flung away his 


half-smoked cigarette and hastened for- 
ward to meet her. 








“There it is, all ready for you,” he 
said, pointing to the hassock. 

“Ah, the usual stage setting,”” she re- 
plied brightly. 

“Sounds as if we're going to do some 
play acting,” he retorted, with a curt 
laugh. 

“How can you say that, Guy?” she 
reproached him, seating herself and 
shaking out the folds of her gown in a 
rustling cascade. 

He dropped into the armchair and 
drew her head within the crook of his 
arm. So they sat silent for a while. 

“It's about a month since we had an 
evening to ourselves,” he said at length. 
“How the world will thrust itself be- 


tween us!” 
“Only to unite us closer in the re- 
bound,” she replied dreamily. 


“Ha, that’s a good idea!” 
They lapsed into 
mayne gazing down at the shifting glints 
which the electric light, together with 
the leaping tongues of flame from the 
fireplace, painted on her hair. He tried 
to trace the half tones by which it 
metamorphosed itself from bronze 
brown into spun sunlight, and back 
again. He found it a most fascinating 
study. It almost held a moral meaning 
for him. That chameleonlike change 
was surely symbolic of the kaleidoscopic 
aspects of a woman's heart. Did they 
ever allow any one to know them? Did 

they ever know themselves? 
The problem he had frowned at his 
wife’s photo rose up, more insistent than 


again silence, Tol 
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ever, clamoring for solution. He knew 
it was very foolish of him; he should 
take the goods the gods had sent him, 
not look a gift horse in the mouth. And 
just because he knew he could not be 
stoically wise. 

She suddenly lifted her head with a 
glance of trepidant inquiry at his silence. 
It stung him. It seemed to show that 
she had reason to be afraid of his 
thoughts. 

“T was thinking,” he said slowly, “that 
if anybody had told me a year ago we 
should be man and wife to-day, I should 
have said that—he was possessed of an 
exceedingly strong imagination.” 

“T wish you wouldn't harp on that,” 
she said faintly. 

He focused her face with sidelong 
furtiveness. 

“Why not? Some old fossil of a poet 
has said that there is nothing so pleas- 
ant as to look back on the dangers we 
have escaped, on the misfortunes which 
—well, through which we have come the 
right side up. Helen, what do you think 
it would have meant for me, the misfor- 
tune of losing you?” 

“But you haven't lost me, Guy.” 

“That's why I'm never tired of telling 
myself so. It’s music to my ears.” The 
purposeful look deepened in his eyes, 
the hard ring in his voice became more 
metallic. “Come, we'll let that old fossil 
of a poet have his way just once more, 
hall we?” 

She folded her hands in her lap with 
a gesture of resignation. 

“Let's see,” he resumed, in a quiet, 
almost soliloquizing strain. “How did 
it all happen? I left you four years ago 
as your afhanced lover, secure in the 
knowledge that I had taken with me 
your heart—by far the most valuable 
part of my luggage. I thought my jour- 
ney would only mean a separation of 
months. I shouldn’t have gone at all 
had I dreamed it would be so much 
more. I saw what awaited me the first 
day I got to Melbourne. It’s true, my 
uncle’s will had made me half a million- 
aire; but at the start it was merely on 
paper. I stood aghast at the hopeless 
muddle in which the huge estate had 
been left. Everything was absolutely 
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topsy-turvy ; and to realize his immense 
assets was just like building up his for- 
tune from the very beginning. It took 
me a year before things looked like ever 
getting straight; and just as light began 
to dawn upon the chaos, comes your let- 
ter to tell me that, for all the joy I was 
to get out of it, 1 had toiled for noth- 
ing.” 

“Yes, my 
vaguely. 

“Tt was a very nice letter as far as it 
went. How could you ever be anything 
but nice even when you are horrid?” he 
continued, with a strained smile. “But 
it knocked me over. What was the good 
of all the money in the world without 
you to share it? Oh, the dumb agony 
of those two years, the heart-racking 
effort to forget! I plunged into the 
seething whirlpool of life. I nearly 
doubled my fortune, hoping that I would 
crush my heart under the weight of my 
gold, and—just as I was beginning to 
feel the uselessness of it all, and was 
casting about for some other and quick- 
er way out of it, comes your second let- 
ter.” 

“Throwing myself on your mercy, 
asking you to take me back,” she broke 
in, with a kind of desperate eagerness. 
“You see, I had faith in you, Guy. I 
felt sure that, despite all, you would 
never change.” 


letter,” she interposed 


“Tt was that which touched me so 
keenly,” he went on monotonously ; 
“that sublime faith of yours. Many 


another man it would only have made 
furious. You knocked again at the door 
of my life as if you had never given me 
cause to shut you out. You did not 
even offer an explanation. Nay, more, 
you made conditions. I was to ask no 
questions. I was to make no attempt 
to probe the mystery of it. I was sim- 
ply to accept your assurance that you 
had nothing mean or unworthy to hide. 
Well, I agreed, didn’t I? You called 
me, and I came.” 

“Are you sorry, Guy?” 

“Sorry? By all that’s holy, no! 
What did it really amount to? You 
merely asked me to bury two unhappy 
years in the grave of oblivion, with all 
they contained of me and you; and 
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that’s no great toll to pay on the happi- 
ness the future promises us. cer- 
tainly don’t intend to let their ghost ever 
come to trouble us, if you don’t, Helen.” 
Again the searchlight of his glance 
flashed across her face. 

She shivered perceptibly. 

“Ghosts—graves—how strangely you 
talk, Guy!” 

“Why? Isn’t it the best time to talk 
of such things when the sun is shining, 
as it shines on us now?” Then his 
thoughts seemed to go off at a sudden 
tangent. Taking up the slender wrist 
that rested on his knee, he commenced 
to twirl the plain gold bangle that encir- 
cled it. “By the way—I wonder if we 
shall ever come across that mascot of 
ours again.” 

Her tense manner became tenser. 

“T’ve still not given up hopes of find- 
ing it,” she replied. 

“I’m glad. Your bangle looks very 
bare without it. I should think that lit- 
tle Vishnu has been in our family for 
four generations, at least. I know my 
mother wore it, and her mother before 
her. I suppose, having been born in 
India myself, I have imbibed a tinge of 
Eastern superstition from some native 
ayah. I gave you the trinket as a talis- 
man to keep our love safe. In a sort 
of way I was justified, wasn’t I? Per- 
haps if you hadn’t lost that Vishnu 
there would have been no need to bury 
those two years.” 

She sprang to her feet, trembling, al- 
most palpitating. 

“Oh, you drive things to extremes— 
you tear my nerves to tatters!” she 
cried. 

“Do I?” He had followed her up, 
and caught her to him with a fierce yet 
penitent tenderness. “Ii I didn’t love 
you so much . 

“Well, if you didn’t?” she prompted 
him as he paused. 

“Never mind,” he said, with a laugh. 
“T think we had better start our even- 
ing all over again. We seem to have 
gone off on a wrong track—there, it 
serves me right. It looks as if we 
weren't going to have the chance. Vis- 
itors—I wonder who.” 

A long rat-tat at the street door had 





come, muffled, to their ears through the 
intervening hall. 

“T think that must be Clifford,” she 
said quickly. 

“Oh! I didn’t know you were ex- 
pecting him. Well, I’m glad. I like 
that cheery, inconsequent young brother 
of yours. I'll go and see.” 

She looked after him, her hands 
clasped, shaking her head with a blank 
hopelessness. Presently a slim young 
man bounded in, his handsome face 
clearly showing by its resemblance the 
relationship between them. It was 
rather an open face; and the air of con- 
spiratorlike caution it bore at the mo- 
ment sat strangely awry upon it. 

“T’ve brought him, Helen,” he said, 
in a whisper. 

‘Brought whom?’ 
prise. 

“You know, Ashley. 
the hall talking to Guy.” 


’ 


she asked, in sur- 


I left him in 


She changed color, and her lips 
strained for speech. 

“You’ve brought Mr. Selborn— 
here?” she said at last. 


“Goodness gracious, don’t look at me 
as if I were mad!” came his aggrieved 
reply. “Didn’t you ask that I should 
arrange a meeting with him for you?” 

“But not here—not here,” she iter- 
ated passionately. ‘I thought you un- 
derstood that. You could easily have 
made some other opportunity.” 

“Upon my word, you petticoats are 
perfectly impossible,” he exclaimed. 
“How was I to guess what was in your 
mind? All you said was ‘Get me a 
chance of seeing Ashley.’ I give you 
your chance, and—and that’s all the 
thanks I get after hunting myself blue 
in the face for him all over the town.” 

“T’m sorry, Cliff. I’m sure it was 
very good of you,” she said anxiously. 
“Never mind, if he’s here, he’s here. 
It doesn’t matter.” 

She passed her handkerchief over 
her forehead where a few beads of 
moisture had appeared. It was as if she 
were making an attempt to wipe away 
the outward traces of her agitation. To 
some extent she succeeded, for she was 
able to turn an almost steady gaze on 
her husband and the man who entered 
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with him. If her eyes rested rather 
fixedly on the latter, his appearance 
warranted it. He would have attracted 
notice in any assembly, if only for those 
eyes of his, which, coal black and smol- 
dering with a fiery gloom, seemed ver- 
itable danger signals of the volcanic 
soul behind. 

*“Helen—I suppose Cliff has told you 
—this is Mr. Ashley Selborn. I'm sure 
we are delighted to see him, aren’t we?” 
said Tolmayne genially. 

“How do you do, Mr. Selborn? It’s 
some time since we met,” she said, hold- 
ing out a distant hand to the newcomer. 

“Oh, you know each other! Why 
didn’t you say so?” asked Tolmayne, his 
eyebrows raised in surprise. 

“Charming of you to remember me,” 
said Selborn to Helen. 

It might be his fancy; but Tolmayne 
thought that a warning look passed be- 
tween the two. 

“We had no idea we should be hon- 
ored with so distinguished a visitor to- 
night; eh, Helen?” 

She made a vague gesture. 

“Distinguished!"" echoed  Selborn, 
with a dry laugh. “That's putting it 
politely. Most people think notorious 
good enough for me.” 

“I dare say most people look askance 
at the views by which you have achieved 
fame—no offense, Mr. Selborn,” said 
Tolmayne, improving on the other 
man’s laugh. “I liaven’t had the pleas- 
ure of reading your latest—‘Sex versus 
Church and State,’ isn’t it?—but there 
wasn’t a single review of it I came 
across that didn’t admire and vituperate 
you in the same breath.” 

“Well?” said Selborn, a challenging 
flush in his pale face. “That only means 
that people don’t know their own minds. 
They revile and applaud me for having 
the courage to say things which they 
have not even the courage to think. Not 
that, between ourselves, it requires 
much courage to be a social pioneer; 
only just enough to take a stride into 
the next century. One forgets that the 
iconoclasts of to-day are the Philistines 
of to-morrow. Time and thought are 
their own stepping-stones.”’ 


“Hold hard, there,” said Clifford, 
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with a guffaw. “This is getting a bit 
beyond me. Let’s go down to the bil- 
liard room, Guy. I'll give you the usual 
fifty. Selborn won’t mind.” He fol- 
lowed Tolmayne, who had made his 
way to the cigar cabinet, and added in 
an undertone: “I'd like a word or two 
with you, Guy.” 

“Eh? All right! Tl be with you 
in a minute,” replied Tolmayne. 

“Not for me, thank you,” said Sel- 
born, refusing the proffered selection 
from two boxes of choice Havanas. 
“Another of my vices—abstemious- 
ness. 

Tolmayne shrugged his 
The sarcasm sounded cheap. 

“Tf you'll excuse me for a few min- 
utes, Mr. Selborn, Clifford and I have 
a little business to discuss. His game 
of billiards with me usually means 
something more than that, doesn’t it, 
Helen?” He darted a look of unneces- 
sarily keen scrutiny at his wife, who 
made no sign, and then went on: 
“Meanwhile you'll have a chance of 


shoulders. 


converting Mrs. Tolmayne to your 
views.” 

“If she still requires it,” retorted 
Selborn. 


Whatever meaning, sinister or other- 
wise, underlay the words seemed lost 
on Tolmayne. At least, beyond pausing 
for a moment, he ignored them, and 
walked quickly out. In the billiard 
room he found Clifford, who had pre- 
ceded him there, chalking moodily away 
at a cue. 

“Queer customer, that Selborn friend 
of yours,” said Tolmayne. ‘Where did 
you pick him up?” 

“T really forget. One knocks up 
against all sorts of people, you know. 
I say, Guy, fact is I’m in a bit of a 
hole.”’ 

“Well, what’s Selborn got to do with 
it?” asked Tolmayne quickly. 

“Selborn? Who said anything about 
Selborn ?” 

“I thought your bringing him here 
might——” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, drop Sel- 
born for a while. It doesn’t concern 
him in the least. It’s—it’s a woman.” 

“Oh, really? Well, out with it.” 
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“Of course, you know Clytie Os- 
mond, of the Orpheum. I mean, you’ve 
heard of her.” 

“I apologize to the lady; or, rather, 
I congratulate her on the fact, but I 
have not.” 

“Well, the whole trouble came about 
because I gave her a ring.” 

“Eh, what?” asked Tolmayne, with 
rather more interest. “Not an engage- 
ment ring?” 

“Oh, well, it all depends what it’s to 
be. If I give her a check for five hun- 
dred, she’ll merely call it a token of 
friendship. If I don’t 7 

“She'll sue you for breach of prom- 
ise. There’s a bit of a baggage for 
you.” 

“Oh, not at all,” cried Clifford indig- 
nantly. “Clytie is a very good girl.” 

“A good girl who wants to do a bad 
boy a nasty turn. Now, Cliff, don’t be 
an idiot, and let her frighten you with 
bogies. She’ll never go to extremes.” 

‘But she’s gone already. I’ve had a 
letter from her solicitor.” 

“The deuce you have! 
all you can do is to fight it.” 

“Heaven forbid! I’m as good as en- 
gaged to Addie Foljambe ; and if there’s 
any scandal, she'll turn me up as sure 
as eggs is eggs.” 

“But five hundred is 
Offer her fifty.” 

“Five hundred is the minimum. 
wanted a thousand.” 

Tolmayne began to look thoughtful. 
His business in life seemed to consist 
in getting this egregious young brother- 
in-law of his out of scrapes. Even if 
he wanted this young fool to bear the 
consequences of his folly, he could not 
for his wife’s sake. He saw her sensi- 
tive face working as she read the re- 
ports of the case which, with Clifford 
in the witness box, would, no doubt, be 
freely punctuated with “laughter in 
court.” The money itself was a baga- 
telle. But it was just as well to give the 
young jackanapes a fright and a lesson. 
He looked up, and saw Clifford’s eyes 
fixed on him with pleading anxiety. 

“Very sorry, Cliff. You must get 
out of it the best way you can. And, 
besides, you might win.” 





Well, then 


outrageous. 


She 
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She’s got some letters 
He walked over to 
Tolmayne, his manner having veered 
round from sheer abjectness to a flabby 


“Impossible ! 
from me as well.” 


determination. “Look here, Guy, you 
shouldn’t leave me in the lurch like this. 
It isn’t fair. You owe me something 
for the good turn I did you.” 

Tolmayne smiled. 

“You did me? I don’t recollect the 
occasion.” 

“T don’t suppose you do. You never 
knew anything about it. It was in con- 
nection with Helen.” 

“Oh!” said Tolmayne, suddenly be- 
coming alert. 

“If it hadn’t been for me and—well, 
one or two other members of the family, 
you’d never have married her.” 

Tolmayne had assumed an inscrutable 
look. 

“Sit down a minute, Cliff,” he said, 
suiting his own action to the words. 
“T’d like to know something more about 
that.” 

“Well, I’m not the sort of fellow to 
brag,” said Clifford, with a great show 
of magnanimity; “but since you force 
me to it, and, you know, really, this 


. Clytie business is a great weight on my 





mind 
“Yes, yes,” broke in Tolmayne impa- 


tiently. “You want your quid pro quo. 
All right. Go on.” 
“Well, you know, some little time 


after you had gone another chap came 
on the scene.” 

“Quite so. Another chap.” 

“Of course, I never thought it meant 
anything; but when I saw that things 
were getting a bit out of hand, I put 
my foot down. I must say that mother 
and Cissie helped.” 

“Certainly they helped.” 

“But the lion’s share of the work was 
mine. I kept a sharp lookout on your 
doings out there, established reliable 
sources of information, and all that, and 
plied her with news how you were go- 
ing up by leaps and bounds. I was at 
her day and night, telling her she wasn’t 
doing her duty by us—that is, mother, 
and Cissie, and me; and, well, believe 
me, it was a bit of a job to get her to 
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write you that letter telling you to come 
back.” 

“Really? That's most interesting,” 
said Tolmayne, his voice thin and keen 
like a razor blade. ‘And now, just as a 
matter of curiosity—how did you know 
I wasn’t aware of all this?” 

“Oh, from a conversation I had with 
Helen.” 

“Ah! By the way, what was the 
name of the chap?” 

Clifford shrank back at the question; 
apparently he had not expected it. 

“What's the odds who it was?” he 
replied lamely. 

With a spring Tolmayne was upon 
him, and had fastened his fingers upon 
the other’s shoulder with a viselike grip. 

“Who was the other chap?” he asked 
again, his eyes blazing. 

“I'll be hanged if I tell you,” said 
Clifford, wriggling loose. 

“You needn’t. It was Selborn.” 

“How do you know?” exclaimed 
Clifford. 

“Why, you've just let it out,” said 
Tolmayne, with a rasping laugh. 

Clifford scowled sullenly at having 
fallen into the trap. 

“Well, then, have it your own way. 
It was Selborn.”’ 

“I was wondering,” said Tolmayne, 
having somewhat regained his external 
composure. “So that’s the link between 
you. It didn’t seem to me that Selborn 
would chum up with you just for the 
pleasure of your intellectual conversa- 
tion. He put up with you for the sake 
of your sister, eh?” 

“Hang it all, Guy,” 
angrily. 

“None of your tantrums, my dear 
boy. Well, having told me so much, 
you may as well tell me how he and 
Helen came across each other.” 

“I’m not quite sure,” replied Clifford 
more docilely, but still chewing the cud 
of his indignation. ‘She was staying at 
some country place, where there was a 
big strike, and Selborn came down there 
to speak—lI don’t know whether for or 
against the men. Anyway, he got a 
crack across his head that laid him up 
for a couple of months in the village in- 
firmary where Helen was one of the 


began Clifford 


honorary nurses. There had been a 
number Of casualties, you see. And 
then, when Helen came home, he called 
on us in town.” 

“And how long did that go on?” 
asked Tolmayne. 

“Oh, about a year—eighteen months.” 

“T see. In fact, until you succeeded 
in persuading her that a semimillionaire 
was a better match than an impecunious 
spouter, eh?” 

Clifford shot him a hopeful look. The 
conversation was most fortunately hark- 
ing back to the point on which his claim 
was based. 

“You don’t seem to think so,” he said, 
in an injured tone; “but I was jolly use- 
ful to you over that business. Besides,” 
he went on, in a more conciliatory 
strain, “I don’t see what you’re making 
all this absurd fuss about. What's it 
matter? She married you. If I thought 
you would take it like this I should 
have kept my mouth shut, even with a 
whole regiment of Clyties after me.” 

Tolmayne looked at him hard, and 
then burst into a harsh laugh. 

“T wonder if you're really the ingenu- 
ous ass you make yourself out to be,” 
he said. “Still, from your asinine point 
of view, you're perfectly justified in 
asking for—what shall I say ?—your 
commission. I won't even pump you 
any further. There are a few things I 
want to get to know direct. You'll have 
your check to-morrow.” 

He walked to the door, and held it 
open. Clifford stared at him blankly. 

“What on earth d’you mean, Guy?” 
he blustered feebly. 

“You'll have your check to-morrow ; 
but now I want you to clear out.” 

“Hang it all, Guy—what about Sel- 
born? I've brought him, you know, 
and . 

“You may trust Selborn to me-for a 
few minutes. Make your mind easy, 
dear boy. I won't forget that this is 
my house, and that he’s my guest.” 

Clifford hesitated; and then, seeing 
Tolmayne’s look, refrained from argu- 
ing, and slunk past him with a dubious, 
half-frightened air. The same silent 
procedure repeated itself in the hall as 
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Clifford made his way out into the 
street. 

Tolmayne stood pondering for a few 
moments, and then slowly approached 
the sitting room. Pausing outside, he 
heard Selborn’s and Helen’s voices al- 
ternating in quick exchange; but the 
thickness of the door and the portiére 
that covered it on the inside permitted 
no articulate sound to filter through, 
and saved him from the suspicion of an 
attempt at eavesdropping. With a 
sharp movement he turned the handle, 
and almost collided with his wife in the 
doorway. 

“I was just coming to look for you, 
Guy. I’ve said good night to Mr. Sel- 
born. He’s been kind enough to excuse 
me. I’ve a bit of a headache. But I 
dare say he'll stay for a little chat with 
you.” 

Tolmayne envisaged her narrowly. 
He was not surprised that, save for a 
tired heaviness about her eyes, her out- 
ward appearance gave no clew to her 
emotions. He knew by now what an 
adept she was at the art of keeping 
secrets. 

“Yes, I rather want a little chat with 
Mr. Selborn,” he said. 

He waited for her to pass out of the 
room, which she did without further 
ceremony to him or their visitor, and 
then he turned to Selborn with a bois- 
terous laugh. 

“Naughty man, to give her a head- 
ache! I expect your arguments have 
been a little too much for her; eh, Mr. 
Selborn ?” 

“I’m sorry to say that they have 
not been cnough,’ retorted Selborn 
brusquely. 

“It all depends what you have been 
trying to prove to her.” 

Selborn drummed the table for a mo- 
ment or two. Then he faced Tolmayne 
provocatively. 

“T believe you mean more than you 
say, Mr. Tolmayne.” 

“T know more than I knew, Mr. Sel- 
born.” 

“Then why beat about the bush?” 

“I’m quite willing to meet you in the 
open.” 

Remark and reply followed each other 





like hammer blows on an anvil. So they 
stood, throwing each other into strong 
relief—the one a fine specimen of brawn 
and muscle, the other of them a tense 
personification of nerve and mind; but 
both exhaling in their respective ways 
an atmosphere of strength and self-re- 
source. Both seemed conscious of it; 
and Tolmayne voiced their mutual im- 
pression. 

“IT think we are well matched, Mr. 
Selborn.” 

“T shall neither give nor expect quar- 
ter,” was the other’s reply. 

“Very well, then,” said Tolmayne. 
“In the first place, what was your ob- 
ject in coming here?” 

“In the first place, to comply with 
your wife’s request.” 

Tolmayne kept a steady front under 
the shock of the unexpected answer. 

“Do you mean that she sent for you?” 

“She did. Else I wouldn’t be here. I 
knew, of course, that I could have made 
my own opportunity for coming here; 
but that didn’t suit me. I was experi- 
menting. I am fond of experimenting.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Tolmayne, 
his brows knitted thunderously. “I only 
know it isn’t usual for a man to allow 
another to experiment on his wife.” 

“T waited to see if I had established 
a sufficiently strong hold on your wife 
to make her take the initiative. I am 
glad to see I had.” 

“Tust to make things clear—may I ask 
what was the link between you and Mrs. 
Tolmayne ?” 

“Congeniality of temperament and 
views. Sir, your wife is a very uncom- 
mon woman. I don’t suppose you have 
the slightest knowledge of her soul life. 
From what she said, she led me to be- 
lieve that you and she hit it off in the 
ordinary way of domestic routine. She 
even went so far as to maintain that 
she was happy with you. But permit me 
to know better. She is satisfied merely 
because she has allowed herself to sink 
into a state of intellectual coma. She has 
let her sense of physical comfort—oh, 
there can be no doubt about the physical 
comfort,” he sneered, casting round the 
luxuriously furnished apartment a 
glance cf contempt—"to dull her into 
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the ruminating complacence of a quad- 
ruped at pasture; but the old, divine 
discontent is still there. The sacred fire 
we have borrowed from the eternal stars 
is still not quenched, and waits but the 
fanning breath to send it blazing to the 
skies. No, I am not disappointed in her. 
She is still capable of the great things of 
which she gave promise.” 

Tolmayne listened to him, gaping with 
astonishment. Then, when Selborn had 
finished, he banged the table, and 
laughed. 

“If that’s the kind of stuff you put 
into your books, I'm sorry for your 
readers. Man alive, can’t you stop your 
claptrap and talk sense?” 

Selborn showed perfectly unmoved 
under the other’s outbreak. 

“All right. I'll come down to the lan- 
guage you understand. I tell you plainly 
that I’ve got a stronger claim to your 
wife—we'll use the conventional term 
for the sake of clearness and brevity— 
than you have; and, further, that I’m 
going to assert that claim.”’ 

“My dear, good man,” said Tolmayne, 
with forced quietness, “you're either off 
your head, or you're the most colossally 
impudent rascal breathing.” 

“I'm neither, Mr. Tolmayne. You 
see, I don’t resent your descending to 
personalities. I’m used to them. You 
base your right to her on certain for- 
malities you have gone through, the un- 
importance of which it has been my 
life’s work to demonstrate. I knew she 
was going to marry you. I didn’t make 
the slightest effort to influence her 
against taking the step. You may ask 
her if that isn’t so. I was certain that, 
instead of taking her away from me, it 
brought us closer together. As it is, you 
only possess the less valuable part of 
her—her bodily self. Her thoughts are 
mine.” 

“You will pardon me,” said Tol- 
mayne, with icy politeness. “I think 
you said something about it ; but I didn’t 
follow you. To what extent does my 


wife agree with you in your senti- 
ments ?” 

Selborn shrugged his shoulders, 

“T thought I had made it clear. She 


pretends that she is not quite ready for 
me. Man is a creature of habit, and 
woman more so. I suppose you have 
become a sort of habit with her; a rather 
bad habit, and one of which I shall have 
to break her. I shall try hard, Mr. Tol- 
mayne, I warn you. I know that the 
struggle may be tougher than I antici- 
pate. You have certain advantages over 
me which make you a rather formidable 
antagonist. But I’m certain that victory 
will be mine in the end. You see, I have 
already achieved something. I did not 
come to her. She sent for me.” 

“So you have already observed. 
There’s only one thing more I should 
like to know, Mr. Selborn. What rea- 
son had you to think that I would sit 
here listening patiently to your tomfool- 
ery, instead of taking you by the scruff 
of your neck and kicking you out?” 

“No reason whatever,” replied Sel- 
born, with a certain bland simplicity. “I 
was ready for any emergency. Men of 
my school are always prepared for any 
amount of mental and physical rough 


handling. It’s the usual fate of apos- 
tles.” 

“Apostles!” echoed Tolmayne scorn- 
fully. 


“You shy at the word. I follow your 
meaning. You think that for an apostle 
I show an inordinate greed of gain. The 
world is accustomed to look on men of 
my stamp as altruists, who have no self- 
ish object in view, whose motto is virtue 
for virtue’s sake. You see, I don’t mind 
in the least disillusioning you. I don't 
believe in the ascetic hair shirt, in a code 
of self-denying ordinances. I am as 
prone to the luxuries of life—the higher 
luxuries—as anybody. I work hard. I 
tread a thorny and a lonely road; and, 
when I come across something which ap- 
pears to me an equitable reward, I grasp 
at it with all the rapacity of the original 
Adain that’s in me. Such a reward for 
me is your wife. It may be hard on you, 
Mr. Tolmayne; but I owe a duty to my- 
self as well. You understand, don't 
you?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said Tolmayne, his 
face sphinxlike. 

Then he made a bow and touched the 
bell. Selborn had risen to his feet, a 
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half-whimsical smile hovering round his 
lips. 

“All the same, Mr. Tolmayne, I’m 
obliged to you that you did not employ 
—well, more drastic measures for bring- 
ing this talk to a conclusion. I’ve had 
some unpleasant experiences in that di- 
rection, and I’m not overanxious to add 
to them.” 

The manservant had appeared at the 
door; and, with a curt nod, Selborn 
turned and followed him out. 

Tolmayne took a step or two after 
him, as if to stay him. Selborn’s con- 
cluding remark had suddenly brought 
home to him that their whole talk had 
been futile. He knew from Clifford 
what Selborn meant by his reference to 
nasty experiences. Why, it was this 
very circumstance which was the pivot 
of his acquaintance with Helen. And 
he had let him go without asking him to 
define what that acquaintance amounted 
to. 

And, again, was it necessary? So 
that was the wonderful secret for which 
he had eaten his heart out these last 
twelve months. Oh, the bathos of it! 
He had imagined that, at the least, it 
implied an almost organic change, some 
catastrophic revulsion in her nature; 
and instead it turned out to be a sordid 
flirtation, a philandering interlude—it 
was too ludicrous for words. 

And then, all at once, he pulled him- 
self up short. No, he was only hood- 
winking himself. It was possible that 
the injury to his head had unhinged Sel- 
born’s mental balance. And yet every- 
body else took him seriously enough. It 
was mere self-delusion to consider Sel- 
born simply in the light of a self-opin- 
ionated fool. Tolmayne felt that even 
more in the retrospect than in his bodily 
presence this man appeared the tremen- 
dous force which the world, however 
grudgingly and with shoulder shrugs, 
had acknowledged him to be. Beneath 
all his affectation, beneath the hollow- 
sounding fustian of the faddist there 
lurked a terrible sincerity. He might 
strut his stage like a harlequin; but un- 
der his motley rags he carried a poniard 
which he was ready to use in dread ear- 
nest for his own purposes. Wrong- 


headed he might be, oblique of vision; 
but his path lay perfectly straight be- 
fore him. , 

And so the torturing thought assailed 
Tolmayne with double strength: What 
influence was Selborn still exercising 
over his wife? What was there in his 
boast that he had touched chords in 
Helen’s heart which would never vibrate 
to her husband? Tolmayne ground his 
teeth. Upon him had come a paralyzing 
sense of his impotence. There could 
be no doubt that both before and after 
his marriage his wife’s dealings with 
him had been nothing but a sequence of 
cleverly dovetailed maneuverings. He 
was no match for her. To cope with 
her, he had only the wild, despairing 
fury that filled his heart to the brim. 

Not to speak of the blow to his pride. 

What a fool he must have looked to 
them, dancing, marionettelike, to their 
strings! 

His eyes fell on a handkerchief she 
had dropped. Savagely he stamped it 
under heel. He might treat her the same 
way. He might crush her; but that 
would not restore her to him, would not 
give him back that part of her which 
Selborn vaunted he had apportioned to 
himself. And not without reason, it 
seemed. Things were washing back on 
Tolmayne. Yes, their thoughts were 
running in double harness. Selborn had 
used the paradox that what kept them 
apart united them only the closer. And 
she had said almost the identical thing— 
he had commended her on it as a pretty 
conceit. No doubt he could find other 
instances of the congeniality of which 
Selborn had prided himself. 

But it was enough. Everything over 
and above was a waste of time, a waste 
of energy. The proper thing, of course, 
would have been that he should go to 
his wife and make a terrible scene. He 
would try to regain the self-respect he 
had lost by another method. He would 
show them in a more dignified way the 
contempt and nausea he felt for them 
all; for the jackasses, the hobby riders, 
the hypocrites—the Cliffords, the Sel- 
borns, the Helens of his world. 

He would turn his back on the lot of 
them; he would return to the simple, 
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elemental life he thought he had left 
behind forever ; to the clear, unequivocal 
skies that canopied the bush; to its air, 
clean and devoid of the rankness of hy- 
pertrophied ideas, of morbid and tainted 
emotionalism, of harebrained subtleties. 

A gulping sob of agony and anger 
broke from him. He had trusted her 
so; and, in return, she had given him— 
Selborn. 

Yes, he would book his passage to 
Australia by the very next boat. He 
would do it at once. It was rather late, 
past eleven o’clock; but probably there 
would be a night clerk at the shipping 
company’s offices to give him particu- 
lars. He took up the telephone receiver 
—and then hung it up again with an im- 
patient exclamation. 

The door had opened, admitting his 
wife. He remained with his back to 
her. From the sound of her voice he 
could tell that she had paused halfway 
across the room. 

“What has become of Clifford?” she 
asked. And, receiving no reply, she 
took a step forward. “When I left you 
here, | went down to the billiard room 
to find him, and—Guy, why did he leave 
without saying good night to me? What 
was his business with you? Is there any 
trouble?” 

* “Any 
curtly. 

She essayed a tremulous little laugh. 

“What do you mean, Guy ?” 

“Because if there are, make a list of 
‘em. I'll write you the answers to all of 
them. I’m busy now.” 

“Write me.” 

She broke off, and made a swift half 
circle till she faced him. 

“That’s an odd thing to say, Guy.” 

“You may think it what you like. Ex- 
cuse me now. I’m busy, I told you.” 

She sat down, leaning forward with 
one arm propped against the ledge of 
the deep-bottomed chair in an attitude 
of determination. 

“I’m also part of your business, Guy.” 

“By Jove, you’re right!” He laughed 
harshly. ‘The very worst part of my 
business. Great snakes, what a clever 
tease of a woman you are! You're 


more questions?” he said 


making me talk in spite of myself. Did 
you tell Selborn to come here?” 

She sat up; and it gave him a savage 
satisfaction to see the startled perturba- 
tion in her face. 

“T did, and I didn’t, Guy.” 

“Don’t quibble.” 

“T did.” 

“Of course you did. The chap may 
be a self-deluded charlatan; but he’s not 
an intentional liar. And that precious 
brother of yours acted as go-between. 
Well, I paid him his—his fee, and 
showed him the door. That, I think, 
answers one of your questions.” 

She had became very pale. Then she 
said, her voice trembling: 

“Guy, I don’t know what you know 
or think. But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
jump to conclusions!” 

“What, afraid I'll break my neck in 
the jump? All right, then, I’ll go slow- 
ly, step by step. What was your reason 
for asking Selborn to see you?” 

“You were the reason, Guy.” 

He stared at her, and then uttered a 
short, incredulous laugh. 
“That’s very clever. 

make that out?” 

“Guy, you know that Eastern trinket 
—the mascot, as you called it—you were 
constantly harping on it, you only men- 
tioned it again this evening.” 

“Yes, yes,” came from him impatient- 
ly. “I was pestering the life out of you 
about it.” 

“Selborn has it. I didn’t give it to 
him. It had got loose from its ring one 
day, and I dropped it, and he found it. 
He insisted on keeping it. I wanted to 
see him to-night, or some other time, 
to ask him to hand it back to me.” 

“Well, did you ask him?” 


How do you 


“No. 
“And why not?” 
Her head drooped suddenly in a 


strange way, but she remained silent. 
“Now, suppose I were to believe this 
cock-and-bull story of yours,’ he con- 
tinued scornfully. ‘“Let’s follow the 
crooked workings of your mind. You 
didn’t ask him because you’ were 
ashamed of me. Whén it came to the 
scratch, you didn’t care to own up what 
a dolt of a man you had married. It 
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would have set my petty-mindedness into 
too glaring a relief against the transcen- 
dental grandeur of Selborn’s ideas. It 
would have struck such a false note in 
your discussion of the eternal verities. 
Now, come, isn’t that right?” 

Again her only answer was a shake 
of the head and a wan smile. 

“No? Well, if you had taken that 
particular view of it, you would have 
been grievously mistaken,” he went on, 
his voice rising with a grim relentless- 
ness. “Did you really think I cared 
two straws about a heathen idol? Mas- 
cot—superstition! Rubbish! Shall I 
tell you why the thing kept gnawing in 
my mind? Because it summed up for 
me those two buried years. When you 
wrote me to come back I came, just like 
a dog whistled back to heel. I had given 
my promise that I would not probe into 
what had happened while I was away, 
and, as in honor bound, I kept it. But 
we had made no provision against an 
accidental revelation. I was under no 
obligation to avoid that. I guessed that 
once the disappearance of my Vishnu 
was explained, I would put my finger 
on the pulse of the mystery. And I was 
right—you see I was right. That van- 
ished mascot meant Selborn!” 

Her arms suddenly shot out toward 
him with an imploring gesture. 

“Guy, Guy,” she wailed, “I never 
loved anybody but you!” 

“And that’s why you threw me over; 
that’s why you tortured me for two 
years.” 

“I tortured myself more. Guy, will 
you listen while I tell you the truth 
about Selborn ?” 

“Oh, I dare say you’ve got your yarn 
pat.” 

“T never regarded him as a man—I 
always thought of him as a mind,” she 
went on, as though communing with 
herself. “Oh, I will admit that he in- 
fluenced me. He awoke in me a latent 
spirit of turmoil and unrest. He sent 
me adrift on the tidal wave that is 
sweeping over the world of womankind, 
He made me doubt myself. He made 
me doubt my love for you. I began to 
waver as to my true mission in life. I 
grew uncertain whether I could be to 





you everything you had a right to ex- 
pect me to be. It was only fair to you 
to set you free until I had found myself 
again, until I felt firm ground under my 
feet once more.” 

“No, no, there must have been more 
than that.” 

“It’s my own fault if I made you 
think so. I see now that it would have 
been wiser if I had told you at the out- 
set.” 

“Then why in blazes didn’t you?” 

“You seem to think it would have 
been so easy. Somehow my whole be- 
ing rebelled against letting you read that 
chapter of my life. Perhaps it was mere 
woman’s vanity, a perverse feeling that 
you ought to take me on trust. But 
more truly, Guy, it was my abject, my 
supreme tribute to your power over me. 
I was afraid that you would not under- 
stand, as you don’t quite seem to under- 
stand even now. I dreaded that you 
would not forgive me for letting another 
interest temporarily usurp your place in 
my head, if not my heart. I loved you 
too much to risk it. But, Guy, if you 
still care at all for my love, you should 
be glad of it. I have tested all the values 
of life, and I found that nothing counted 
save—you.” 

“Yes, and I think your relatives also 
helped you to that opinion,” he said 
brutally. 

She looked at him, puzzled; and then, 
as his meaning slowly stole into her 
brain, she rose to her feet, her horror 
and grief clearly depicted on her face. 

“Hush, Guy! For the love of Heaven, 
don’t put that thought into plainer 
words,” she said, in a half whisper. “If 
you do, I shall give up trying to con- 
vince you. I shall let you imagine what 
you like. That is the one taunt for 
which I may not be able to bring myself 
to forgive you.” 

He slapped his thigh; but the ironic 
laugh to which he. was about to give 
vent did not come. 

“Oho, that’s good—now you're turn- 
ing the tables with a vengeance!” he 
cried. He drew back; and then again, 
taking a few rapid strides forward, 
bringing him close to her, he seized her 
by the wrist. “Be careful what you say. 
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So far you haven't done badly. You are 
making out a case for yourself. Don’t 
you see”—his words rang with a pas- 
sionate fervor—“that I want to be con- 
vinced, that I want to believe you? You 
have made a good many things clear, but 
you haven’t explained Selborn; you 
haven’t explained him away. Where 
does he come in? Why does he still 
maintain that he is going to play a part 
in your life?” 

“I am not responsible for what he 
says,” she replied, with tremulous eager- 
“T know he has a great belief in 
himself.” é 

Belief?” he broke in. 
devil’s own conceit.” 

“Call it what you like. Do you think 
that men would continue tilting at wind- 
mills as he does if it were not for their 
implicit faith that they can never fail, 
that every ounce of energy they expend 
brings with it a ton of success? He can- 
not he dare not conceive that I am one 
of his failures.” 

“You should have argued it out of 
him.” 

“I did—I tried to,” she answered 
piteously. “I tried to prove to him that 
I was fulfilling my womanhood in my 
own way.” 

“Then you must have argued very 
badly,” he persisted. 

“Perhaps I did. Guy, it’s about a 
week since I asked Clifford to find Sel- 
born for me. It’s possible that my mes- 
sage may have given him a false impres- 
I did not know then what I know 


ness. 


“a 


He’s got the 


sion. 


now. During that week”—her voice 
dropped—“during that week, Guy, an 
argument came to me that would have 
shown Selborn conclusively how unnec- 
essary he was to me.” 

“Then why in Heaven’s name didn’t 
you use it?” 

“Why I didn’t use it?” 

She paused ; and at her hesitation his ° 
doubts flamed up afresh. Was she still 
seeking subterfuges? He saw the color 
coming and going in her cheeks. He 
noted other signs of confusion, of alarm, 
almost, that marked her manner; and 
his fist clenched involuntarily. 

“Perhaps you'll let me hear this won- 
derful argument of yours,” he cried. 

“No, Guy,” she faltered. 

“No?” he echoed hoarsely. 

“T will tell you instead why I did not 
ask Selborn to give me back our mas- 
cot.” 

“Well?” 

She fixed him with an ineffable look 
of dignified tenderness that mysteriously 
cowed and thrilled him. 

“Because, Guy—because we have 
found a stronger, a surer talisman for 
our love.” 

She swayed perilously from side to 
side; but presently, with a great effort, 
regained her balance, and hurried blind- 
ly from the room. 

Tolmayne stood looking after her for 
a moment or two, dazed and petrified. 
His hands went to his throat, and he 
uttered a cry as if he were choking. 
Then he swiftly followed her. 


CSA 
IN A- FIELD 


RESTED in a field to-day, 
About me flow'rs were growing; 
I rested in a field to-day, 
Around me airs were blowing; 
I rested in a field to-day, 
Above me birds were winging; 


I rested in a field to-day, 


The universe seemed singing; 


— 


rested in a field to-day, 


And cared not what betide me; 


—_— 


rested in a field to-day, 
As see ee 
Vith some one clos 


e beside me! 


HaAkotp SUSMAN. 
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HE Marquis of Chambault was 
a good swimmer, and to reach 
safety he had not far to 
swim; but any man’s progress 
through the water is impeded 

by shoes, however thin and elegant ; and 
even the most beautifully tailored 
clothes become an intolerable burden 
when they cleave to a man’s skin in 
great wads of wool, and bind his arms 
and chest in the clutch of humped-up 
wrinkles. 

Yet, even with all these odds against 
him, the marquis not only neared the 
shore, but he retained sufficient presence 
of mind to look about him as he swam 
to see if there had been any spectators 
of the appalling moment when the so 
large man they had called Delaney had 
half pushed and half carried him out on 
the Carson pier, fast held by a choking 
collar, and then actually lifted him by 
the collar, and tossed him like any dog 
into the water. 

So far as the marquis could deter- 
mine nobody had seen this frightful act; 
an act for which he called St. Francis 
De Sales to witness he would do every- 
body who had any connection with it 
irreparable damage of some sort, if he 
had to devote his life to it. 

Delaney had disappeared in the wood- 
ed path that led up the hillside to the 
Carson house on the bluff. As the mar- 
quis reached shallower water, he once 
more cast an anxious eye on the shore. 
The difficult part of any fall that does 

















Guattle, 


not actually hurt a man is to get up 
again without loss of dignity. This be- 
comes doubly difficult with each added 
onlooker. 

As the marquis’ patent-leather-in- 
cased feet touched bottom, and he gose 
in water waist-deep, and caught a long 
and laborious breath, he suddenly deliv- 
ered himself of a rapid and highly pic- 
turesque succession of oaths that only a 
Frenchman could achieve at a moment 
when water was dripping into his mouth 
and he was half strangled by lack of 
breath. For approaching along the 
beach as fast as tight skirts, and high 
heels that sank into the sand, and a well- 
disguised heaviness of figure would per- 


mit, Mrs. Morris trailed her lace 
flounces recklessly over the rock-strewn 
shore, calling to the marquis words of 


fright and surprise that he could neither 
understand nor appreciate 

The marquis st ypped where he was, 
and spat the brine from his mouth and 
blew it from his nose. Then he once 
more broke into rapid French, cursing, 
with incredible violence, the so large 
American, who had reduced him to the 
condition in which he now found him- 
self. He looked down at his clinging 
and wrinkling clothes that had so lately 
been the highest expression of expert 
French tailoring, and he shuddered. It 
was a loss these beasts should be made 
to pay. His hat and stick, too! They 
were probably scattered abroad, and he 
valued both exceedingly. And all the 
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while the widowed aunt of his once 
fiancée, Nora—who would have thought 
that silly chit of a girl could serve him 
such a trick?—stood on the shore ges- 
ticulating wildly and making foolish lit- 
tle speeches. 

“Oh, marquis, are you hurt? Are 
you safe? How did it happen?” 

The last sentence presently took the 
marquis’ attention from his own plight. 
Felicitously the blond, plump aunt of 
Nora Jeffrey had not witnessed the final 
scene of the breaking of his engage- 
ment. The marquis waded farther in, 
and laid hold of his excellent English 
vocabulary. 

“Madame, I am safe. 
for me.” 

“But, marquis, how in the world did 
you get here? I thought you had gone 
to Mrs. Carson’s to make a call on 
Nora, and I find you P 

“C'est vrai, madame. I did go to 
make a visit with Mademoiselle Nora— 
mais—there were others there—far too 
many others—and I had also unpleasant 
thoughts—and so I descended to the 
water to make a small promenade. As 
I rested after the so steep path down 
the hill, here at this—what is it you call 
it?—this pier, I saw floating on the wa- 
ter what seemed to be a human head. 
There was nobody within call. I ran 
out on the pier, far out. I leaned over 
trying to reach it. It would not do. I 
‘ould not compass it. I therefore sprang 
in. What would you? Voila! It was 
not a human being—not at all! It was 
—I do not know what it was—but there 
was nothing else for me to do, ma- 
dame.” 

Mrs. Morris clasped her hands with 
fervor. 

“How noble of you, marquis! Oh, 
how noble! It is wonderful!” 

The marquis stood oozing and drip- 
ping on the sand anything but noble in 
appearance, and fully conscious of it. 
Moreover, he had much thinking to do, 
for the arrangements and the calcula- 
tions of a year had been overthrown in 
what might have been called the twin- 
kling of an eye; and there were cred- 
itors who would clamor, and there were 
those who had financed his wooing of 


Have no fear 





Mademoiselle Jeffrey, who would make 
a nasty fuss when it was discovered that 
the marriage was interrupted—and for 
a so foolish reason! None but a spoiled 
American girl allowed to ru:i loose with 
much money of her own could have 
thought of interrupting a betrothal for 
the reason that her engagement ring was 
not a real stone. The marquis spat more 
sea water from him, and turned to the 
lady at his side. 

“Madame, do you conceive of any 
way, any way at all, by which I can re- 
turn to your Belle Terre Club without 
being seen by those who so habitually 
rock on its piazza? It is not seemly that 
I render myself in this condition to your 
so observant friends.” 

Mrs. Morris considered the lank fig- 
ure before her; then she gave an invol- 
untary glance up at the Carson house, 
and devoutly hoped Nora Jeffrey was 
not where she could see the man who 
had come from France to marry her. 
Girls were so foolishly affected by such 
things. They could not be counted on 
to see the heroism of a man’s throwing 
himself into the water all for nothing 
when it made him look as he did. The 
marquis followed Mrs. Morris’ glance, 
and spoke again, more hurriedly. 

“Madame, of your so great kindness, 
reveal to me how I am to effect a se- 
cluded entrance into your club that | 
may rehabilitate myself at once before 
I am seen.” 

“Let us go at once, marquis. I will 
show you the way by the path along the 
hillside to the back entrance of the 
clubhouse. The hill here is covered 
with bushes and trees, and this path is 
secluded. It is cut out of the hill 
through what might almost be called a 
wood.” 

“Let us hurry, then, madame.” 

Mrs. Morris had done all the hurry- 
ing for the day that she felt able to do, 
and she resented the speed into which 
she was urged. After they had climbed 
one of the many steep cross paths that 
led to the path halfway up the bluff, 
there was no reason for haste. She, 
therefore, entered into conversation 
again with the silent man she was con- 


ducting. 
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“You said you saw Nora this morn- 
ing, marquis?” 

“T did, madame.” 

“How is your fiancée?” 

“Madame, she goes no longer by that 
title. The engagement is broken.” 

“What!” 

Mrs. Morris stopped short in the 
path; and, as it was narrow and she was 
a little ahead of the marquis, he per- 
force stopped, too. 

“I assure you, madame, the fault was 
in no way my own. It seemed rather 
the arrangement of those with whom 
the care of Mademoiselle Nora is so 
curiously intrusted.” 

Mrs. Morris surveyed the marquis 
with dismay. This alliance had been 
well advertised among her friends. It 
was entirely to her taste, and redounded 
to her own powers of arrangement as 
well as to those of Nora's mother; for 
Mrs. Morris had been the one who had 
insisted to Nora’s angry father that the 
match was suitable in every way, and 
that he had no right to interfere be- 
tween Nora and her entrance into a dis- 
tinguished family. And she had helped 
to keep Delaney from seeing Nora and 
influencing her with his ordinary tastes 
and ideas. And after all this, the af- 
fair was broken off as carelessly as if it 
was a mere invitation to dinner. 


“Why, what an outrage!” Mrs, 
Morris exclaimed. “An engagement 


cannot be broken off in this fashion, 
without the consent of the family, mere- 
ly by a foolish girl who does not know 
her own mind. Surely you are mis- 
taken, marquis.” 

“Mademoiselle Nora’s uncle, Mon- 
sieur Percy Jeffrey, was there at the 
She took 


time. Also Madame Carson. 
an important part in the matter. I think 
I cannot be mistaken.” 

“Percy! Why, Percy would not 


cross a room to interfere with anybody 
or anything—unless—Nadine Carson 
always did have influence over Percy; 
but I thought with her own engagement, 
and to Wrexford Thorne, of all men in 
the world, she had given up that kind 
of thing. But you never can tell about 
such a woman. She is not to be trusted 
out of one’s sight. The whole thing is 








doubtless Nadine Carson’s fault. She 
is a born interferer.” 

Uncomfortable as he was and anxious 
to hurry, the marquis’ attention was im- 
mediately arrested. Mrs. Morris con- 
tinued with that discursiveness of the 
woman to whom self-control has a 
meaning only when its lack in others 
becomes an interference. 

“Nora was entirely content with the 
prospect of marriage to you, marquis, 
until her mother unfortunately per- 
mitted her to visit Mrs. Carson. And 
now see! I told her mother she took a 
great risk; but she thought Nora would 
enjoy the change after all the trousseau 
shopping and fitting; and Nora’s father 
vas ill. It is outrageous.” 

“It is of a misfortune, indeed,” 
snapped the marquis, looking down at 
his ruined clothes, and recalling not only 
the loss of his hat and stick, but of all 
the other things he had that morning 





lost. “It is a pity such things can hap- 
pen. I went to great expense to come 
here—and for nothing at all.” The 


marquis’ wrath kindled with its expres- 
sion. “And this Madame Carson, of all 
women, to interfere between a man and 
his fiancée. It is not to be born. We 
know the name of Carson in Europe— 
yes, many of us—and it is not for its 
so great wealth alone that we know it 
—no, not at all. That a young girl of 
France should be permitted to stay, 
without her family, in the house of so 
famed a woman, it would be impossible 
But you—you American mothers—you 
are a recklessness.” 

“T am not an American mother,” said 
Mrs. Morris indignantly. Her mind 
flew back angrily to the day before, 
when Nadine Carson had said to her 
with that assurance no other woman 
could equal: “Are you as artificial and 
as blind as you seem to be, or is it be- 
cause you have never loved anybody 
more than you have loved yourself; 
never wanted to be a mother?” Mrs. 
Morris had forgiven Nadine Carson 
much. She had been forced to, since 
the rest of her family, even to its broad 
and numerous ramifications, loved Na- 
dine dearly ; and whenever Mrs. Morris 
bade them choose between them calmly 
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left her out; but this question she would 
never forgive her. She came back an- 
grily to what the marquis was saying. 

“So you have rightly said. You are 
unfortunately not a mother. Yet you 
are Mademoiselle Nora’s aunt, and you 
were here at the club, but a short walk 
from the house where your niece was 
staying. You should have protected 
her. In my country she would have 
been protected from a woman of whom 
we men could relate such stories—if we 
would.” 

Now, Mrs. Morris knew, though she 
could not, perhaps, have phrased it, that 
gossip is the price we have to pay for 
personality. She knew that the circum- 
stances surrounding Nadine Carson, the 
unhusbanded wife of a paranoiac, with 
the hoarded wealth of a great family at 
her disposal, combined with her beauty 
and her wit to make either a tragedy or 
a scandal, according as one’s mind in- 
terpreted such things. She knew how 
she interpreted them. She had said, 
even after Nadine was released from 
the burden she had borne with so little 
sign of its heaviness, even after she 
was free to live her own life and to 
marry and to love if she chose and 
could, that the leopard would not 
change its spots. 

Sut Mrs. Morris knew that few of 
those to whom she said this believed 
nor had she, for all her own cer- 
tainty, ever come on any verifiable story 
that would really have kept a young 
girl’s mother from permitting her to 
visit Nadine. Mrs. Morris did not 
doubt that such stories existed; but one 
would have had to be more clever than 
Mrs. Carson herself to discover them; 
and Mrs, Morris took pride in her lack 
of that kind of cleverness. And now 
here at her hand was proof that she 
had been discerning; that she had been 
able to see through this woman, who 
blinded more foolish people with her 
soft speech and her pretty face. Mrs. 
Morris looked at the marquis with what 
to an experienced eye might almost 
seem avidity. 

“Do you really know anything about 
Mrs. Carson, or are you just talking?” 

To the Frenchman, the phrase “just 


her; 


talking” was not entirely clear; but to 
his already exasperated mind her tone 
of doubt conveyed a meaning not to be 
endured. 

“Yes, I really know,” he said briefly. 

Mrs. Morris softened her voice to 
persuasion. 

“Do you know anything—anything 
really definite, not mere hearsay or 
guesswork, that would justify me in re- 
moving my niece from Mrs. Carson’s 
house? Anything that I could definite- 
ly give as my reason for so doing?” 

The marquis hesitated for the small- 
est of moments. Then he said: 

“Yes, it is quite definite. And I think 
that it would be sufficient to cause the 
removal you suggest. At least, it would 
be so in my country. In this country 
who can tell? The liberty you allow 
your young girls is of so shocking a 
degree, it is no wonder they do and say 
things beyond belief. Shall we pro- 
ceed ?” 

The marquis painfully dragged his 
water-soaked clothes up the hill; and 
with each effort that he made his anger 
at those who had thrust him into so 
humiliating a position increased. Should 
a Marquis of Chambault suffer such in- 
dignity in silence? Should a man guilt- 
less of all offense be cast forth from the 
house of a Madame Carson and into the 
ocean at her doorstep, and no reprisal 
be made? Of a verity it was time these 
impertinent Americans were taught a 
lesson that, if need be, they could re- 
member all their lives. 

Mrs. Morris, who had now fallen be- 
hind the marquis for fear of having 
her laces ruined, toiled a trifle breath- 
lessly after him. 

“Will you not tell me?” she panted. 
“Nora is blinded by Mrs. Carson’s 
wheedling ways. Nora calls it charm, 
but it is not; it is her strange way of 
saying things, and of doing them. Nora 
has never seen anything like it. She 
says Mrs. Carson thinks while the rest 
of us only talk. This is what has influ- 
enced her. But removed from it things 
will be different.” 

“Mon Dieu, madame, why, then, do 
you not remove her, and be done with 
it?” 
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“Tt is not so simple. Nora has a will 
of her own; and not only a will, but an 
income of her own, left her by her 
grandmother. It is enough 4 

“I know,” groaned the marquis. 
“V entre-saint-gris, | know!” 

“That is why I urge you if you have 
a tangible reason to give it to me. You 
will not only confer a favor on me per- 
sonally, but on all my misguided family. 
They all approve of and like this woman 
save myself.” 

In spite of an appeal that, punctuated 
by the lady’s sharp intakes of breath, 
seemed almost passionate, the marquis 
hesitated. It was as he had said, Na- 
‘ dine’s name was known in more than 
one great house in other countries than 
his own or her own, and for other 
things than its great wealth. The mar- 
quis reflected on these other things, 
among which were brilliancy and an im- 
mense savoir faire. If by any chance 
he would be required to face the lady 
with any story he might tell, he could 
not be sure whether this brilliancy 
would not defeat him. It had done so 
before. He had come to grief more 
than once in other days. There was 
that time at Sarnoff’s, in -the presence 
of the grand duke himself. 

Mrs. Morris broke in on these reflec- 
tions. 

“T can quite appreciate, marquis, your 
delicacy about such a matter, your man- 
ly reluctance to speak ill of a woman. 
Still, there is my innocent and inexperi- 
enced niece also to remember. I assure 
you I will be most discreet in the men- 
tion of my source of information. I 
beg you, therefore, to lay aside your 
very natural and honorable restraint, 
and intrust me with your reason for 
objection to Mrs. Carson.” 

3ut the marquis was not to be so 
easily moved. He required time in 
which to reflect on the best way of lend- 
ing any story that he told that verisimili- 
tude that even in France is known as 
“getting away with it.” Such things, 
especially when opposed to a lady justly 
renowned for her cleverness, require to 
be well thought out. And how could a 
man think with a devil of a wind drying 
his clothes on him in bunches, and an 








importunate and fat woman staring and 
panting in his face. 

“Madame,” he said, “if you will guide 
me, without ostentation, to a private en- 
trance to the club that I see so nearly 
approaching, I will, as soon as I am 
dried and once more presentable, tell 
you all that I know on the subject that 
my honor will permit me to reveal. 
Your woman’s wit, that already I ob- 
serve rises to the occasion, must supply 
the rest. I will, therefore, join you on 
the piazza in a half hour’s time, and 
confer with you on this painful sub- 
ject.” 

But Mrs. Morris’ woman’s wit was 
already working. 

“Marquis,” she said pleasantly, “when 
you come out on the piazza there will 
be no less than a dozen women waiting 
to talk to you, that they may write home 
that they have met a real marquis. 
There will be absolutely no chance for 
me to talk to you alone.” 

The marquis considered this some- 
what new phase of the American char- 
acter. Then he looked at the lady at his 
side. It was possible—so many strange 
things were possible in this country of 
strange women—that she might assent 
to a rendezvous. 

“Madame, when I am dressed, 1 
should return to look for my hat and 
my stick, that must be somewhere about 
the pier or the path leading down to it 
from the house above. ‘There is no 
need that I lose a perfectly acceptable 
hat, and the stick is a gift from one | 
esteem most greatly, and I can never 
replace it. Therefore, if you will re- 
turn this way with me while I search, 
we shall, doubtless, have opportunity 
for private conference.” 

Mrs. Morris had walked up and down 
hill all she cared to that day, yet she 
saw no other way to manage. 

“T will return to the bench at the top 
of the path after I have shown you the 
back entrance to the clubhouse and wait 
for you, marquis.” Then to palliate the 
baldness of this arrangement, Mrs. 
Morris permitted a thoughtful earnest- 
ness to deepen her voice. “You know,” 
she said, “when a woman interferes 
with a man’s solemn betrothal, a be- 
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trothal ratified by both families, she 
should be pretty sure that her own 
house is not of glass. Mrs. Carson is 
herself engaged to be married. She 
probably would not care to have her 
own engagement interfered with.” 

Hurried as he was, the marquis 
paused and considered this news, even 
to the neglect of the little pools of wa- 
ter dripping on Mrs. Morris’ lace 
flounces, brought so dangerously near 
him by her effort at confidence. The 
marquis had found that it was one thing 
to make disagreeable accusations against 
an American woman by herself, but 
quite another to make them against a 
woman with a so large American man 
at her elbow. His present disgusting 
condition bore witness to the difference. 

Mrs. Morris, concluding that the mar- 
quis was waiting for facts, gave them. 

“She is engaged to the Reverend 
Wrexford Thorne.” 

“Ah!” The marquis’ face bright- 
ened. “A what you call—a rector?” 

“A bishop.” 

The marquis took heart. A bishop 
would never be a fighter, nor could he 
afford a scandal. He was bound hand 
and foot. Mrs. Morris continued: 

“A woman engaged to marry a bishop 
cannot hope to continue being engaged 
to him if stories of a scandalous nature 
are proven true about her. Only the 
inost blameless woman can be a bishop’s 
wife.” 

The marquis nodded thoughtfully. 
Mrs. Morris smiled in what she believed 
to be her most persuasive manner. Her 
voice took on dulcet notes. 

“If Mrs. Carson’s engagement were 
broken—by your influence, marquis—as 
yours has been broken by hers—well?” 

The marquis stared at the eager, 
shrewd face before him. It would have 
to be a very good story; a most miracu- 
lously good story. He brought Nadine 
Carson before his eyes, not as he had 
seen her that morning replying to his 
accusation of Nora Jeffrey’s honesty, 
but as he had first seen her in Paris 
among his own people, in a gown of 
blue and silver, with pearls in her hair 
and round her neck. The marquis again 
paused in the path. 

6 


“Ah!” he exclaimed. “She was wear- 
ing the Sarnoff pearls that night at the 
Duchesse De Nailles! Madame, does 
your Madame Carson still possess a 
string of wonderful pearls of silver-blue 
tints, clasped by a single sapphire, a 
long, narrow stone set in silver?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morris doubtfully. 
“She has many jewels, but she does not 
wear them often. But there is a string 
of pearls that she wears even in the 
morning sometimes—Percy says she is 
superstitious about them.” 

“They are the ones. There is a story 
about them. Whoever wears them has 
great good fortune in love. They are 
the pearls. They were a grand duke’s 
present to a lovely lady once, and they 
fell to the lady’s son, who bore her 
name, not his father’s. They were Sar- 
noff'’s. And they are now worn by Ma- 
dame Carson.” 

“She has millions,” Mrs. Morris an- 
swered concisely. 

The marquis shrugged. 

“You do not understand — such 
nuances. These pearls carry with them 
a—what is it that you call it—a charm— 
they are an amulet, warding off misfor- 
tunes of the heart. There is a story 
about them; they are called joie dans 
amour. Not millions could buy these 
jewels of Sarnoff. It is the sentiment. 
Voila, this is where your woman's wit 
must divine what I cannot bring myself 
to say, madame.” 


It was about this time that there came 
down the hallway of Nadine Carson's 
house on the bluff a very tall man, im- 
maculate in white flannels, and moving, 
in spite of his very evident hurry, with 
an ease that, had it been less indicative 
of trained muscular strength, would 
have been called grace. There was 
about him a certain nameless distinction 
that lay neither in his quiet face nor yet 
in his powerful figure ; but seemed rath- 
er to envelop him as an atmosphere and 
mark him as one whose life was spent 
in reaching out after the real meanings 
of the millions of commonplace things 
beyond which most of us do not trouble 
to see. 

This manner was given various names 
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by those who observed it. Rawlins, the 
Carson butler—and nobody is more ob- 
servant of such things than those who 
serve—said that the Reverend Wrex- 
ford Thorne stood up well on his hind 
legs. In the days when Thorne had 
been rector of her parish, and Percy 
Jeffrey had been one of his vestrymen, 
Mrs. Morris had frequently complained 
to Percy that the rector was far too 
haughty for a spiritual director; to 
which the rector’s brother, Carleton, 
who was nearly as tall and built of much 
the same fiber, had answered that it was 
a mere trick of physiognomy. 

As Thorne moved down the hall, the 
door of the living room was thrown 
open by Nora Jeffrey, a radiant and 
smiling Nora, who caused Thorne a mo- 
ment’s pause in spite of his hurry. Then 
he saw Delaney behind her in the living 
room, and he smiled down on her de- 
lightedly. 

“T conclude, Miss Nora, that you have 
been on with the old love and off with 
the new—unless my eyes deceive me.” 

“It’s one way of putting it, Mr. 
Thorne. Were you—are you—looking 
for Nadine?” 

“You have remarkable penetration 
for one pretty well immersed in rather 
difficult matters. I am looking for Na- 
dine. I asked her a little bit ago to go 
for a walk—principally, I think, that we 
might keep out of your way and De- 
laney’s. And while I came in for a hat 
she has run away.” 

Nora laughed softly. “You were very 
rash to leave her for a hat. Shab I tell 
you which direction she took?” 

“You have no idea how I shall appre- 
ciate it.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. All the more be- 
cause of these difficult matters in which 
you say I am immersed. She took the 
little path by the arbor that goes down 
into the cliff path—you know the path 
that runs along the cliff halfway be- 
tween the top and the bottom.” 

“I do. But nobody knows which way 


she will turn when she reaches the cliff 
path—toward the clubhouse or toward 
the Inlet. So you will not mind if I try 
to catch her at once?” 

Thorne swung out of the front door 
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and around the terrace in an incredibly 
short space of time. Emerging in the 
little path by the arbor, he quickened his 
pace until a turn of the path gave him a 
glimpse of a slim figure in blue that 
stood poised on the brow of the hill, 
holding with one hand onto a slip of a 
birch tree and peering over the edge of 
the hill at the beach below. 

It was a woman whom any man might 
well be excused for hurrying after. 
Thorne sent his quiet eyes from the 
cloud of bronze hair the wind was blow- 
ing into a halo to the flutter of blue 
draperies about the silken-shod feet, and 
the ghost of a smile softened his close- 
shut mouth. Then, as he came nearer, 
she turned around suddenly, and he had 
a distracting vision of white forehead, 
and scarlet lips, and dark-lashed blue 
eves that dwelt on him laughingly a mo- 
ment, and then grew cool, as if she 
looked or one she found interesting but 
did not know. Accustomed as the man 
was to the astounding variety of her ex- 
pressiveness, this swift change stopped 
him where he stood. She regarded him 
with polite inquiry. 

“Were you looking for anybody?” she 
said; and, for all her coolness, her voice 
had a wonderful softness. “I cannot 
recall your name just now. Mr.—ah— 
what is your name?” 

Thorne thrust his hands into his coat 
pockets to keep them from seizing the 
provocative slender figure that swayed 
toward him as it denied him. 

“You insolent young thing!” he said. 

“Doubtless you will forgive my inso- 
lence because of my youth,” she an- 
swered. “Perhaps you think I ought 
not to ask your name.” 

“IT very certainly will not tell it to 
you. You are engaged to be married. 
Therefore, all strange men should be as 
nothing to you.” 

“Wear a veil, and hie thee to a 
harem,” she mocked. “How can you 
believe that there will ever come a time 
when men, strange or otherwise, will be 
as nothing to me? And if it came, you, 
who know men, know also that were 
they as nothing to me it would but make 
them the more determined to thrust 
themselves on my attention.” 
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“Indeed, you should be made to wear 
a veil and live behind a high stone wall.” 

“Be comforted. I am going to marry 
a bishop. What more can you ask?” 

He let a little silence accent her ques- 
tion. Then he answered: 

“Much more!” 

The quick color began to rise in her 
face. He watched it with joy in his 
power to bring it there by a mere look 
at her. They were very perfectly mated, 
and he knew it better than she. 

*Much more,” she mused. “How can 
there be so much more than such a mar- 
riage?” 

“This much more,” he answered her 
gravely ; “that it is a man you are going 
to marry, and not a bishop—a man who 
loves you, and whom you love.” 

She gave him a look startling in its 
sudden tenderness; then she turned her 
head away demurely. 

“I am glad to be so reassured,” she 
murmured, ‘For I could not really be- 
lieve it was anything but a bishop whom 
[ had promised to marry. He has been 
so reserved, this prelate, so careful, so 
conventional. I have never before ob- 
served a betrothed bishop. It may be 
they all act that way, but in this case 
it- F 





Wrexford Thorne’s hands suddenly 
shot out of his pockets, and fell on the 
provoking shoulders before him. He 
almost shook them. 

“By the soul of truth,” he 
“this 1 h. I have spent a year, 

hole, lonely year away 

cause of some stupid thing called con- 
vention; a year in which there was 
scarcely an hour that did not have its 
thought of you; a year of rising in the 
morning with your name on my lips, 
and knowing the whole day must pass 
with no sight or sound of you; watching 
for a postman who might pass by bring- 
ing no word from you; going to sleep at 
night thirsty for you, and waking again 
in the morning hungry for you. Then, 
after weeks and months of this—finally 
—you—the glow and the grace of you, 
the wonder and the sweetness of you; 
your eyes, your lips, your hair, your 
laughter. 

“And with it—what? On every hand 


exclaimed, 
too mu 


1 


trom you be- 


a dozen dear-friend guests; around 
every corner somebody else, who wants 
you if only for an hour; at every turn 
some lovelorn creature needing your 
help to be set straight. And for me just 
a tantalizing moment snatched from all 
these others now and then; a glimpse 
of you as you fly on your errands of 
succor. Nadine dispensing tea when I 
hope for a moment alone on the terrace; 
Nadine at the head of the table making 
witty speeches when | want to hear but 
three words; Nadine on a horse that I 
may ride beside, ahead, or behind a 
group of chaffing onlookers! If I linger 
at the foot of the stairway for good 
night, just a mocking lady halfway up 
the stair and a rush of feet in denial 
when I pursue. If [ beg for a walk 
down to the beach in the moonlight, be- 
hold a hostess who invites a dozen others 
to join us! If I lie in wait in the house 
watching my chance and come on you 
alone in the hall, always the click of an 
opening door and your laughter. And 
then—then—to crown it all, you talk of 
reserve—of my reserve—of my careful- 


ness! The end of my endurance is 
reached. This whole morning shall be 
mine. Yes, and every other morning, 


and afternoon, and evening.” 

She drew away suddenly from his 
hold on her shoulders, laughing with a 
note that quickened the man’s blood. 

“Oh, boaster! Do you know so little 
of these things as not to know that you 
would have died of surfeit but for all 
I les? What kind of a lover is 
own opportuni- 


these obsta 
it who cannot make hi 
ties, who cannot snatch them in the very 
face of opposition?” She backed away 
from him. “Shall I be won by any but 
a man who can command circum- 
stances? 

Still drawing back, she made a sud- 
den movement of denial. The man’s 
arm shot out like lightning, and caught 
her as she swayed on the edge of the 
bluff. His face whitened. 

“Nadine,” he said, breathless, as he 
sat her on safe ground, “if you ever do 
so dangerous a thing as that again—can 
you not see what you might have done? 
You might have killed yourself.” 

She gave a backward glance at the 


” 
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sheer fall of the bluff to the path below, 
and then to the beach; then her eyes re- 
turned to the man, and they still held 
mockery. 

“No,” she said. “I should not have 
fallen over. I am too used to walking 
in difficult places.” Then, at the white 
stress of his face, she softened and 
sweetened deliciously. “Oh, Rex, Rex,” 
she murmured, deep eyes infolding him, 
“how have I deserved you? Through 
all the difficult places that you know I 
have had to walk you have lost no fa‘th 
in me. Even in the years before I knew 
you, you believe, do you not, that I was 
coming toward you?” 

“Yes.” He spoke the one word quite 
simply, yet no woman could have 
doubted it. 

She looked at him in silence for a mo- 
ment. Then she said: 

“How did you come to understand me 
so well, dear? For you never make a 
mistake; no, not even the smallest kind 
of man mistake.” 

He lifted his hands and framed her 
face. 

“In the dawn dreams about you, love 
lady, I learned how to love you. And in 
the dusk dreams about you I learned 
how not to love you. For all your pro- 
vocativeness, there are many things you 
are too proud to endure. For all your 
bright allure, the man who yielded to 
you could not hold you; no, not one lit- 
tle hour. See, Nadine, I have your face 
prisoned here between my hands. I 
could begin here where the hair touches 
your forehead in that first distracting 
wave to kiss you. I could come down 
to your closed eyes. Were there ever 
such blue eyes! And then your neck, 
here in this white curve under your chin, 
and then—then your mouth. But you 
see I do not. Not one single kiss.” 

For all the deep undertone of his 
voice—that note in the voice that rings 
with the inmost fiber of the heart—there 
lay in the gray eyes reading hers a hint 
of gay raillery that at any moment might 
become outright laughter. For a mo- 
ment Nadine stood quite still, and her 
face, framed by the man’s detaining 
hands, added to its wistfulness a subtle 
touch of exasperation. Perhaps the man 


He seemed in no 


had hoped for this. 
She suddenly 


way disturbed by it. 
wrenched herself away. 

“Not one single kiss?” she queried. 
“Why, man thing, that is because you 
cannot, not because you will not. You 
cannot even catch me, let alone kiss 
me!” 

There was a flash of flying blue dra- 
pery, a glimpse of silken ankle, a rush 
of swiit, small feet ; and away down the 
path and over the side of the hill Nadine 
flew. 

Wrexford Thorne had seen her ride, 
with that skill that makes the rider one 
with the swaying horse ; and he had seen 
her swim, cresting the waves with the 
ease of the naiads from whom she had 
her name; and he had seen her dance 
with that suave grace that is the warp 
and woof of all allure; but he had never 
seen her run; and at the sight all his 
gay raillery fled, and much of his easy 
self-control, leaving the primitive man 
within him suddenly wakened to an 
overmastering zest of pursuit. 

He overtook her long before she be- 
lieved he could. He caught and held 
her for a blinding, breathless moment. 
Then he lifted her in his arms. She had 
a flash of vision that showed her a face 
as white as hers was flushed, and power- 
ful in a way she had but dimly guessed 
at before, in its released inhibitions. 
Then her eyelids were crushed down, 
and her lips sealed. And in all the 
world there was no laughter, nor yet 
any gayety, for the great things of life 
are grave, and their sweetness clings 
close to the hand of pain. 


Wrexford Thorne took the cliff path 
back to the house alone, musing on the 
altogether fascinating shyness with 
which Nadine had asked him to leave 
her behind, alone for a while. He had 
taken her down to the beach to a bench 
of birch boughs set against the bluff 
where a steep cross path climbed to the 
cliff path above. 

“You see,” she said gravely, “I need a 
little space of silence to frame a new 
picture of you.” 

She was no less charming to him for 
her reluctances. There was about her, 
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for all her social grace and her ability 
with people and situations, the elusive- 
ness of all woodland creatures. You 
may tame them to come close to you 
for a moment or an hour; you may even 
so progress in your training that they 
will take joy in many hours with you; 
but they must always be able to slip 
away into their silences and their hiding 
places or their strength is sapped, and 
the vitality they bring from their free, 
untenanted spaces is dimmed. 

It was a miracle that, through her 
crowded life, Nadine had preserved this 
strength of the open places. It whis- 
pered to her lover a hundred proofs that 
there had been none other to come really 
close to her; none but he, who under- 
stood all her loyalty and sweetness. And 
this in spite of the many men who had 
loved her, or the maniac who had once 
married her. 

And as he mused, Thorne suddenly 
heard voices ahead of him, for the path 
wound along the side of the hill with no 
more than a little space visible at a time. 
It was impossible for him not to recog- 
nize Mrs. Morris’ querulous tones. He 
had fled from them too often in the days 
when he had been rector of her parish. 

“Marquis, it is impossible for me to 
go to and fro this way any longer. You 
hunt for your hat alone. I will go down 
to the beach, and you can join me when 
you are ready to go back.” 

Thorne drew back into the shelter of 
a jutting fragment of the cliff. A si- 
lence ensued, and in a moment he ven- 
tured to go forward to where the path 
turned. Arrived here, he halted again, 
for this was the place where, but a little 
while ago, he had interrupted Nadine’s 
flight; and the memory was one well 
worth dwelling over. 

And then, just around the curve of 
the path, Thorne saw the Marquis De 
Chambault suddenly stoop over some- 
thing lying on the ground, and lift it 
with a little exclamation of excitement. 
It was plainly a necklace of some kind. 
From the distance he stood it looked to 
Thorne like a string of pearls; and so 
absorbed in it was the marquis that he 
did not see Thorne at all. Thorne drew 
back again, shielded by the shrubbery, 


that caused the path to turn at this point, 
and watched the Frenchman. 

The marquis looked at the necklace 
closely, pearl by pearl, at its exquisite 
shading, at the perfect match the pearls 
were in their delicate silver-blue colors. 
Then he looked at the sapphire clasp at 
the back, turned it over, and found the 
name engraved on the gold setting. 

“Sarnoff!” he said aloud. 

He knew quite well that it did not 
require the engraved name for him to 
have recognized the pearls. There was 
not another such string in Europe. They 
were worth a small fortune. They could 
be divided and sold separately, if neces- 
sary; or, with the clasp removed, he 
knew where they could be disposed of 
with no great danger and at a greater 
price, considering how perfectly they 
were matched, than if they were sep- 
arated. 

The marquis stared down at the shim- 
mering jewels in his hand that were 
nothing more to the woman to whom 
they belonged than an added touch to a 
morning toilet. They might be a com- 
petence to him. And this woman had 
just lost him a competence. He had 
seen her many times in evening dress 
with jewels that far outweighed in value 
and splendor this string of pearls. She 
probably would scarcely miss it; and, 
if she had lost it as carelessly as his 
finding of it in the path seemed to indi- 
cate, she could not possibly know wheth- 
er or not it had been found. The mar- 
quis stared at the pearls a few minutes 
longer, and then he slipped them into the 
breast pocket of his coat. 

With the act, and its significance, the 
marquis suddenly acquired both suspi- 
cion and fear. He turned about to see 
if Mrs. Morris had by any chance fol- 
lowed him. Wrexford Thorne took ad- 
vantage of this moment to retrace his 
steps to the steep cross path at the bot- 
tom of which Nadine still sat. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Morris had 
emerged on the beach, and caught sight 
of Nadine some distance from her, sit- 
ting quietly on the bench where Thorne 
had left her. Mrs. Morris had the feel- 
ing that at last fortune was with her. 
She had been wondering how she was 
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to interview Nadine without the neces- 
sity of presenting herself at Nadine’s 
door, with the possibility of being re- 
fused entrance. Mrs. Morris believed 
that the sooner she did her duty in re- 
moving Nora Jeffrey from Mrs. Car- 
son’s influence, and in announcing to her 
family why she thought the removal 
necessary, the more likely she was to 
have the very acceptable support of the 
marquis in this undertaking. 

Mrs. Morris feared that the marquis’ 
acute sense of honor would prevent him 
from reénforcing, with direct testimony, 
the story she felt she ought not to keep 
to herself. Mrs. Morris waited for a 
few minutes to see if Nadine was only 
resting for the moment, and might rise 
and come toward her; but Nadine made 
no movement. She was perfectly and 
exquisitely happy. The soft glow of her 
face showed it; the restful pose of her 
figure betrayed it. Even as Mrs. Morris 
waited, Nadine put her hand over her 
heart in an old familiar gesture, and 
smiled at some perfect memory that 
seemed to lend the sea and the sky new 
glory. 

The gesture brought Mrs. Morris to 
a rapid decision. She would carry her 
war into the enemy’s camp. The mar- 
quis would probably follow her in a mo- 
ment should she have need of him. She 
moved sedately toward the rustic bench ; 
and, as she approached, she saw Wrex- 
ford Thorne’s tall figure emerge from 
.the path at the side of the bench. Mrs. 
Morris had a slight shock. She would 
have preferred Nadine alone. In the 
old days, when Wrexford Thorne had 
been her rector, she had had more than 
one contention with him, and she re- 
tained a wholesome memory of the re- 
sult. Then she reconsidered what she 
had to say, and took heart. All the bet- 
ter if the bishop were there to hear her. 
It would save her the trouble of bring- 
ing home to him personally the kind of 
woman he had promised to marry. 

Nadine did not rise at her approach. 
She gave a little, backward look at 
Thorne, and then let her eyes rest grave- 
ly on Mrs. Morris, who came to a pause 
But the bright happiness 
face retreated. 


before her. 
of her 
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Mrs. Morris closed her parasol and 
dug it into the sand. She gave Thorne 
a slight nod, and then she spoke. 

“Mrs. Carson,” she said firmly, “I re- 
gret to have to bring the matter I am 
about to speak of to your attention in 
the way I shall have to doit. But I feel 
that where youth and innocence are in 
jeopardy, there should be no delay, and 
one’s own personal regret ought not to 
stand in the way. I was on my way to 
your house when I saw you here, where, 
on the whole, I would much prefer to 
speak to you.” 

Thorne, standing behind Nadine’s 
bench, let his hand fall lightly on the rail 
against which she leaned. 

“IT am obliged to tell you, Mrs. Car- 
son,” Mrs. Morris continued, “that you 
must let Nora Jeffrey, who is now stay- 
ing with you, go away at once. Her 
family cannot permit her to stay under 
your roof any longer.” 

“It is evidently Nora you wish to 
speak to, Mrs. Morris,” said Nadine. 

“Be sure I shall speak to Nora; but I 
cannot do so until I have spoken to you. 
I am well aware that it is you, and you 
alone, who are responsible for the 
breaking of Nora’s engagement to a per- 
fectly satisfactory young man of high 
rank and unassailable position. I am 
also aware that Nora is a young and in- 
experienced girl on whom a woman like 
you could impose with perfect success. 
Therefore I could not hope to influence 
Nora until I had definite proof of the 
kind of woman you are.” 

Mrs. Morris paused threateningly ; 
but Nadine made no answer. 

“Many of us have known for years,” 
Mrs. Morris continued, with a glance 
at Wrexford Thorne, “of your loose and 
careless ways with men. But you are 
quite clever enough to cover your tracks, 
and, though we have been sure that men 
could not flock after you in the way they 
have if you were all that you should be, 
there was nothing definite that we could 
seize on. It seems, however, that you 
are only another proof that there is al- 


ways flame where there is so much 
smoke. I have suspected you from the 
first. The first year you put your hus- 


band in a sanitarium and went abroad; 
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and, in spite of the shocking tragedy of 
that poor young man at home, were fol- 
lowed all over Europe by all kinds of 
men. I knew you were a woman to be 
shunned. I have always known it. I 
told Honora Jeffrey she had no business 
to let Nora visit you, but she would not 
believe me. She said my suspicions 
about you had no foundation in fact. 
Well, now I know they have, and I shall 
see that my family takes cognizance of 
these facts, and that no member of it 
is permitted to associate further with 
you. 

' Nadine rose. Her eyes left Mrs. 
Morris and’ dwelt a moment on Wrex- 
ford Thorne’s angry face. She spoke 
to him gravely. 

“There is no need of my answering 
this, Wrexford, is there? Shall we 
go on e 

“There is certainly no need, Nadine.” 

He moved to her side. But Mrs. 
Morris was not to be so easily evaded. 
had considerable bulk, and she 
planted it firmly before them. 

“Doubtless you think it is very easy 
to dispose of this matter this way, Mr. 
Thorne. But you are a bishop, and this 
kind of thing about the woman you are 
supposed to be going to marry will so 
greatly hurt your own reputation that it 
will not be long before careful mothers 
will not wish their sons and daughters 
to listen to you.” 

It was at this moment that the mar- 
quis, searching for a path that should 
take him back to the clubhouse without 
encountering Mrs. Morris, came down 
the little cross path with a swiftness that 
a steep way combined with flabby mus- 
cles necessitated; and to his own sur- 
prise emerged suddenly on the beach 
and almost in the midst of the group he 
most wished to avoid. Nadine, white 
with anger, scarcely saw him. 

“What an outrage!” she said, her low 
voice vibrating with a poignancy that 
seemed to shake the very center of her 
being. “What an outrage, that because 
of a private enmity to me, you should 
attack, through me, a man so unassail- 
able that even lying scandal cannot 
touch him.” 

“There is scandal,” said Mrs. Morris; 


She 


“and no position is so high that scandal 
cannot reach it. It just happens, how- 
ever, that this scandal is not a lie. The 
marquis can prove the truth of one por- 
tion of it that has long been known in 
his circle.” 

“Nadine,” said Wrexford Thorne, 
“do not remain. Let me deal with this. 
You will only hurt yourself.” 

Nadine saw the marquis for the first 
time. A subtle change came into her 
face. She shook her head at Thorne. 
She could no more have been stopped 
now than can any primal force let sud- 
denly loose. 

“Ah!” she said. “The word of a con- 
fessed distorter of truth, of a black- 
mailer and a cad, is, indeed, proof you 
should be proud of, Mrs. Morris. But 
two hours ago this man accused your 
niece, Nora, of theft. He said she had 
stolen from a ring he gave her a sap- 
phire of rare value and replaced it by a 
piece of glass. Since your confidence in 
him is so great, doubtless you will be- 
lieve this also. I did not, and I had him 
put out of my house for so infamous an 
accusation.” 

For a moment Mrs. Morris was dis- 
concerted ; and in that moment the mar- 
quis spoke suavely. 

“The accusation was made, madame, 
after I had been thrice insulted; after 
my heart had been torn to shreds by the 
absolutely unwarranted breaking of an 
engagement on which I had staked high 
hopes. I was for the moment quite 
mad; and I could not—indeed, I cannot 
yet—explain the misfortune of the imi- 
tation stone. Therefore, is it to be so 
greatly wondered at that I spoke rash- 
ly? When a man’s life hope and happi- 
ness are wrecked all in a moment, he 
will say rash things. I am not to be 
blamed.” 

Wrexford Thorne spoke curtly. 

“You appear to have learned very lit- 
tle from the severe lesson given you for 
your rash speaking. Fresh from it, you 
begin on new, rash speech about another 
woman.” 

Thorne came closer to him; and it 
would have been evident to any wise 
man that Thorne was keeping his self- 
control with great effort. But the mar- 
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quis was not wise, save in a few things 
of no use to him in his present company. 
He recalled with relief that this man 
was a bishop, though he looked less like 
it than any man he had ever seen. The 
marquis made the kind of answer a man 
makes to one he does not fear. 

“There was,” he said, “nothing rash 
in my saying to Mrs. Morris that all 
Europe knew that the Sarnoff pearls 
had been given to Sarnoff’s mother by 
a grand duke of Russia, reputed to be 
Sarnoft’s father. And that all Europe 
knew such pearls were not for sale. If 
only for the story that goes with them 
—the charm they are supposed to bear. 
Therefore, when, aiter a much re- 
marked and ardent friendship between 
Sarnoff and madame, your fiancée, these 
pearls, the wonder of several countries, 
appeared around madame’s so lovely 
throat—yes, and stayed there, and were 
borne away to her own country—voilda! 
These things need no comment. Men 
give such things, not for a smile, not 
even for great wealth, not for Ah, 
mon Dieu!” for Wrexford Thorne had 
gripped him in a crushing clasp. 

At the marquis’ first words, Nadine’s 
hands had almost unconsciously sprung 
to her throat. No pearls were there. 
For a moment this registered itself on 
her brain, and then was driven out by 
Thorne’s threatening movement. 

“Wait!” she said, turning to Thorne 
a face that stilled even his hot anger. 
“Wait! I will do Monsieur De Cham- 
bault the honor to answer this. Not be- 
cause of myself, but because of Sergius 
Sarnoff, and of his wife, Natalie, who 
is my friend; and because he has told 
the story before a woman who would 
prefer to believe it instead of recogniz- 
ing how impossible it is for it to be true. 

“I think all of you know of Natalie 
Sarnoff, of her beauty and her wonder- 
ful voice. Perhaps you do not know 
that at the time she met Sarnoff, when 
she was studying in Paris, she had bare- 
ly enough money to complete her prep- 
aration for grand opera, where she must 
have succeeded had she continued. Able 
as I was to help her, she would accept 
nothing from me, and the Sarnoff fam- 
ily violently opposed his marriage to her 








because of her poverty. This opposi- 
tion meant the withdrawal of such in- 
come as Sarnoff had. It left him, as 
they hoped it would, absolutely too poor 
to marry. I discovered that his pride 
Was as great as Natalie’s. 

“It was here that the pearls came in. 
They had been his mother’s, as the mar- 
quis has said. His mother has been long 
dead, and connected with the pearls was 
this story that kept him from using 
them as a means of solving his money 
difficulties. They must be parted with 
only for the sake of love. They had 
been a love gift, and whoever obtained 
them, because of love, was supposed to 
obtain with them love joy. That is why 
they are called—joie dans amour. 

“Sarnoff was willing to give the jew- 
els to me for the sake of love, but not 
for love of me—for love of Natalie. 
And for the pearls I gave him one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It has been the 
nest egg from which he has won a for- 
tune. I! think it has made him happy 
in his marriage. I think it has brought 
him joy in love. And I keep the pearls 
because I think, when Sarnoff has made 
a fortune large enough, he will wish to 
buy them back from me for Natalie to 
Wear.” 

Nadine turned to Mrs. Morris. 

“Are these the definite facts on which 
you base your attack on me? Is this the 
story that will cause the mothers of 
young girls and young boys to resent 
Wrexford Thorne’s influence in their 
lives ?” 

“Why should I take your story of this 
matter instead of the marquis’?” said 
Mrs. Morris sullenly. 

Wrexford Thorne’s eyes had not left 
the marquis’ face, nor had his hand left 


the Frenchman’s — shoulder. When, 
therefore, as Nadine had spoken of the 
price she had paid for the pearls, 


Thorne felt under his hand the faintest 
of tremors, and with it an oddly shrewd 
look in the marquis’ face, Thorne was 
suddenly reminded of what he had 
turned back, on his way to the house, to 
tell Nadine. Still holding the marquis, 
he turned to Nadine. 

‘Nadine, did you wear these pearls 
this morning?” 
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“Yes,” said Nadine, her hands going 
again to her throat. “Yes. But they 
are She searched within her col- 
larless gown. “They are not here.” 

“I thought not,” said Wrexford 
Thorne. “Do you recall that we 
stopped in the path on the side of the 
hill, a little to the right of where this 
cross path joins it?” 

“Yes,” she breathed, the color deepen- 
ing in her face at the memory he 
evoked. 

“It was here,” Thorne continued, 
“that your pearls must have slipped off. 
At any rate, it was here that the marquis 
picked them up.” 

Thorne’s hold tightened on the mar- 
quis’ shoulder like a wrench of pain. 
The marquis gave a swift glance at the 
face so little like a bishop’s, and utterly 
lost his head. 

“It is a lie!” he said excitedly. 
a lie!” 

Thorne eyed him gravely. 

“You deny it? You have not seen 
pearls of any kind this morning? You 
have not found a necklace on the path 
above ?” 

“Absolutely not! 
der!” 

“IT could have understood,” said 
Thorne quietly, “your having found a 
necklace and not returning it until you 
were sure of its owner; but in this case 
there was no need of your waiting. It 
seems you know these pearls quite well. 
Mrs. Carson has lost her pearls—the 
Sarnoff pearls, whose value is one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Will you return 
them to her?” 

“IT tell you,” said the marquis, “this 
is an impertinence that I will not en- 
dure. It is a shameless persecution. 
Let go of my shoulder. I do not wish 
to stay here any longer.” 

“T shall let you go in a moment. But 
unfortunately, since you will not return 
the pearls, I shall have to take them 
from you.” 

Thorne had been watching while he 
talked. One might almost have said 
that he talked for the purpose of watch- 
ing; and, when the marquis’ hand fell 
affrightedly across his breast in an 
unconscious gesture of protection, 





“Tt ts 


Let go my shoul- 


Thorne’s hand was there with’ it, 
wrenching it aside. His fingers, deft 
and strong, disappeared in the breast 
pocket of the marquis’ coat, and drew 
from it a strand of perfectly matched 
pearls that shimmered and gleamed with 
a hundred shades of blue and silver as 
he held them up. 

“You infamous scoundrel!” shrieked 
the marquis furiously. ‘These pearls 
are my own. I brought them from 
lrance for a wedding present.” 

Thorne let the pearls slip down into 
his palm until he held between his thumb 
and finger the sapphire clasp. 

“Mrs. Morris,’ said Nadine sudden- 
ly, “will you witness that on the silver 
of this clasp the word Sarnoff is en- 
graved?” 

Mrs. Morris bent over the clasp. Its 
silver setting was a narrow one, and the 
engraving was fine, yet the name could 
be read. She gave the marquis a curi- 
ous look. Thorne, still holding him, 
spoke to her. 

“And now, Mrs. Morris, I think the 
only thing you can do is to go. Not 
even an apology would help. You have 
not only been despicably suspicious and 
incredibly evil-minded, but you have 
been utterly foolish and silly. A little 
thief of a man, whom anybody of even 
ordinary discernment would find it hard 
to believe in, has imposed first on your 
family, and then on you. He came over 
here, financed by his creditors, to ac- 
quire Miss Nora’s fortune. You can 
guess what he had to offer in exchange. 
It was not because of your wisdom, or 
your decency, that Miss Nora was saved 
from the gravest of misfortunes. You 
have championed this man. You have 
upheld him. You have classed yourself 
with him. I think you canot expect us 
to condone this. As for him, I would 
give him the thrashing he deserves were 
he only more of a man. Yet there are 
some things I shall insist on. He must 
get out of America to-day. Any steam- 
er sailing any place will do. If he does 
not, I shall make him. Meantime, as I 
am not quite through with him, I shall 
ask you to leave us alone immediately.” 
He turned to Nadine. ‘Nadine, I will 
join you at the house.” 
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Mrs. Morris gave no sign of having 
heard. But she took her parasol from 
the sand where it had fallen, and moved 
with what dignity she could command 
down the beach. 

Nadine waited at the top of the hill. 
It was not long until she saw the tall 
figure in white coming up. He paused 
before her in silence. 

“What did you do with him, Wrex- 
ford?” 

He shook his head. 

“Here are your pearls, Nadine. I 
wonder if you would mind putting them 


away until such time as they can be 
repurchased from you. Somehow I 
think I should like you to wear my 
pearls. Will you?” 

She met his eyes deeply. 

“I have meant to send these pearls 
back for a long time, hoping Sarnoff 
was ready for them. I was supersti- 
tious, or I would have done so before. 
I so greatly wanted joy in love.” 

He put his hands about her face in 
the gesture he had used an hour ago. 

“Have you found it, Nadine?” 

“T have found it, dear.” 





AGE 


‘VE known the glaze and glamour, 
The glory and the fret, 
The quiet and the clamor, 
The languor and the sweat ; 
The roaming winds have thrilled me 
With longing and desire, 
The wanderlust has filled me 
With fervor and with fire. 


I've 


seen the deeds and 


dreaming, 


I’ve known the truth and lies, 
And I have seen love gleaming 
In my belovéd’s eyes. 
Life’s savor, sweet or bitter, 
I’ve tasted in my time, 
I’ve known the glow and glitter 
The prose and laughing rhyme. 


Yet now the game is over, 
And I am gray and bent, 

Still, still you see a rover 
Who cannot be content; 

For somewhere “over yonder” 
Beyond the starry pale 

There still are roads to wander, 
And I must hit the trail! 





Berton BRALEY 

















CHAPTER IV. 


ALBANY AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 





O understand the society of 
Albany in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, one 
must realize that the old tra- 
ditions of family have stood 

for more there than they did even in 

New York, where standards more 

quickly changed with the industrial 

progress of the nation. Money meant 
less to society in Albany than it did in 

New York, even in the days of my 

youth, and, if I may use the word, peo- 

ple of fashion were more exclusive. 

Most of the families had descended di- 

rectly from the original Dutch Patroons, 

and had lived on their estates from gen- 
eration to generation, satisfied with 
their own little world. Importance was 
added to this tradition-nurtured or- 
ganization by reason of the city’s being 

the capital of the Empire State, and a 

great many affairs had the official tone, 

through the attendance of influential 
statesmen, that gives to European so- 
ciety its significance in history. 

| have always been glad that as a 
young man I had some part in this in- 
teresting phase of the social develop- 
ment of Albany, though as a boy my 
mind and heart ever turned toward the 
greater and more brilliant metropolis. 

As I have said before, my father, 

Henry Hull Martin, was born in the 

village of Avon, New York, in 1809. 

After being graduated from Union Col- 

lege, his first position was that of pri- 


vate secretary to Governor Troup. He 
met my mother, Anne Townsend, while 
filling this position, and in due course 
won her hand and the consent of her 
father to the marriage. Many and many 
a time I remember hearing my father 
laugh over the consternation of Isaiah 
Townsend, her father, when he formally 
asked for her hand. 

“Young man, what have you got to 
support my daughter with?’ asked 
Isaiah Townsend. And my father re- 
plied: “Nothing but the brains that God 
has given me, and with these I hope 
to be able to take care of your daugh- 
ter, and make her happy in life!” 

My father used to tell this story with 
considerable pride, and it was always 
a source of happiness to him that he 
proved his word, and was able, not only 
to support his wife and bring up his 
children, but to look after his widowed 
mother and two sisters, and to do for 
them what he was doing for his own 
children in the way of helping them. 

At the same time that he acted as sec- 
retary to Governor Troup, my father 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar. He started to practice in Albany, 
and continued practicing law until 1854, 
when he went into the banking world. 


I was the seventh and youngest child. 

I was born in the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned Dutch city of Albany, situated 
on the banks of the beautiful Hudson 
River. I came into the world on a cold, 
windy night on the sixth of December. 

I have often heard my elderly rela- 
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tions marvel that I arrived in the world 
alive, for my mother’s only illness, with 
the exception of the one she died of, 
came to her a few weeks before my 
birth. She was taken with inflammatory 
rheumatism, and was desperately ill, so 
ill that they feared for her life. I have 
heard that while those who were dear- 
est to her watched in her room, others, 
old friends and relations, were gathered 
round the log fire below stairs in the sit- 
ting room. They shook their heads de- 
spondently, for they could only surmise 
a fatal termination to the night’s watch- 
Those to whom the weight of many 


ing. 
years had brought wide experience 
prophesied gloomily. Even the ele- 


ments seemed to indicate an unhappy 
ending to this crisis. The loud blast 
of the storm rumbled and wailed in the 
roomy: chimney, while the rain lashed at 
the windowpane. To the accompani- 
ment of the wind on that cold winter’s 
night, and, in spite of my mother’s ter- 
rible sufferings and illness, I entered the 
world —a strong, healthy child. 

My mother named me_ Frederick 
Townsend, after her brother, who, at 
that period, had left for California to 
seek his fortune in the gold mines. He 
had been lured away by the wonderful 
tales of the Argonauts—as the Cali- 
fornian miners were called in those 
days. Since his departure he had not 
been heard of, and my mother had been 
afraid he was lost. He came back safe- 
ly afterward, and when I| was a small 
boy I remember sitting by him, as he, 
my uncle, told me the story of his ad- 
ventures with the Indians, their fierce 
encounters, and how he had escaped, and 
come rgund by the horn. I gasped with 
excitement as my uncle related all this 
to me years later. 

My mother and father took a promi- 
nent part in the society of Albany, and 
as a little boy I remember being taken 
to the house of many of the influential 
people of the city. One visit in particu- 
lar impressed itself on my young mind, 
and fired me with an ambition to go 


West and fight Indians—just the same 
as most young boys. 
Mrs. Schuyler. 
grandmother, 


We went to visit 
She was my aunt's 


and lived in the old 


Schuyler mansion. Her mother, Mrs. 
Howard Townsend, was a Schuyler, 
and a direct descendant of General 
Schuyler, of Revolutionary War fame. 
In the upper part of the great oak din- 
ing-room door was imbedded an Indian 
tomahawk, which had been there ever 
since a warrior many years before had 
hurled it through the window, while the 
whole family were sitting at dinner. Ac- 
cording to the story told, none was hurt, 
but the family religiously preserved the 
tomahawk, and there it remained where 
it had struck as a memento of those 
grim days. 

But the tenderest memories are of my 
beloved mother, to whose unflagging 
care and attention I owe so much. I 
can see again my little bedroom at home, 
and hear my mother coming rustling 
down the hall. Often she would be in 
evening dress, either going out, or en- 
tertaining guests at home. She would 
kneel and hear my prayers, and then, 
in her sweet voice, sing me one of the 
hymns she loved best. 

One day, at the primary school I at- 
tended, a table, that | was trying to help 
the teacher move, fell on me, and in- 
jured my back. I lay for six months, 
unable to move, but never a day of the 
time was my mother away from me. It 
was during those long weeks of illness, 
when she read to me constantly, that she 
instilled into me the love of books, and 
in particular historical works, the mem- 
ory of which I retain to this day. It 
was her care that restored me to perfect 
health, and I never felt any ill effects 
from what might have been a very seri- 
ous accident. 

On my recovery I was sent to the 
Albany Academy, which I attended until 
I was fourteen, when I entered Union 
College. From there I was allowed to 
come home every week for Saturday 
and Sunday. Those were joyful re- 
unions, and ones that I looked forward 
to from one week to the next, until the 
death of my dear mother removed that 
sweet and ennobling influence that a 
man or woman can have but from one 
person on earth—his or her mother. 

Then there was the dancing school. 

In those days dancing was a source of 
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great pleasure to me. I can see the 
dreary old town hall where we met, with 
its bare walls, and the old-fashioned fid- 
dler. He was constantly on the move, 
for at the same time that he played his 
violin, he taught us the steps as well; 
and I so well remember the blows of 
that bow! He would strike me with it, 
saying : 

“Frederick, out with that foot!” And 
the mortification was so great that I 
remembered it, and became a good 
dancer. 

No monarch could ever have had 
more control over that little class than 
did this old fiddler; and the strength of 
that bow must have been something 
wonderful, because not only did it pro- 
duce music, but it also produced the 
blows which disciplined those children. 

I remember especially how, when 
waltzing round one day with a charm- 
ing little girl with golden hair, we 
whirled so fast to the time of the old 
fiddle that I got dizzy at the end of the 
hall, and, passing a wooden box with 
logs in it, my dear partner dropped from 
iy arms into this box as we passed. 
My reputation for mischief was such 
that they concluded at once that it was 
done on purpose; in fact, to this day 
the family will have it so. But it was 
merely the dizziness. I can still hear 
the shriek of the mother as she saw her 
darling child deposited in the wood box. 

Perhaps these very personal recol- 
lections will be pardoned when it is re- 
membered that the society of New York 
and Albany was founded on family tra- 
ditions, and in my young days these tra- 
ditions were much more closely asso- 
ciated with the personal lives of the 
people than they are now. 

My father had been a lawyer, and he 
desired that I should be one, so, after 
my mother’s death, I left Union Col- 
lege, and began a course at the Albany 
Law School. Subsequently, I was taken 
in the office of the late Judge Hand, 
of the Court of Appeals, and in due 
course was admitted to practice at the 
bar. I lived at home with my father, 
of course, as my brother, Bradley Mar- 
tin, and my sister had both married 
while I was a young man. My sister 


had married Julian Tappin Davies, a 
young and successful attorney at law 
of New York City, while my brother 
had married a Miss Sherman, and also 
had taken up his home in New York. 
Our lives together led to an _ under- 
standing between my father and myself 
more like brothers than father and son. 

In those days I was greatly interested 
in the social organizations of Albany, 
and was elected president of the Young 
Men’s Association at so early an age that 
I was one of the youngest presidents the 
club ever had had. The organization 
was the oldest of its kind in the State— 
indeed, one of my uncles had been one 
of its presidents before I was born. Not 
only did the club support a large circu- 
lating library, but during the social sea- 
son it held concerts, lectures, and ama- 
teur dramatic entertainments. The pub- 
lic meetings of the association often had 
before them some oi the most eminent 
men and women of the day in all the 
activities of life. Indeed, my first ex- 
perience in public speaking was gained 
when I was called upon to introduce the 
Honorable Carl Schurz, the eminent 
writer, philosopher, and reformer, who 
lectured before the association one night. 
Ah, how I labored over those few re- 
marks that were but the introduction of 
the speech of a great man! 

In connection with this incident, I 
recall an interesting fact. While I was 
yet a newly elected president, a Mrs. 
Moulton came to Albany to give a con- 
cert for our association. She was an 
American lady—the possessor of a mar- 
velous voice. Formerly endowed with 
ample means, she had lived delightfully, 
and had been a power in the American 
colony in Paris and a friend of the 
Empress Eugénie and Napoleon ITI. 

In that era of fortune and fashionable 
luxury she had been accustomed to de- 
light the guests at the Tuileries with 
her wonderful voice ; but when her hus- 
band died she found that she was no 
longer rich, and her friends persuaded 
her to make a tour in her native, land in 
order to increase her means. One of 
her first appearances was at the concert 
in Albany, for which I, as president of 
the association, had eagerly engaged her. 
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The house was packed, people coming 
from all sides of the country surround- 
ing Albany to hear this great lady, who 
had been one of the leaders of Ameri- 
can society in Paris. 

I remember she was wearing on her 
arm that night a most beautiful bracelet, 
with a brilliant emerald in the head; and 
as I led her to the stage I spoke in ad- 
miration of it, and she told me how the 
Emperor Napoleon had given it to her 
at the last concert at which she sang 
in the Tuileries. 

When I was introduced to her, my 
vanity had suffered a severe shock, for 
on seeing me she exclaimed, forgetting 
herself for a moment: 

“What! Not this young man as presi- 
dent of this great association?” 

“Then, madam,” I replied, without 
hesitation, “I rely upon you to help me 
forget my youth in making this enter- 
tainment a great and splendid success.” 

As a matter of fact, the first appear- 
ance of this talented lady at Albany was 
the forerunner of a most successful tour 
through the country, by which she raised 
what was in those days considered a 
large sum of money. 

Charlotte Cushman, the actress, was 
another of the well-known people of the 
day who appeared before our associa- 


tion. I had no idea that it was necessary 
to make a speech. I had intended to 
merely say that the great Charlotte 


Cushman, whose name was a household 
word to all those who admired the his- 
trionic art, was about to give a reading 
of one of Shakespeare's plays; but while 
I was sitting next to her she leaned over, 
and suddenly said, in a loud whisper, 
which was probably heard by the audi- 
ence: 

“Be sure and make a little speech to 
introduce me.” 

At first I was paralyzed. I could not 
think of anything to say. I was then 
a mere youth, and my presence of mind 
was severely tested. It was a critical 
moment, and I stepped forward, shak- 
ing and trembling, without seeing any- 
body in the audience. Suddenly, as I 


stood there, a happy inspiration brought 
to my mind the story that my father 
had told me about Charlotte Cushman— 





how, as a young man, he had gone one 
night to the theater to see Walter 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” when the 
actress who was to take the part of 
Meg Merrilics was taken ill. They sub- 
stituted Miss Cushman, an unknown 
actress. Suddenly called upon to take 
the part, she made the hit of her life. 
Her magnetism and enthusiasm roused 
the audience to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that she became convinced of her 
own power. Inspired with the courage 
which the people had given her that 
night, she entered upon that wonderful 
career of success. “And,” said I, in con- 
cluding my impromptu speech, ‘‘she will 
appear before you to-night—the greatest 
actress of her day!” 

From that little speech dated my 
friendship with Charlotte Cushman, for 
she became my devoted friend until the 
day of her death; and many times in 
her life she told this story of the young 
president who had introduced her to 
an Albany audience. 

Just as unconsciously as I have al- 
lowed these very personal recollections 
to run on did those short years of my 
boyhood and young manhood pass. All 
during this time—as a little boy at school 
during the Civil War, and as a young 
man working in the Young Men’s As- 
sociation, I was making frequent trips 
to New York, and gaining a larger and 
larger acquaintance and a broader com- 
prehension of the great social world cen- 
tering in the metropolis. 

Fired by the stories of heroism on the 
battlefields, it was, of course, my ambi- 
tion to go to war. Failing in this, I 
joined the Zouave Cadets of the Tenth 
Regiment Militia of the State of New 
York as soon as I was old enough. The 
company was one that was well known 
then, and in later years, as being made 
up of fine young fellows, and it really 
was more like a social club than a mili- 
tary organization. 

My first parade was on the occasion 
of General Sheridan’s visit to Albany 
after the war, and I stepped out proud- 
ly, I can tell you. But my disappoint- 
ment can be imagined afterward when 
my father asked me what company I 
was in, as he could not recognize me 
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from the others. However, there was 
compensation in the fact that while 
wearing my uniform I was introduced 
to General Sheridan by my father. I 
remained in the militia a number of 
years, and finally finished off my mili- 
iary career as colonel on Major General 
Carr’s staff. 

My brother Bradley joined this com- 
pany earlier than I did, and his first pa- 
rade was even more memorable than 
mine, as he was ordered out to partici- 
pate in the parade that escorted the body 
of the martyred President Abraham 
Lincoln from the railroad station to the 
capitol at Albany, where it lay in state 
during the night. Bradley was one of 
the sentinels that stood guard over the 
bier throughout the night. Shortly after 
this, my brother left the Zouave Cadets, 
and was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Ninety-Third Regiment of New York 
Volunteers, with which he served his 
country until the formal close of the 
war. His marriage, mentioned earlier 
in this chapter, came a short time after 
his return home. 


CHAPTER V. 
MY FIRST TRIP TO NEWPORT. 


Though I was happy in my busy life 
at Albany, I ever looked toward that 
greater social center, New York, and the 
surrounding places where the fashion- 
able New Yorkers spent much of their 
time. Consequently, I found it neces- 
sary very frequently to visit my sister, 
Mrs. Julian Davies, and my brother, 
Bradley, both of whom were living in 
the metropolis. And I was very happy 
when the opportunity came to spend a 
few weeks with my brother and his wife 
at their villa in Newport, which at that 
time was a beautiful, quiet country 
town, where a good many of the smart 
people had built simple, comfortable 
little summer homes. Newport in those 
days was nothing like it is now, with 
“villas” that cost up into the millions 
to build, and require an army of serv- 
ants to keep in trim for the guests enter- 
tained there. 

Shortly before that time there had 


been a very important series of enter- 
tainments of which people still were 
talking; and my imagination was so 
fired by the accounts of these balls that 
I was impatient, indeed, for the time to 
come when I should take my place 
among the guests at such notable affairs. 
One, in particular, I remember as hav- 
ing been talked of for years. This was 
the brilliant fancy-dress ball given by 
Mrs. Peter Lorillard Ronalds, in New 
York, at Mi-caréme, just before the 
close of the Civil War. It was one of 
the largest entertainments ever given at 
the grand old mansion where the Ron- 
aldses made their home. The house 
stood, I remember, at Twenty-fifth 
Street and Madison Avenue, but long 
ago retreated before the northward 
march of the city. 

Mrs. Ronalds, a very beautiful wom- 
an, was a recognized leader of society, 
and was then at the zenith of her social 
fame. She purposely sent out invita- 
tions three months in advance of the 
ball, so that her guests might get their 
costumes from abroad—an opportunity 
of which many availed themselves. 

The hostess impersonated “Music.” 
She wore a wonderful robe of heavy 
white satin and gold, embroidered with 
music from Verdi’s opera, “Ballo in 
Maschera.” In her hair she wore a 
crown that had been made in Paris espe- 
cially for her. It was formed of notes, 
quavers, et cetera; and on the middle 
note was a harp which was pierced and 
illuminated with tiny gas jets. The lit- 
tle reservoir which contained the gas 
supply was concealed in her hair. This 
illuminated headdress glowed all the 
while she was receiving her guests, and 
was not removed until she began to 
dance. To add to this, she wore a neck- 
lace of music in jewels. 

Mrs. Ritchie, the present Mrs. Adair, 
was dressed as a rainbow, and Mrs. 
August Belmont represented a game of 
dominoes in a very original and unique 
costume. The husband of the hostess 
was dressed as a Spanish toreador; and 
Miss Josephine Carter, sister of the 
hostess, was dressed as Diana. 

Only a few years ago Mrs. 
again impersonated “Music” 


Ronalds 
at a ball 
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given by her grace the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire, at Devonshire House, in Lon- 
don. She wore a dress similar to the 
one already described; but the harp was 
this time illuminated with little electric 
lamps, each bulb being no larger than a 
dime. 

At the time of the Civil War, Mrs. 
Ronalds, who was the possessor of an 
excellent soprano voice, sang at Leonard 
Jerome’s private theater in several bene- 
fits for wounded soldiers. She took the 
prima-donna part in no less than four 
operas, “Rigoletto,” “La Somnambula,” 
“Ernani,” and “Linda di Chamouni.” 
Robert Cutting and many others well 
known in society sang with her. 

So, with the pictures conjured up by 
the accounts of such affairs, it is small 
wonder that I seized with eagerness the 
invitation of my brother, the first sum- 
mer after his marriage, to visit him in 
Newport, and meet his host of fashion- 
able friends. 

It was during this summer that I first 
met Ward McAllister, the cotillion lead- 
er whose activities always attracted so 
much attention. He was a Southern 
gentleman in every sense of the word, 
and in appearance a handsome likeness 
of Napoleon III. The expression of his 
eyes, however, was far more genial and 
charming than the emperor’s, and in his 
great kindness to me as a young man 
he fully lived up to the promise of his 
expression. He introduced me to every- 
body, and did what he could to make 
my life at Newport a happy one. 

Even at that early age, I was im- 
pressed by the man’s genius for organ- 
izing parties. His picnics were social 
events. He had the faculty of bringing 
together the very people who wanted to 
know each other, and at the same time 
brought with him all the courtly man- 
ners of the early South. 

He was criticized by many, but never 
by those who knew what a good and 
noble heart he had. He was always 


kind to those about him, and always was 
trying to say something good, instead of 
something evil, about others. 

He was never idle, for he was con- 
stantly reading, trying to improve him- 
self, and to do what he could to main- 
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tain the high ideals of social life. His 
one desire was to bring cultivated, con- 
genial people together, to give delight- 
ful dinners where wit and merriment 
prevailed, and where one found the time 
and repose necessary for the enjoyment 
of conversation. 

I witnessed a part of a determined 
social struggle that summer which re- 
sulted in victory for the brilliant Mrs. 
Paran Stevens. I had been told, before 
meeting her, that she had appeared in 
the social world just before the Civil 
War. Immediately she entered a room, 
one could not help but be impressed by 
the force of her character. She was a 
brunette, tall and dignified. She held 
her head in a proud and lovely pose, her 
hair all combed back smoothly; and in 
those days she generally wore simple but 
striking dresses. She had that mag- 
netism of the born hostess of always 
drawing the best out of one. 

When Mrs. Stevens arrived in New 
York she knew nobody. In a city with 
such an exclusive set as they had in 
those days, it was a herculean task for 
a stranger to succeed in placing herself 
in the position she made for herself. 

But a large share of the credit for this 
success must go to her talented sister, 
Miss Fanny Reed, whom I also met for 
the first time during this summer visit 
to Newport, through the introduction of 
Mr. McAllister. Miss Reed’s beautiful 
voice charmed all who visited Mrs. 
Stevens’ home, and soon had the 
reputation of having at her receptions 
the best music to be found in the coun- 
try. It was currently reported that Mrs. 
Stevens had the worst cook in town. 
Her housekeeping was very careless. 
Sut her marvelous personality, coupled 
with her sister’s music, was such as to 
counteract all this; and, though she had 
a battle to do it, she finally drew all the 
smartest people to her city home and her 
magnificent Newport villa. 

Mrs. Stevens accidentally had hit upon 
Sunday evenings for her weekly recep- 
tions and musicales; and her social ca- 
reer, which was then at an important 
stage, was endangered by the opposi- 
tion of the old Knickerbocker families 
who still considered any kind of pleas- 
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ure on Sunday very sinful. However, 
Miss Reed once told me that as soon as 
her sister encountered opposition, the 
whole force of her character was roused 
to overcome all obstacles. For a time it 
looked as though Puritanism would win 
the day; but that summer saw people 
give in to Mrs. Stevens, and from then 
on her career was assured. 

One day while things were looking the 
worst for her, I said to her: “But, Mrs. 
Stevens, you don’t know what they are 
saying about you in regard to your Sun- 
day-night entertainments. They call it 
Sabbath breaking—they say Fe 

And well I remember her answer as, 
drawing herself up, she put the whole 
force of her independent character in 
three indignant phrases: 

“They say! JVhat do they say? Let 
them say!” 

When out walking one day with Miss 
Reed, I was congratulating her on her 
tremendous success of the concert she 
had given the previous evening at her 
sister’s home. 

“These are not my supreme tri- 
umphs,” she replied. “I wish you could 
have been present at the concert of my 
life. It was here in Newport, at the 
time of the Civil War, and the entertain- 
ment was given to raise funds to pro- 
vide comforts for the poor, wounded 
soldiers. Mrs. Charles Coon was one 
of the great ladies who helped me to 





rganize this concert. 


“Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


the author- 


ess, and Mr. August Belmont were on 
the stage with me. 

“What will you sing? they asked 
me. I immediately offered to sing the 


tremendous ‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic’ with which Mrs. Howe had aroused 
the nation; and, as the notes rang out 
over the great audience, the author stood 
beside me and wept. The applause had 
a quality that I never before or since 
have found—a depth of sincerity that 
only comes from great moments.” 
When later on Miss Fanny Reed took 
up her home in the American colony at 
Paris, it was remarked that there was a 
great and decided falling off in the 
standard of the music at Mrs. Paran 
Stevens’ concerts on Sunday nights. 


7 


Hence, the amusing passage of arms be- 
tween Mrs. Stevens and the well-known 
wag, Mr. Travers, who, presenting him- 
self at one of her Sunday evenings, 
after a prolonged absence, was gently 
chided by her with the words: 

“Well, Mr. Travers, I was afraid you 
had forsaken me entirely.” 

“Madam,” he replied, “I was unable 
to resist the magnetism of your charm- 
ing society, so here I've come back to 
get your cold tea, hot Apollinaris, and 
hear bad music.” 

“And I know,” gayly replied the 
hostess, “that you find ample compensa- 
tions for these trifling drawbacks in a 
house where I leave no stone unturned 
to bring together all the charming people 
of the day.” 

This remark taught him, as many 
others had been taught, that Mrs. 
Stevens was ever ready to defend her 
prestige with a quick answer. 

Then, too, I met George Griswold 
Gray and his wife, who was Miss Susan 
Irvin, of whose belleship I spoke in a 
previous chapter. They lived in a little, 
old, rambling, one-story house, covered 
with creeping vines and flowers of all 
sorts. The walls of the large drawing- 
room were entirely hung with pink cre- 
tonne or chintz, on which were painted 
quaint, little, old-fashioned Dutch 
houses. Everything throughout the 
house was cheerful and bright, and a 
glad sunshine seemed to permeate all 
the rooms, so that it was a joy to enter 
them. I often think now of the hostess, 
Mrs. Griswold Gray, who had a smile 
of welcome for every one who crossed 
her threshold, and forgot herself in the 
joy and pleasure of receiving her guests. 
Mr. Gray also was one of the leaders at 
Newport. He was a famous whip, driv- 
ing occasionally a coach with six horses, 
and giving delightful coaching parties, 
to which every one was anxious to be 
invited. 

Before his marriage he became cele- 
brated for two successive dinners. He 
announced beforehand that one would 
be called “The Beauty Dinner,” while 
the other, which would take place the 
following night, was to be called “The 
Intellectual Dinner.” This announce- 
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ment created no end of a fluter in the 
social word, as all the ladies were won- 
dering to which of the two they would 
be invited. 

The centerpiece of the dinner table 
was on this occasion a real fountain, the 
table being constructed around this orig- 
inal decoration. At times the fountain 
played so high that it reached the costly 
ceiling, which collapsed the next day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SNUB, A SNOB, AND A LESSON. 


At Newport that summer I met so 
many of New York’s social set that 
when the season came around I had am- 
ple opportunity for seeing a great deal 
more of the fashionable life in the me- 
tropolis than I had time for. My days 
were practically all taken up at Albany 
with my law studies, my work as presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Association, 
and in the Zouave Cadets; but, never- 
theless, I managed to také a few days 
now and then to attend affairs that par- 
ticularly appealed to my youthful tastes. 
During this season I had my first expe- 
rience with the genus snob which we 
find in every walk of life, but of which 
we hear most in society. 

I have seen a good many snobs in my 
life, and, since having attained a riper 
experience in many countries with many 
different kinds of people, it has been a 
matter of considerable interest to me to 
study the make-up of snobs. With many 
snobbery becomes a disease. It is the 
essence of selfishness and the antithesis 
of generosity. It drinks up the last drop 
of the milk of human kindness; it puts 
out the last sparks of pity and sympathy. 
The snob is a most unhappy person him- 
self; but, what is worse, he reduces 
every one else with whom he comes in 
contact to a like state. 

There are but few youngsters in so- 
ciety who have not felt the cruel sting 
inflicted by some brainless snob fearful 
of his or her position. Naturally, I was 


sure to have some such experience soon- 
er or later; but I did not realize that in 
those days, and the heartache was as 
real as if the wound had been from a 





worthy person—and it is not the fault 
of the snob that bitterness did not take 
the place in my heart that should have 
held only pity for her. 

The summer before, at Newport, | 
had met a young girl who was to come 
out the following winter, and this ball 
was to be her first, as well as mine. I 
had had many a charming talk with this 
fair girl. She had so much feeling, so 
much sentiment, so little worldliness in 
her nature, that she formed a wonderful 
contrast to her mother, who was a lady 
of fashion, so that one always said: 
“What a beautiful creature Madam L. 
is. Such fine eyes, such wonderful, 
glossy-black hair, such marvelous skin! 
If she could only have the heart that 
her daughter has what a perfection of 
a nature that would be.” 

The world said that where the heart 
should be, there was only a bit of ice. 
I doubted this until my experience at 
this ball. 

When I had secured my invitation, I 
wrote from Albany, and asked this 
young girl if she would dance the cotil- 
lion with me. I well remember the 
charming note she wrote in return, say- 
ing that nothing would deligint her more, 
and that she would look forward to our 
meeting at this ball with the greatest 
pleasure. It seems that she never told 
her mother of this, for she later told 
me that the day before the ball her 
mother said to her: “I am quite wor- 
ried that you haven’t told me that any 
of the young men who come to see you 
have asked you to dance at your first 
ball.” “Oh,” replied the young girl, “I 
forgot to tell you, I am going to dance 
it with Fred Martin, of Albany.” 

“What!” replied her mother. ‘Dance 
with Fred Martin, coming from a pro- 
vincial town—from out in the country? 
Why, I never heard of such a thing! I 
won't permit it.” 

I arrived in New York in the after- 
noon all enthusiasm and _ anticipation, 
only to find a note from the girl’s moth- 
er saying that her daughter was not 
very well, and that she would not be at 
the ball, so that the engagement to dance 
the cotillion with me was off. This was, 
naturally, a great disappointment to me, 
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as I knew so few people. I was only 
in my teens; and never shall I forget 
the shock when, coming out of the cloak 
room and just about to enter the ball- 
room, this great lady of fashion passed 
me, as it were, almost leading her 
daughter along by her side. And as the 
girl passed me, I just caught the words: 

“Mamma’s fault. I am_ broken- 
hearted.” 

That same winter another of my idols 
was smashed; and I learned a lesson 
which has stood me in good stead for 
these many years. I cannot help smiling 
now, though, as I read the dismal entry 
in my diary of how one of the beautiful 
débutantes of the season taught me that 
a love were better unsung than sung in 
discord—at least, in fashionable society. 

As a bachelor, I.may be ruled out of 
order for assuming any authority on the 
subject of love—by some as a hardened, 
crusty curmudgeon; by others as a sen- 
timental dreamer, just according to their 
own ideals of the tender passion. 

Be that as it may, time has not erased 
from my memory the way I told myself 
that a truly heroic passion was not un- 
derstood in the cold, modern world when 
I learned that my act of devotion to the 
young woman under whose spell I had 
fallen had become the laughingstock of 
the younger set. 

My good friend and patron, Ward 

McAllister, had introduced me to a 
young lady at Newport, who, though 
several years older than myself, imme- 
diately entrapped my devotion. In the 
ecret recesses Of my innermost soul I 
erected a pedestal, and placed her upon 
it. There I worshiped blindly, hope- 
lessly, but withal secretly. 

In the fall, when she had returned to 
her home in New York, it was my naive 
desire to show this young woman what 
a truly heroic devotion meant, so I con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of a serenade— 
a bit of romance. I had heard of a 
Spaniard who played the guitar and 
sang love songs in his native language. 
Rash youth that I was, I employed him 
without first giving him a trial; but still 
in my state of mind I am not sure I 
would have known the difference. The 
bargain he drove was far from roman- 


tic, and took a large part of my month’s 
allowance—but what was that as against 
true romance? 

Iinally the night for the serenade ar- 
rived. It was bright moonlight, and 
warm for the lateness of the season. 
Most of the windows in the neighbor- 
hood were up. Stationing my trouba- 
dour under the window of the fair ob- 
ject of my affections, I myself took up 
a less romantic, but more secure, posi- 
tion under the front stoop of the adjoin- 
ing house. 

The Spaniard strummed his guitar 
and sang his love songs; and I must say 
that from under the porch, and in my 
highly receptive, not to say emotional, 
state of mind, they did not sound so 
bad—considering the moonlight and the 
pretty idea. Ah, those were great days! 

But, imagine my horror a few days 
later when dining almost next door to 
the home of the captor of my heart, 
the hostess began to chaff the young 
lady about her admirer. Before all the 
laughing guests she told—not of a ro- 
mantic youth who knew how to make 
love beautifully—but of “some poor, 
love-sick boy who had hired the most 
terrible guitar scraper .to howl outside 
in the moonlight.”” The hostess had 
heard the story from my inamorata her- 
self; but she had not the slightest idea 
that she was describing my own misdo- 
ings and putting me to the most excru- 
tiating tortures. I assure you my 
sations were anything but pleasant as I 
tried to force a smile to accompany the 
laughs of the other guests. 

But the supreme mortification was yet 
to come; for when the dinner was over, 
and my fair lady said good night, she 
remarked to me in an undertone: 

“Do you see now what a goose you 
have made of yourself? Let that al- 
ways be a lesson to you in life.” 

Ah, well, perhaps it is better that a 
few of the many idols of youth should 
be shattered; but the crash of that one 
remained with me a long time. 

The Beau Brummel of New York at 
this time was Mr. Peter Marié, a bach- 
elor of charming and original character. 
Of most cultivated tastes, he had spent 
a great deal of his time in study and 
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travel, in the course of his wanderings 
often picking up beautiful bibelots and 
other curios, of which he had a wonder- 
ful collection. 

Any one receiving invitations to the 
delightful entertainments which he gave 
in his bachelor home was sure to find 
congenial friends and a flow of wit, 
which he always had the power of draw- 
ing out of others. He had the gift of 
turning the conversation into poetical 
channels, and when in a romantic mood 
would recite whole poems, for which he 
had a wonderful memory. 

He gave a remarkable dinner 
winter. The invitations sent out were 
all written in poetry, and the guests were 
asked to reply in verse. A most beau- 
tiful prize was to be given to the one 
who wrote the best poem in answer to 
the invitation. Rumor has it that Miss 
Lampson, now Lady Drummond, took 
the prize with a verse worthy of a longer 
life. 

One of the most pleasant recollec- 
tions of this period of my life was the 
Canadian snow féte at Montreal, to 
which a friend and myself had been in- 
vited by the club of Canadians who 
made it one of their big annual affairs. 
The clubhouse was situated on a high 
hill near the Canadian city, and many of 
the members arrived on snowshoes, 
swinging great torches over their heads 
in the rhythm of their songs. It was 
a scene I never shall forget. The moon, 
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rising above banks of pearl-gray clouds, 
bathed in her light the vast panorama of 
sweeping, snow-clad hills and moving 
figures. One could watch the coming 
of the guests from afar as they skimmed 
noiselessly down the mile-long slopes of 
virgin snow, their shadows sharply de- 
fined before them, and their snowshoes 
sending up little white clouds on either 
side as they sped along on winged feet. 

After the sports and an excellent sup- 
per, the president announced a rule of 
the club, which was that all visiting 
strangers must tell a story, sing a song, 
or be tossed in a blanket. When it came 
to my turn, I felt that I should have 
broken up the meeting had I attempted 
a song, while the suddenness of this 
proposition and the excitement of the 
inoment drove all thoughts of a story 
from my head. The only thing left for 
ime was to consent to be tossed. 

When I got into the blanket, the 
members struck up a sort of low dirge. 
While they sang thus, the president 
would suddenly raise his hand at a cer- 
tain part of the chorus, and I would go 
toward the ceiling with sensations which 
iny readers can well imagine. Then 
down I would come again, while the low 
strains of this dirge, instead of encour- 
aging me, filled me with terror; for I 
knew that in a moment that dismal part 
of the chorus would be reached again, 
and a new flight in the direction of the 
ceiling would be begun. 


CONTINUED, 


me 


THE CLIMBER 


S° eager was his heart to reach the heights 

That never can be scaled by sudden flights, 
He bade farewell to Love whose light-shooned feet 
Fail in the upward stress, the long day’s heat; 
Farewell to Friendship, pausing now and then 
To pluck a spray of rest in brook-lulled glen; 
Farewell to Laughter telling o’er his tales, 
To cheerful Music echoing the dales. 
Too slow were they, for idling far too prone; 
He climbed the last still height—gray and alone! 
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TTITUDES often express feel- 
ing more powerfully than 
words, and both the angle at 
which Martin Woods’ laced 

— miner’s boots rested on the 
gallery rail and his elbows, widespread 
on shut fists, indicated pugnacious dis- 
content. The upturn of his nose, hard- 
set jaw, lowering brows, all betokened 
anger and disgust too extreme to have 
been provoked by the spectacle of Mexi- 
can family life in the patio below. 

Though the brown sefiora, who was tak- 

ing her siesta in the shade under the 

gallery, had conceded a little more 
clothing to the heat than is customary 
in col ler climes, he had long ago grown 
to even more liberal sights. Neither 
could the robust snores of the sefor, her 





husband, have upset his hardened 
nerves. To come to the point, his trou- 
ble lay just around the corner, where, 


behind an ambush of petates and palms, 
\dele Bevan was carrying on a violent 
flirtation with Ignacio Flores, a captain 
of Mexican rurales. 

‘The little fool!” he growled as the 
girl’s low laugh floated out from behind 
the screen. “If it was only one of our 
fellows I  wouldn’t mind—so 


own 
much.” He hastily made the emenda- 
tion. “But to lower herself to a fellow 


like that—what can she see in him?” 
Now, as a matter of fact, by an un- 
prejudiced eye, a good deal was to be 
seen in the rural. Though Martin con- 
tinually and disrespectfully alluded to 
him as “that little runt,” he was not 


small—as Mexicans go. Lithe and well 
built, he made a romantic figure in his 
rural’s uniform of soft leather, striped 
and embroidered with silver and gold; 
and granted the beauty of his big, Span- 
ish eyes, Adele was hardly to be blamed 
for trying to improve them with a stir 
of admiration. 

And, undoubtedly, she had _ tried. 
Ever since, two days ago, they had come 
in from the mine, thirty miles away in 
the Sonora hills, she had afforded Ig- 
nacio every chance to improve a pre- 
vious acquaintance. While Martin, her 
rightful escort, sulked in the hotel patio, 
she went coaching with the rural by day, 
accepted his arm for the plaza prome- 
nade at night, all which had culmi- 
nated in the Psst flirtation behind 
the screen. At least, so Martin judged 
it—and correctly, as. was presently 
proved. He had no more than plunged, 
for the tenth time, into the stale pages 
of a year-old magazine before a sharp 
slap, following a brief scuffle, sent a hol- 
low echo through the patio. 

“How dare you?” 

Almost as she exclaimed Martin 
shot in behind the petates where Adele 
stood, her pretty face aflame with anger 
and shame, close to the rural whose 
dark cheek still bore the red print of her 
hand. That one shrewd slap had waked 
in him an astonishing translation. Gone 
the oily veneer of Latin politeness, 
burned up by the furious anger. With 
his fine eyes diminished to small, black 
sparks behind the narrowed lids, his 











face powerfully expressed the sinister 
and vicious. 

“There is no understanding you 
Americanos.” He paused as Martin 
appeared. Then, with an evil look, he 
continued: “You lead one on to——” 

“You dirty cur!” 

Unfortunately for himself, the rural 
was standing at the head of the wide 
stone stairs that led down from the gal- 
lery to the patio below ; and, setting one 
foot back to brace himself against Mar- 
tin’s rush, he found only empty air. 
With one wild, upward clutch, he went 
backward, head over heels. 

So sudden it was, Martin stood, 
gaping. Then, as he went to follow, 
Adele’s arms took him around the neck 
from behind. 

“Let me go!” he pleaded, struggling. 
“Let me go!” 

But, roused from heated siestas by 
the first sounds of trouble, gringo 
miners were pouring from every room. 
When he broke her clasp, it was only to 
fall into the bear hug of big Pete Stofer, 
head engineer at the Santa Gertrudis. 

“No, you don’t, Martin, my man. 
You can clean him, I know, but just lay 
one finger on him, and he'll come right 
back for you with a couple of gen- 
darmes.” 

“T can lick both him and his gen- 
darmes.” 

“Of course you cat Stofer hu- 
mored his anger. “But not the entire 
Mexican army. Ii two of them can’t 
ilo it they’ll get a company, then a regi- 
ment; but they'll get you in the end. 
Here, Gray, lend a hand with this 
larned fool!” ‘ 

Between them they hustled Martin, 
still fighting, into his room, where the 
giant proceeded to ladle out large doses 
of common sense. 

“What if he did try to kiss her? All 
he got was a smack, and that’s the very 
devil to a Mex. Then, not to mention 
the humiliation of it, I wouldn't have 
taken that tumble for all of the kisses 
my best girl has in stock. Besides, it 
won't pay. You and Bevan employ 
Yaquis altogether; and I reckon you 
haven't forgotten how this same fellow 
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rounded up Wilson’s men and shipped 
them off to Yucatan, all because Wilson 
joshed him a bit one night at the Ameri- 
can bar. You can’t afford it, Martin.” 

Meanwhile, the rural was_ being 
dusted off by the mozos who had rushed 
to his aid. Though badly shaken and 
bruised, he waited at the foot of the 
stairs; and not until Martin had been 
forced away, and Adele vanished with 
a swish of white skirts, did he turn and 
walk quietly out through the patio gates. 

Instead of halting—in the familiar 
fashion of the Mexican romance—at the 
nearest corner to look back and register 
his vows of vengeance, he passed 
straight down the sun-struck adobe 
street. Only once did he pause—to 
watch Martin’s Yaqui muleteer pass 
with the mules he was bringing in from 
the river—and if Stofer had not ob- 
served it from the balcony of Martin’s 
window, there would have been no one 
to interpret the threat in his glance. 

“It’s been the talk for a month that 
the governor was feeling poor, and we'd 
soon have another Yaqui round-up.” 
The big fellow stated his suspicions. - 
“Better look out for your men.” 

More than anything else, the news 
served to finish Martin’s cooling. 

“Luis is Adele’s personal servant, and 
always takes his orders from her. I'll 
tell her at once.” 

As is quite common with young ladies 
who have burned slim fingers at fires 
from which they have been warned 
away, Adele, when she appeared at her 
door, covered her real contrition with 
an injured expression. But this flashed 
into quick alarm at his news, and, with- 
out waiting even to cover her head from 
the furious blast of the sun, she ran out 
with him to the mule patio and gave the 
Yaqui his orders. 

“You will run, Luis, straight to the 
mine, and tell the seior padre to have a 
care for his men.” 

It required no more. Member of a 
race in whom suspicion has been raised 
to a dominant instinct by three centuries 
of war, the man dropped, at the first 
word, the hair hackamores he had just 
taken off the mules. At the last, he was 
gone. Leaping from an ox cart to the 

















THE FLIRT 


top of the wall, he dropped over and ran 
down a back alley to the river, thereby 
avoiding the posse of rurales that filed 
out of the barracks’ gate as he passed in 
its rear. Then, by devious ways from 
the river, he worked his way through 
the outlying ranches to the open desert. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the 
appearance of the posse quarter of an 
hour later translated the last touch of 
Adele’s despair into penitence, abject 
and complete. 

“Just see what I have done!” she ex- 
claimed, watching the posse’s departure 
after a fruitless search. ‘Here I have 
stirred up fresh trouble for dad and you. 
Why can’t I behave?” 

“Constitutional defect, Del. 
born a flirt.” Martin's answer explains 
their status. “There's safety for you 
only in marriage. If you had jumped 
the train with me yesterday as I wanted, 
we should have been married in Nogales 
this morning, and this never would have 
happened. Take warning and go to- 
day.” 

The sparkle in the eyes she turned up 
to him showed that natural mischief 
was not yet in total eclipse. 

“It is so nice of you to give me a sec- 
ond chance; and, if I were anything 
else than a blasé divorcee, I should be 
inclined to accept. But as I am—well, 
it’s too much to expect anything so nice 
and fresh. I shall continue my unself- 
ish labors on behalf of the nice girl who 
will some day be your wife.” 

“Humph!” His snort of indignation 
aroused the brown sefiora who had slept 
peacefully through the rurales’ raid. 
“Divorcee, indeed! As if everybody 
didn’t know the facts! As for being 
blasé—under your superficial sophistica- 
tion, Del, you are still a simple girl.” 

“Thanks for the compliment. ‘Sim- 
ple!’ Vide Webster's Unabridged ; ‘rus- 
tic, foolish.” On the contrary, I am very 


You are 


deep and wise—ideals all gone to smash, 
nothing left but a greedy desire for 
wealth. If I marry again it will be with 
a millionaire. In the meantime, to keep 
in practice, I shall have to flirt with 
you. 

“You'll marry me,” he growled. “And 
that pretty soon.” 
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While they were talking, a distant 
bugle call sounded down street at the 
barracks; but as the hot days were 
spaced by similar calls, neither of them 
dreamed of its having special signifi- 
cance. . From Adele’s balcony, an hour 
later, they could have seen a troop of 
rurales fording the river at sundown. 
But they were then at dinner, and by the 
time they came out the troop had passed 
from sight. 

Far ahead of it, however, Luis, the 
Yaqui, was speeding along at a pace that 
would have killed a horse, for the spread 
toes of his naked feet took firm hold of 
the sand. While he was going, a murky 
sunset overlaid the dusty sage and 
mimosa with washes of rose and gold; 
and, when they faded, a full moon 
spread the desert with a carpet of palest 
silver. Presently a dark line along the 
east grew into a range of black hills 
against the dim sky. An hour later his 
tireless run carried him among the grass 
huts where slept his fellow Yaquis, and 
a minute thereafter he knocked at the 
door of John Bevan’s house. 

Almost immediately it opened; and, 
broken by twenty years of Mexican min- 
ing to every kind of violent risk, the 
mining engineer vouchsafed merely a 
nod of his grizzled head to the news. 

“Coming again, eh? Well, we'll fool 


them. What time did you leave, Luis? 
Late afternoon? And you ran all the 
way) ? Then they can't } ossibly get here 
before midnight. Call > major domo 


and tell him to get the men away. And 
have them stay away,” he called after 
him, “till the flag goes up.” 

Thus it was that, when Ignacio and 
his troop drew in from all around at 
dawn, they found only Bevan, his Chi- 
nese cook, and Maria, Adele’s Mexican 
naid, within their circle; and no Mexi- 
can could have beaten Bevan in the 
quantity or quality of his shrugs. 

“The full crew were here last night,” 
he answered Ignacio’s question. “But 
now they are gone—no one knows when 
or where. But why do you seek them?” 
And he stoutly contradicted Ignacio’s 
charge that his men had been out ma- 
rauding among the Mexican haciendas. 
“No, sefior. Not one of them has left 
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the mine for at least six months. You 
are certainly mistaken.” 

“Carambara!’ It will have to serve 
for the wicked oath with which Ignacio 
expressed his venomous disappointment. 
“Thus is it always with you gringos. 
‘My men are peaceful folk,’ that is your 
ery; but in the meantime the murders 
and plunder go merrily on. Not till the 
murderous dogs turn against yourselves 
will you allow them to be aught but 
sheep. But, then—none so vociferous 
as you in denouncing the incapacity of 
the rurales. But there will come an end.” 
Riding away, he repeated it over his 
shoulder. “There will come an end, 
senor. Some day, like the Senor Belton 
and his family, you and yours will be 
found with your throats cut in your 
beds.” 

“Another holdup.” Watching them 
go over the desert sands, Bevan inter- 
preted the raid in the light of previous 
experience. “I might just as well ride 


in to the governor and find how much 


he wants.” 

“Let’s go for a walk, Del. It is light 
as day outside.” 

On the evening of the following day, 
Martin called out the invitation from the 
veranda where he sat smoking. Except- 
ing the cook and Mexican maid they 
were alone in the camp, for, meeting 
them coming in as he went out, Bevan 
had cautioned them against hoisting the 
flag until his return. 

As a matter of principle, Martin had 
chafed openly that morning at the 
forced inaction; but secretly he had 
found it anything but unbearable. Hav- 
ing nothing else to do, he had filled in 
the day replacing worn machinery with 
new parts, and, after exacting an oath 
against all attempts at love-making, 
Adele had consented to act as helper, 
handing him tools and bolts, adding her 
shapely weight to his whenever extra 
leverage was required. Clad in a blue 
jumper, her skirts tucked into volumi- 
nous overalls, fair hair escaping all 
around the brim of a machinist’s cap, 
she had looked so distractingly pretty, 
however, that Martin had balanced on 
the brink of perjury all day. Yet virtue 
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had its reward, for now she consented 
to his plea. 

“It is dreadfully improper, I sup- 
pose,” she said, coming out. “But I long 


ago shocked Maria beyond further 
shame, and Sun Look doesn’t see or 


care. Besides, I’m old enough to be 
your mother.” 

She was not altogether joking, for a 
good deal of the maternal did enter into 
her feeling toward him—as, for matter 
of that, it does in the love and likings 
of all true women. From the day, over 
a year ago, that she had returned after 
a brief and unhappy essay in matrimony 
to keep her father's house at the mine, 
she had cared equally for Martin, his 
second in command, overseeing his 
laundry, watching his health, bossing 
him scandalously, but always—as he 
was perfectly ready to admit—for the 
good of his soul and body. None knew 
better than he who was responsible for 
his stubborn resistance to the degener- 
ate influences that drag a white man in 
hot countries down to tropical levels. 
Nevertheless, at times, when he would 
have preferred to arouse in her quite a 
different feeling, he found her mother- 
ing rather provoking. He vented his 
indignation now in a_ characteristic 
snort. 

“Well, I like that! 
older than you.” 

“That means seven years younger— 
for a man.” She sighed plaintively. 
“It is cruel of you to remind me. How- 
ever, I'll forgive you. Come on, but 
remember—no spooning !” 

“What? Waste this lovely moon- 
light?” 

“Swear!” 

He laughed. 

“All right, it’s a swear.” 

He tried, too, to keep faith, and did 
until, having passed the stamp mill, 
black and weird in its unaccustomed si- 
lence, they threaded their way through 
the jumble of Yaqui huts and paused on 
a rise that commanded a view of both 
the hills and moonlit desert. Then— 
blame it to the picture her tawny hair 
and soft flesh tones made in the tender 
light rising out of a dress of billowy 
white—he fell. 


I’m three years 
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“Adele!” 

The intonation was 
interrupted at once. 

“Faithless!” 

sut 24 

“Exactly—but.” 

“Just one word,” he pleaded, “and I'll 
quit—forever if you'll give a true an- 
swer to a single question. If you really 
don't like me enough to marry me——” 

sut I do.” 

Her emphasis left him gasping. 

“Then why in the name- 

“Because, as I have already told you, 
I intend to be sensible this time and 
marry riches.” 

“Well, that’s me.” 

‘Are you a millionaire >” 

She looked at him, head daintily 
askew, violet lights of her eyes full of 
merriment. But he stoutly held his 
ground, 

“I’m going to be.” 

“That’s what they all say 

“And I mean it. But, anyway, that 
doesn’t count. Del, please stop this fool- 
ing. Not in a thousand years could you 
persuade me that you are mercenary. 
If you really love me——” 

“Horrors!” Her hands Aut ttered like 
white butterflies in the moonlight. 

“What is the boy saying!” 
“Well, didn’t you confess it, that you 
liked me enough—— 

“Not to marry you. 
one man miserably unhappy—at 
he said I did—— 

“The liar!” 

“T intend to be merciful,” she went on 
quietly, “and spare you. But this is 
treachery to the nice, sweet girl for 
whom I am training you. I have made 
such a good job so far that I wouldn't 
dare 

“Take the risk of any one spoiling it,” 
he supplied. and was going on. but 
stopped as she suddenly grasped his 
arm. 

“Tsn’t something 
tin?” 

The shallow, lateral valley which ran 
from their feet back to the high hills 
was so thickly dotted with paloverde 
and ghostly columns of giant sugitaras 
that he found it difficult, at first, to tell. 


sufficient. She 
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moving there, 


>, also, made them out; 
chabes that moved from 
utilizing every scrap of 
approach. 

Martin shook his 


But presently } 
dark, running 
bush to bush, 
cover to mask their 

‘Can't be troops.” 
head at her suggestion. “There’s no 
flash of metal — them. It might be 
our Yaquis. But they would not come 
like that—unless—— Oh, pshaw! I'd 
stake my life on Luis; and the others 
have been with us too long to play any 
tricks. They are either strange Yaquis 
from the interior hills or Mexican ban- 





dits; but in either case we have no time 
to lose. Come on, and run your hard- 
est.” 

While running, hand in hand, back 
through the village, he added, for her 
comfort: 

‘The stockholders were inclined to 


kick at the expense of a concrete house; 
but, thank God, we forced it through. 
Old Sun Look, too, is a born fighter ; 
used to be a ‘hatchet man’ in the ‘tong’ 
wars of San Francisco. For sheer, dev- 
ilish, ice-cold. courage, your fighting 
Chinaman has ‘em all skinned; and, if 
they should be out for trouble, we can 
easily stand them off. But they may 
prove to be friends.” 

Almost as he spoke the question was 
decided; for just then first one then 
other figures appeared, blackly  sil- 
houetted on the ridge they had just left. 
As they ran up the steps of the house, 
a yell rose in their rear, then, after a 
patter of rifle fire, bullets whined high 
overhead. 

‘Now shoot and be darned!” Martin 
gasped it while slamming the three iron 
swing bars across the oaken door. 
“Douse your light, Sun, and get your 
guns.” 

The shots had brought the Chinaman 
hurrying from the kitchen. Though his 
queue, flapping slippers, loose-flowing 
clothes expressed peace almost woman- 
ish, the last flash of the lamp revealed 
his eves; vicious, snapping spots of 
black and white. His voice issued with 
a chuckle from the following darkness: 


“What you catch, Miste’ Martin? 
3ad Yaquir” 
“That or bum Mexican. Take a 


rifle with you to the back windows and 
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let fly at everything that moves. I'll 
take the south side. You, Adele, had 
better stay here.” 

“No, I shall go with you.” Apart 
from a little gasp due to the run, her 
voice was quiet and firm. 

“But you might get hit,” he protested. 

“So might you. Give me a rifle; you 
know I can shoot.” 

“That's the girl!” But while voicing 
his admiration he did not yield. “But 
you can do most good by remaining 
here. They are sure to attack on ail 
sides, and it will be up to you to give 
us timely notice.” 

“In that case I'll stay.’ 

And stay she did. While Maria 
Guadaloupe knelt clutching her skirt, 
she watched the flashes burst out in new 
places till they completely circled the 
house. Realizing, moreover, from their 
incessant firing that Martin and Sun 
were being kept busy on their respective 
sides, she did not bother them with, re- 
ports. Lying down on the floor, with 
rifle trained across the stone sill, she 
opened fire herself from a slit in the 
half-closed shutters. 

The report of her rifle, indeed, gave 
him first notice that their investure was 
full and complete. Startled and afraid 
for her, he came rushing—only to re- 
ceive her quiet reassurance: 

“It’s nothing. One of them got a lit- 
tle too impertinent. Tried to gain cover 
under that bunch of paloverdes. I shot 
right through it; and I[ rather think that 
I got him. Go back to your window. I 
can take care of this side.” 

At the door, however, she called him 
back for a last word. Her eyes, for 
once, lacked their usual mischief. Fall- 
ing through the slit in the shutters, a 
band of moonlight lit her face, quiet 
and serious within its aureole of bright 
hair. 

“Martin, I wanted to tell you that—I 
really cared.” 

With the last hesitant word she was 
snatched out of the moonlight by his 
sudden hands. But there was still light 
enough for Maria—who was praying 
volubly to her namesake, the Virgin of 
Guadaloupe—to watch with bulging 
eyes the spectacle of love-making going 
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on to a sputtering accompaniment of 
rifle fire. 

“Now you must go.” She pushed him 
away at last. “But first 1 want you to 
promise—if they rush us si 

“They'd never dare,” he interrupted, 
“in this bright moonlight.” 

“But the moon sets in another hour. 
You can’t fool me, dear boy. Then they 
will come. So I want your promise— 
that you'll shoot me if they break in.” 

“But they can’t. The windows are 
heavily barred, the door three inches of 
solid oak.” 

“[ hope so; but you know the proverb 
about ‘the unexpected’? Will you—in 
the last resort?” 

She spoke simply, in the same quiet 
tone she might have addressed a ques- 
tion concerning his laundry ; and he was 
even less demonstrative, for he merely 
thrust out his hand. But their very 
quiet was more impressive; strong feel- 
ing pulsed in her thanks. 

“Now I don’t care.” 

Shortly thereafter he went back to his 
own window ; but not before Maria had 
Witnessed and wondered again at the 
abandon of a love that seemed utterly 
oblivious of bullets and possible death; 
and was, of course, unconscious that the 
“unexpected” was even then in course 
of preparation. 

It required, however, the black dark- 
ness that fell like a pall over the house 


¢ 


after the moon's setting to bring it to 





ahead. It was rendered even more sin- 
ister by the dead silence that followed a 
sudden cessation of the firing. While 
they watched, straining to pierce the 
darkness that seemed to palpitate with 
moving shapes, an occasional stir, scrape 
of a foot, rolling pebble told that not all 
were imaginary. Unable to distinguish 
between the real and the unreal, they, 
also, ceased firing; just lay at their re- 
spective windows until, with a flash and 
rending roar, the unexpected arrived. 

As he leaped to his feet, the thought 
shot through Martin’s mind: ‘They got 
to our dynamite.” 

Simultaneously with the explosion, a 
score of torches leaped like sudden 
flowers in the night outside; and, falling 
through a wide breach in the kitchen 
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wall, their red glare stained the body 
of Sun Look, lying just where he had 
been thrown against the opposite wall. 
Also it illumined the dark faces of half 
a hundred Yaquis who were crowding 
in through the breach. 


As under a lightning flash Martin 


saw it all through a wide gap in the 
partition wall between him and _ the 
kitchen, for the next second he went 
down, felled by a falling beam. 

His consciousness returned, it seemed 
to him, in a second; but it was really 
more than a minute. In his ears rang 
the wild shrieks Maria was pouring 
forth in the next room; and his eyes 
opened on the spectacle of Adele, strug- 
gling fiercely in the arms of a Yaqui. 
rhe glare of two torches held by others 
showed her face, set and white; and, 
though she saw him rise and stagger 
drunkenly forward, she gave no cry, 
just continued her breathless struggle. 
As he went down again under a heavy 
blow from behind, her face, in its mute, 
white desperation, was stamped on his 
brain. He did not hear the burst of 
rifle fire that suddenly broke outside. 


Dawn was breaking behind the black 
hills when his eyes opened again; and 
by that first dim light he was just able 
to make out Adele’s face hovering close 
to his own. A great anxiety had re- 
placed its white desperation; but this 
now gave way to immense relief. 

Her cry brought not only Luis, her 
Yaqui mozo, but also Sun Look, who, 
with his head bound up in a cloth, was 
still trying to retrieve certain copper 
utensils from the ruins of his kitchen. 

“Now, lie still.” She gently pressed 
Martin's head back to her lap. “If 
you'll be good, I'll tell you all. Luis 
brought up our men in the nick of time, 
and everything is all right. Even Sun 
Look escaped with a headache and a 
few bruises.” 

“Our men? I thought 

“That they were attacking? So did 
I; but we did them a great wrong. It 
was Ignacio Flores and his men, dressed 
up like Yaqui miners. Instead of re- 
turning to town, they made a circle and 
hid in the hills. But Luis was watching 
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them, and when they marched on the 
mine he followed with his people.” 

“Si, senor.’ The Yaqui nodded. 
“Nor is it the first time that Ignacio has 
played this trick. Whenever he lost at 
the gaming, or wished to make up his 
pilferings from the stores, what so easy 
as to sack some Mexican hacienda or 
gringo mine, then round up a few hun- 
dred Yaquis and sell them into the Yu- 
catan slavery as the doers of the deed? 

Sut he will never do it more.” 

“Then he is E 

“Killed,” Adele answered. “With 
nearly the half of his men, and the 
Yaquis are still trailing the others 
through the hills. I’m afraid that not 
one will escape.” 

“And I, too, will have to go, sefior,” 
Luis added. “At the very beginning I 
sent a inan to inform the Senor Bevan 
so that he might bring out the co- 
mandante himself to catch Ignacio in 
his act. But caught or not, ‘twill not 
be good for any Yaqui found here when 
he arrives.” 

His caution sprang from innumerable 
treacheries ; but, if he were right, no one 
would have dreamed it in the face of 
the comandante’s spluttering indigna- 
tion when, some two hours later, he 
arrived. Spurning the body of Ignacio 
with his foot, he gave scornful orders 
to the burial squad that were carrying 
away his men. 

“Take this dog and throw him in with 
the rest.” 

Also he was very sympathetic. 

“If you will send in your bill of dam- 
ages,” he told Bevan, taking leave, “I 
will see to it that you are recouped. 
And if there be anything else 2 

“There is.” It was Adele who put 
in the saucy interruption. “If you will 
leave our Yaquis alone hereafter so that 
the mine may be run in peace 

“’Tis granted without the asking.” 
He raised his gold-laced sombrero. 
“They shall never be molested again.” 

And now Martin, who had been walk- 
ing around the last hour, excepting a 
sizable headache, not much the worse 
for his double clout, stepped to the bat. 

“If you will allow us a few minutes 
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to bring out our horses, sefior, the “Glad to be rid of you both. Off with 
senora and I will accept your escort into you, and stay at least a month. I'll have 
town?” the house fixed up again by the time you 
Adele turned on him, puzzled. get back.” 
“Into town? For what?” “But,” she put in a last mischievous 
“To take the train north to be mar- objection, “I never said that I would 
ried, of course.” marry you.” 
“To be married?” While the old “I know you didn’t; but please don’t 


mischief made little eddies of her dim- be impolite and keep the comandante 
ples, she cried: “Why, it is absurd! waiting. We can argue that out on the 


Father would never allow it. Would way.” 


you, dad?” And, with an air of delighted dis- 


But, for the first time in his life, the ‘covery, she replied: 
good man said her nay. “Why, so we can.” 





A CANTICLE OF GREAT LOVERS 


OO long have I played me the gay little games, 
And laughed out the dusk with the nice little men, 
Daintily capered through minuets over 
Thy tablets of vast inerasable names— 
Gaunt Dante, and Petrarch, and Jarl of the Fen, 
Rossetti, and gold Aucassin, and Red Rover, 
Whose love was of genius, whose spirits were flames. 
Yea, Lord, I have mocked them, again and again. 
Lord, canst even Thou make of me a Great Lover? 


Is she not worthy of greatness, or glory, 
Raptures of visioning, murmurous song? 

1 have but laughter and tales of the road. 
Lord, let me serve her; I will not forsake her. 
Once she may summon my leather-cased sword, 
Once she may smile at a wayfaring story, 
Glad of my jest when the journey is long 

Lord, let me trudge by her, bearing her load 
Call me her comrade, Lord. Let me but make her 
Laugh when the highway is dusty, O Lord! 
SINCLAIR LEWIs. 
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was a really beautiful July 
afternoon, and Guy Meredith 
simply bubbled with high spir- 
its and with the milk of hu- 
man kindness. He was t 
ty-five, heart-whole, and healthily go xl 
looking ; and he was trying out his new 
motor car. Could any combination of 
conditions on earth be entirely 








more 


satisfying? He was, in fact, supremely 
contented with himself, with the car, 


with the weather, with the world in 
which he so joyously lived. There 
not a single fly in his ointment, no rift 
within the sound lute of his being; if 
any of his dolls were stuffed with saw- 
dust he did not know it. 

If he had not been a 
optimist, he would have 
from the very hopefulness of his cir- 
cumstances. One of the most disillu- 
sioning facts of life is that fate never 
makes us completely happy ex: 
prelude to a cataclysm; but such a no- 
tion would have seemed to Guy morbid 
and ungrateful—rank heresy to the un- 
analytical joy in life which thumped so 
cheerfully in his hardy veins. 

The car, he decided, was a peach. It 
was a pity that he hadn’t asked some 
other chap along. He felt no end of a 
hog to be having such a tiptop, corking 
time all by his k 
sure to feel passing spasms o 
all the other people + met, be- 

hadn't his A-1, gilt-edged, 
auton bile—pleasant om- 
largely composed of 
But he would really 


awac 
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constitution al 


taken warning 
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have liked to share his pleasure; so far 
he was sincere 

He looked hopefully along the high- 
road for some one he knew; but, of 
course, there wasn't any one. Why 
should there be? Most of his pals 
owned cars of sorts, or horses; and, 
this was not a beaten way that 
led to any country club; but a rustic, 
though well-kept byroad, with which 
he was quite unfamiliar. 

Though he was close to the New 
York suburbs. it was still.real country. 
It was a pretty road, winding along 
through sunny fields and sudden, dark- 
green patches of woodland, past sleepy 
old farmhouses and occasional garden- 
inclosed country The summer 


i 


1 
anynow, 





lac 
piaces. 


heat lay not too heavily on the pleasant, 
ertile land; the song of birds pene- 
trated even the voice of his own motor ; 
the warm smell of grass mounted to 
tim through the fumes of the gasoline. 

He fell to thinking of the girl he had 


seen at the garage while he was waiting 
for his car to be gotten ready. She was 
—of course !—different from the usual 
run of feminine creatures; daintier, yet 
subtly more daring. She had darting 
brown eyes with gold in them, and her 
same alluring mixture of 
i ler rose-colored 
the warm 


hair was the 
shadow and sunshine. | 
automobi ile veil brought out 
coior oO! 

They had chatted for a full minute 
frankness of  well-bred, 
people, and she 
road to him as 

well as pretty 


ith the 
healthy-minded young 
had recom cain thie 
being ° ‘good going, ’ as 
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and romantic. She had left the garage 
before he did; and he had noticed that 
she knew how to run a machine like an 
old hand. A girl taking out a big Win- 
ton like that, all alone! The sporting 
quality of it appealed to him. He 
wished that he knew her name. 

Further than this, he wished vaguely 
that he could have an adventure; not 
necessarily a sentimental one, or, if sen- 
timental, only incidentally so. He 
wanted to be a knight-errant; the job 
looked easy, and always earned lots 
of credit. He thought of rescues from 
burning buildings, runaway horses, cruel 
relatives. A maiden in distress! That 
was it, a maiden in distress! There 
was something very taking in the idea 
of a maiden in distress. 

The maidens he knew were mostly 
very well looked out for, thank you! 
Keen, sensible, happy young girls— 
they'd be a jolly sight more likely to get 
him out of a scrape than he them! 

This depressed him. He slowed down 
the machine to the better accompany his 
subdued mood, while he ruminated, after 
the manner of healthy and fortunate 
lads in moments of introspection, upon 
his own monumental uselessness! <A 
hulk! A hearty hulk! Six feet two of 
blooming carcass, eating its head off! 
His metaphors struck even his own un- 
critical sense. What was he good for? 


Football, and spending money. Oh, 
Lord! And running a car. Say, it 
was a pippin of a car, and no mistake! 


The spell of humility was broken. 
He chuckled, and played with his new 
toy for quite half an hour, happily try- 
ing speed after speed. Then he whis- 
tled: “My Girl's a High-born Lady!” 
and looked about him. 

He was running slowly, the indicator 
at about twenty. He had been experi- 
menting with that odd, sensatory illu- 
sion which arises from a big shift in 
speed. To go from fifty miles an hour 
to thirty-five is to be convinced that you 
are crawling at a footpace. To drop 
from sixty to twenty is to experience 
the momentary delusion that you have 
stopped entirely. 

The road now led almost entirely 
through woods; wonderfully clean, or- 


derly woods at which he marveled. 
Then he recalled indifferently that there 
was a very rich chap who lived some- 
where up this way who had a famous 
deer park. What was his name? Len- 
yard? Ledyard? 

His attention was suddenly arrested 
by a faint hail from the roadside. He 
brought the machine to an unceremoni- 
ous standstill, and stared bewildered in 
the direction of the voice. 

There on a bank of purple asters and 
Queen Annes sat the mysterious Girl of 
the Garage. Her motor coat was dusty, 
her rose-colored veil was limp; there 
was a slight smudge on her pretty nose, 
and she was crying very softly and at- 
tractively. From time to time she 
rubbed her face with a squashed-up, lit- 
tle handkerchief and sobbed pathet- 
ically. 

Guy was out of his car in a moment. 
Talk about maidens in distress! Well, 
I ask you! 

“Oh, I say,” he gasped, “you mustn't 
do that. You—you’ll make yourself 
sick, you know !” 

He remembered dimly a formula of 
his stormy childhood, when he had been 
wont to weep with temper. 

The girl looked at him with all the 
gold washed out of her brown eyes. 

“They've gone!” she wailed. “He's 
taken them! He’s taken every one!” 

“IVho's taken them? Taken what?” 

Guy mechanically handed her his own 
handkerchief, with which she began to 
rub her face once more, crushing the 
other into the pocket of her motor coat. 

“If”—she choked—"if you've a single 
atom of pluck, you'll help me get them 
back!” 

The onslaught was so sudden and 
fierce that Guy jumped. 

“Rather!” he said promptly. “I 
don’t know what you want, but we'll 
get it sure!” 

The girl stopped crying, and regarded 
him appraisingly. Apparently she liked 
his merry gray eyes and clean, lean 
young face, for she nodded, as though 
with lugubrious satisfaction. 

“Is that a fast car?’ she demanded 
irrelevantly. 

“Well, pretty fast,” said Guy, with 
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assumed nonchalance. “I’ve only taken 
her at seventy-two so far, but I think 


she’ll go faster.” 

The brown eyes lit up faintly. 

“Fine for you!” she exclaimed, as 
though involuntarily. “It will beat 
mine!” 

“Your car?” 

“Te.” 

She got up onto her feet with his 
help. Guy looked about him. 

“Where is it, by the way?” 

“He took it, too—the brute!” said the 
girl savagely. 

Guy shook his head despairingly. 

“See here,” he said politely but firmly. 
“T’m only too—too honored to be al- 
lowed to help you in any way | can, vou 
know ; but, really, you'll have to tell me 
what it is all about. That’s only playing 
the game, you know.” 

“You won't take a risk with your eyes 
shut!” she said scornfully. ‘You don't 
trust me!” 

The words jarred on Guy. He col- 
ored uncomfortably as he said: 

“T don’t know what you want me to 
do ; that’s all.” 

“A man held me up just now,” she 
said, “and stole a jewel case full of the 
most valuable unset rubies in America.” 

Guy gasped, but a thrill ran through 
his veins. He had been hankering for 
an adventure. Was ever an adventure 
Oo exciting, so extraordinary as this? 
He stammered incoherent questions, but 
the girl cut in upon then 


“Let’s start,” she said. “I can tell 
you as we go. He has only ten min- 
utes’ start. We can overtake him in 


that car in no time.” 

Almost without his own volition, Guy 
found himself helping her into the ma- 
chine, and beginning to crank up. In 
a moment they were under way, but 
now he had found his voice and his rea- 
soning faculty. 

“But don't you think that we'd better 
stop somewhere and telephone ahead to 
a station house?’ he suggested. “We 
are almost in city limits, you know 
Anyway, this isn’t a matter for us to 
handle. It needs the police.” 

“You’re afraid!” she flashed at him, 
again hitting the wrong note. 


“I'm exceedingly afraid that you will 
lose your jewels.” he said stiffly. “How 
on earth did you come to carry them 
about with you alone, anyway ?” 

“T was taking them up here to my 
uncle,” she began volubly. “I went 
down into town and got them out of the 
safe for him. He wanted to show them 
to some collector who was coming to 
dinner.” 

“Then your uncle lives around here 
somewhere >” 

“Yes. He is Mr. ——” She hesi- 
tated. “Mr. Ledyard.” 

“Ledyard! The man who owns the 
deer park? Oh, then, Miss—Miss——” 

“Ledyard.” 

“Miss Ledyard, the best thing for us 
to do is to go right to your uncle and 
tell him all about it. Where is the en- 
trance to the grounds?” 

He began to slow up, but she laid a 
quick hand on his arm. 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” she ex- 
claimed. “‘He—he is away for the day ; 
and, anyway, he would never—never 
forgive me for losing them! He values 
them so—so terribly! And he thinks it 
is dreadful of me to go about alone as 
I do, and i 

“Well, it is!” said Guy encouragingly. 

“Why should I be afraid of being 


alone?” she cried proudly. “I am 








armed !”’ 

She produced a small, perfect re- 
volver, mounted in silver and ivory. 

‘It doesn’t seem to have helped you 
much this time,” remarked Guy dryly. 

All the same, the sight of the little 
weapon gave him an odd feeling. He 
began to wonder whether he could han- 
dle this business alone without the aid 
of the police. Romance was tempting 
Guy Meredith. He could hear her in- 
sidious whisper in his ears. 

He hardly noticed the rest of the 
girl’s explanation and account of the 
holdup till he caught the words: 

“And uncle has such a horror of pub- 
licity!) Oh, think if I lost his rubies and 
gave the thing into the hands of the 
police and the papers—lI really think 
that he would never speak to me again! 
Oh, Mr.——” 

“My name's Guy Meredith!” 
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“Dear Mr. Meredith, won’t you help 
me?” 

She clasped her hands and leaned to- 
ward him. She was just a shade more 
empressée than his girl friends usually 
were; but, then, she was overwrought, 
of course, from her terrible experience. 

Besides, it is easy for five-and-twenty 
to forgive a pretty girl for being a bit 
overdemonstrative. 

“All right,” said Guy, recklessly com- 
mitting himself. “Give me that Gatling 
gun of yours, and we'll see what we can 
do without the strong arm of the law.” 

She clapped her hands joyfully; and, 
with the little revolver in his coat 
pocket, Guy, too, felt a glow of exhila- 
ration steal over him from head to foot. 

There was no doubt about it; the 
adventure had begun! 

They sighted a car ahead, and, with- 
out looking at her, Guy felt that his 
companion stiffened a trifle, as though 
bracing herself. Yes! It was a Winton 
—he saw that in another moment; but 
she touched his arm quickly and shook 
her head. 

“That's not the right one!” she cried 
in his ear. 

“But it’s your car!” 

“It isn't! It isn’t!” she exclaimed 
violently. “Pass it. Please do as I say, 
and pass it!” 

They snorted past at a rate of forty 
miles an hour; and Guy caught a 
glimpse of a white fox face half hidden 
by a turned-up collar. Turned up on 
a day like this! 

“You're sure?” said Guy. 

“Of course I’m sure!’ She was 
frowning; a brighter color rose in her 
cheeks. “Don't you suppose there are 
other Wintons on this road?” 

“Yes; but it’s funny, just the same!” 

On a straight bit he slowed down a 
shade, and turned to look back dubious- 
ly. To his surprise, the other car had 
put on speed, and was following them 
steadily about fifty yards in the rear. 

“It’s funny!” repeated Guy Meredith 
again. 

But his cogitations were stopped 
abruptly by the girl's low cry. 

“There!” she gasped. ‘At last! Oh, 
can't you hurry? Look at your speed- 











ometer; it’s only at forty-five. There’s 
a village just beyond—see the spire! 
We must catch him in that wooded 
stretch ahead.” 

Forty-five—fifty. The needle wa- 
vered at fifty for a minute; then sud- 
denly swept around to fifty-five—sixty. 

“We can't keep it up on this road,” 
said Guy quietly. “Jove! The fellow’s 
going it, too!” 

She was leaning far forward, pant- 
ing with excitement. There was a look 
he did not entirely admire in her eyes. 
He had seen it on the face of a woman 
he knew, on a deer hunt. 

“Diana!” he said, half laughing; but 
the flame of her eyes reproached him 
for joking at such a moment as this. 

Sixty-five miles an hour! And the 
race was over. Instinctively Guy 
sounded his motor horn, and the driver 
of the second Winton turned with a 
hasty backward glance. 

“Why did you do that?” snapped the 
girl. “Giving him warning!” 

“Well, I don’t want to kill. him. 
Steady! We'll jolt a little when we let 
up on this!” 

The car ahead swerved out politely, 
and Guy’s big machine swung in beside 
it at a miraculously slower gait. Breath 
for breath the two cars pounded along 


ahrea- 
abreast. 

The driver of this Winton was a 
thickset man with an iron-gray mus- 
ta he * not tl > usual type TI r ok obvi- 
ousl Phe most suspicious thing about 
him was the surly, anxious way in 


which he eyed them. 

“Hil” he shouted. “D’you want to 
kick me into the ditch?” 

“Maybe!” yelled back Guy cheer- 
fully. 

He was, in fact, maneuvering on a 
slant which badly crowded the other 
car. They were going gently now, and 
there was little danger; but it was un- 
comiortable for the Winton, and Guy 
could see that the thickset man was 
swearing heartily. In another second 
he had put on his brake, and was ten 
feet behind them, at a standstill. Guy 
promptly backed, swerved, and came to 
a stop himself. 
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“What began the Winton 
driver hotly; and at the same moment 
he saw the revolver in Guy’s hand. 
“Oh, damn!” he said. 

He made a tentative movement to- 
ward his own pocket, but thought better 
of it. 

“I've been expecting this!” 
next remark. 

He looked at the man and girl as 
though he could have flayed them both. 

“That's lucky!" said Guy, in loud and 
cheerful accents. 

The girl pressed closer to him, and 
he could feel her trembling slightly. 
He proceeded with easy confidence: 

“Hand ‘em over!” 

“What?” snarled his victim. 

“What? Lord, how much swag do 
you: carry, anyhow? The rubies, my 
innocent old friend, if you please!” 

“The rubies!” repeated the other, in 
a voice of anguish. Then he groaned, 
and shook his head as though accepting 
the inevitable. “I've been expecting 
this. Oh, damn!” he said again. 

“Will you give ‘em up?” demanded 
Guy impatiently. 

“Give them up! Of course, you 
chuckle-headed, ape-faced, swindling 
blackguard! Of course I'll give ’em up! 
What d’you think I am? Bullet proof?” 

“T guess,” said Guy to the girl, in a 
businesslike manner, “you'd better go 
and get ‘em yourself. He won't cheat 


in—— 


was his 


you, and I'll keep him covered.” 

“You bet he won't cheat me!” aid 
she, with astonishing vulgarity, and 
straightway clambered down and 
marched upon the enemy. 

If he had any desire to demur, he 


apparently dismissed it after a glance at 
the knight-errant’s firmly pointed hand. 
He appeared a sensible old fellow, in 
spite of his choleric temperament and 
unfortunate avocation. When with the 
most graceful self-possession she put 
out her hand and stood waiting, his lips 
moved, and it was evident that he was 
swearing, and again swearing, albeit in- 
audibly. But at last, with a heavy sigh, 
he produced a Russia leather case, and 
handed it over. 

The next moment, as Guy momen- 
tarily relaxed his vigilance, he dexter- 
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ously whipped out a revolver. Dut, be- 
fore he could aim it, the young man’s 
voice checked him sharply. 

“Hi, there!” he said. ‘I'm still on the 
job. Easy with the self-defense busi- 

9 
ness. 

The girl had returned to Guy’s auto 
by this time, and now climbed in nimbly, 
but without flurry. 

“All right,” she said sweetly. 
can leave him now, I think.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” mused Guy. “I 
think he’d better go and bury his gun 
first. Revered sir, will you kindly fire 
that plaything of yours over the fence?” 

The plethoric gentleman for the third 
time said: “Damn! I've been expect- 
ing this!’ and did as he was told. 

“You must pitch a good ball,” Guy 
commented critically, pocketing his own 
weapon. “It’s a horrible thing,” he pro- 
ceeded, with severity, “to see a man of 
your age in this sort of position!” 

“Rub it in, do!” said his adversary 
darkly. “I know I’m a pinhead. Rub 
it in well!” 

“I'm ashamed of you,” said Guy. “I 
really am ashamed of you!” He sud- 
denly noted that Miss Ledyard’s face 
was buried in her hands, and that her 
shoulders were shaking. “I know 
you've been through a lot,” he said to 
her soothingly; “but you mustn't be 
hysterical !” 

\t this point, the first Winton sud- 
denly rolled placidly around the corner, 
into the little glade Guy had a con- 
fused sense of bewilderment. He had 
forgotten the thing. What on earth had 
it been doing all this time? Even as he 
queried, it halted. The fox-faced, pal- 
lid man leaned from the wheel, idly 
curious. 


“We 


“Which of you’s broken down?” he 
demanded. 

“T have,” said the thickset man, 
looking suddenly hopeful. “These 


tramps have attacked me, sir!” 

“What an outrage!” shrilled the girl. 

“Attacked!” cried Guy. “Let him 
just go to the police station and say 
that!” 

“Watch me!” shouted the irate gen- 
tleman. “Will you come, too, you ca 
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He paused to think of a suitable 
epithet. 

“An excellent idea,” said the new- 
comer. 

Guy looked puzzled. Why on earth 
should the thief wish to go with him 
to the police station? 

The girl in his motor clasped her 
hands. 

“Oh, the publicity!” she sighed. “My 
poor uncle!” 

“I think maybe you'd really better,” 
Guy advised her pleadingly. “You see 
it is pretty irregular what we’ve done, 
and r 

“But you can’t really think that that 
highwayman will really go with you 
to see the police!” she cried. 

“He will if he starts with me,” said 
Guy, setting his youthful jaw. “I don’t 
think he'll get away from me.” 

“T bet you—I bet you my pistol,” said 
the young lady, with a gleam in her eye, 
“that you don’t get the robber to the 
police station!” 

“Take you!” said Guy. “Come on, 
you colossal old bluff! Climb into my 
car.” 

“T won’t! You'll kidnap me!’ ex- 
claimed the thickset man indignantly. 

“Not I! I wouldn’t have you for a 
gift. But I want your society badly.” 

“T can’t bear to have him in the car 
with me!” complained the girl, with a 
shudder. 

Guy gave a shrug of despair. If that 
wasn't like a “maiden in distress!” 

Tke man in the first Winton came 
unexpectedly to the rescue. 

“IT can give the lady a lift if she 
doesn’t care to escort the crook,” he sug- 
gested civilly. 

“Crook !”’ 
wildly. 

That, in fact, was the final arrange- 
ment. The thickset man was obliged 
to abandon the Winton by the roadside 
and to get into Guy’s car, while Miss 
Ledyard climbed up beside the fox- 
faced stranger. 

“Good luck!” she called gayly to Guy. 
“Don’t forget the bet!” 

“She devil!” said the thief bitterly. 

“How dare you!” cried Guy. 





snarled the thickset man 
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The two cars started forward. The 
next village, a suburban colony, was 
reached in five minutes, and Guy led the 
way to the local house of the law. At 
the door, he assisted his prisoner care- 
fully out of the car, and kept a firm hand 
upon his arm while he looked about for 
the others. Clearly they had been de- 
layed, for there was no sign of them. 

Guy Meredith was not brilliant; and, 
though he was puzzled and a little trou- 
bled by this fresh development, he was 
not at all suspicious. So it was quite 
out of a blue sky that the bolt fell upon 
him, shattering in cataclysmic fashion 
his confidence, his self-esteem, and sev- 
eral other things. 

It came so simply, too. 

They were standing in front of the 
desk lieutenant, Guy very stern and 
watchful, the thickset man still purple 
with wrath. 

“\WWhat charge?” said the lieutenant, 
and then gave a jump. “Why, hello, 
Mr. Ledyard!” said he warmly. “What 
have they been doing to you, sir?” 

The station house swam before Guy’s 
eyes. He pulled himself together in 
time to hear hurried orders flying about. 
Special officers were being fired out of 
the station like peas from a_ shooter. 
They were to catch those dangerous 
crooks or die in the attempt; and they 
must get back Mr. Ledvyard’s stolen 
rubies or they’d all be fired from the 
force. 

“They’re old hands! declared the 
lieutenant, with conviction. ‘Faith, it’s 
many the good haul they’ve made— 
’specially among society folk. The girl 
does it fine, I’ve heard. This must have 
been a pretty careful plant, Mr. Led- 
yard.” 

“They evidently knew what kind of 
car I had when I was going to get the 
jewels and all that.” said the thickset 
man. “But this is their accomplice. 
Make him talk—the low-down, rattle- 
boned, monkey-eyed jellyfish!” 

Guy nodded his head and wiped his 
brow. 

“T guess I’m all that, and then some,” 
he acquiesced wearily. “I suppose I’m 
under arrest, but I can explain. All 
damn fools can explain: First of all, 
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will somebody kindly telephone Arnold 
Meredith—nine - two - four - three - six 
Plaza.” 


They never got the rubies. But, 
strange to say, Mr. Ledyard forgave 
him after a long time. Guy, however, 
never forgave himself, and he vowed 
that never, never would he forgive the 
“maiden in distress,” who had so 
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cruelly hoodwinked and made use of 
him. 

But he put the dainty pistol rather 
carefully away—he could not have said 
why—and in the bottom of his incurably 
romantic heart he wondered if he should 
ever see the owner again. He thought 
he owed it to his self-respect to cry quits 
with that plucky, conscienceless, alluring 
“maiden in distress.” 





AS TO LOVE 


YT IS said that Love when all is done 
Is but “two hearts that beat as one.” 
But that’s not true, as I have found 
When Love to visit me comes round: 
For as he enters in my door 
He makes one heart beat like a score, 


Or more! 


If I were teaching Love at school, 
And to define it | were tasked, 


I'd say 


That ‘tis an-element by no means cool, 


That comes our 


way, 


Both night and day, 


Unsought, unasked, 


And as a rule 


Makes man a hero or a fool. 
And best of all it is so rich 


He don’t care 


which! 


How shall I know him when I meet 


Fair Love? 


The answer is complete, 


Already to my hand: sunshine or storm 
The symptoms are—heart overwarm, 
A shivering spine, and truly arctic feet! 


How tell one’s Love? 


Ah, it were well 


If so you rest beneath its spell 


To let its gold 
Remain untold, 


For Love's a special kind of pelf 


That 


soon or late will tell 


itself. 


Yet, if it must be told, why, then, 

Intrust it not to tongue or pen. 
The better plan, oh, lover, faint but true, 
Is just to let your two eyes speak for you. 


Joun Kenprick BANncGs 























HIS is Mr. Tatum.” 

; In the hall of the Atheneum 
Club an introduction was be- 
ing effected. A young man 
Was actively engaged in mak- 
ing his uncle acquainted with his future 
father-in-law. The latter was Mr. Ta- 
tum. The uncle was Mr. Farquhar, and 
the young man Harry. 

There, barring the lady, you have 
what I think I have seen described as 
the dramatis persone. The lady will 
appear in a moment. ‘Though not, of 
course, in the hall where these three men 
were standing. 

Two weeks previous Harry had 
crossed the ocean. On the way, chance, 
or the chief steward, had at table placed 
him side by with the daughter of 
Mr. Tatum. The girl was pretty, she 
was endowed with superior health and 
manner, and, though reticent, could lis- 
ten to anything worth listening to with 
glimpses of teeth as perfect as Harry 





side 


remembered to have seen before. To 
provoke those glimpses Harry said 
whatever entered his head, which, | ad- 


mit, was not much. 

In spite of this, or, perhaps, precisely 
on that account, it so fell about that in 
the wide leisures of the voyage, com- 
panionship became pleasant to them 
both, so pleasant, indeed, that neither 
felt it could properly terminate with the 
journey, both concurring that it would 
be agreeable to take a longer trip, one in 
which not chance, or the chief steward, 


but matrimony should place them side 
by side. 























Yet that perhaps was in the order of 
things. The girl was very fetching, and 
Harry was a nice-looking boy who came 
of what is known as the best people— 
those people who are still the best, in 
spite of plutocratic invasion. Such 
things count with a girl, particularly if 
she have money and social aspirations. 

Miss Tatum had both, but not what 
is perhaps pretentiously described as po- 
sition. Metropolitan hostesses never 
thought of asking her to their entertain- 
ments, for the excellent reason that, in a 
city like New York, where the few are 
obvious and the many obscure, she was 
an entirely unknown quantity. 

Mr. Farquhar, Harry’s uncle, was just 
the reverse. An old New Yorker, he 
had been everywhere, seen everything, 
known everybody. He had been inter- 
ested in a number of ladies since dead 
and departed, and at balls and dinners 
related the fact to their daughters with 
tender calm. He was not only an old 
New Yorker, he was an old beau. As 
such he had two manners, one very gra- 
cious, the other equally remote. In the 
hall of the Athenzeum Club it was the 
latter that he was displaying. 

“Uncle Reginald, this is Mr. Tatum.” 

At the introduction, Mr. Tatum raised 
his hat, extended a hand, and smiled. 
Mr. Farquhar smiled also. But he did 
not seem to think it necessary to ac- 
knowledge the introduction in any other 
way. He kept his hat on his head. and 
his hands in his pockets. 

Mr. Tatum was a large man, very 
stout, with a face like a brandied cherry. 
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Tt was dull red all over, except on his 
forehead, where there was a white scar. 
He mumbled something about the pleas- 
ure which he was experiencing. Mr. 
Farquhar made no reply. Harry said 
something to the effect that he was glad 
to bring his uncle and his future father- 
in-law together. Mr. Farquhar did not 
appear to have heard. But still he 
smiled. 

Yet in that smile of his was a gleam 
as chill as the point of a sword. Before 
it suddenly the scar on Mr. Tatum’s 
forehead flamed. He dropped his hand, 
replaced his hat, stalked to the door. 
Harry followed, saw him out, and re 
turned to where his uncle stood. 

“Have you lunched, Harry?” that 
uncle asked. “No? Very good! Then 
lunch with me. Your fat friend has 
given me an appetite.” 

“In that case,” Harry angrily retorted, 
“T can’t say that you seemed very 
grateful.” 

At this, Mr. Farquhar smiled as he 
had smiled before. Taking the nephew 
by the arm, he led him into what is per- 
haps the most elaborate breakfast room 
in New York. 

“Suppose we sit here,” Mr. Farquhar 
continued, indicating, as he spoke, a 
table at a window. “What would you 
say to a ragout a la Sardanapale and a 
glass of Moselle? Archibald,” he added, 
turning to the head waiter, “will you 
see, please, that the ragout has saffron 
in it, and that the Moselle is not iced? 
Now,” he resumed, when the waiter had 
gone, “this Mr.—er—Tatum is quite 
well off, I think you told me.” 

“Ten million,” snapped Harry. 

“His daughter, I presume, will come 
in for it all. Well, ten million is just 
enough to entertain on. Nowadays, a 
penny less and you are pinched. So- 
and-so used to say that no one could live 
like a gentleman on less than a thousand 
dollars a day. At four per cent, ten 
million will yield a trifle more. I can 
remember when twelve thousand a year 
was regarded as wealth. Times have 
changed, but not customs. Always it 
has been considered as easy to marry a 
rich girl as a poor one, besides being, as 
Major Pendennis remarked, much more 


comfortable. By the way, you know of 
Hank Jones, don’t you? The papers 
have been rather busy with him lately.” 

Harry, who had been looking out of 
the window, turned. 

“The policy man? What of him?” 

“Nothing. He occurred to me in con- 
nection with days—and nights—when 
living was less expensive. At the time, 
there were a number of gambling dens 
about here. The dealers represented a 
type which, like the epoch, has gone. 
They wore diamonds, dressed in black, 
and affected to be supremely apathetic. 
In those days Hank Jones was one of 
that sort.” 

“Here is the ragout,” Harry, vaguely 
bored, interrupted. 

“But there was,” Mr. Farquhar con- 
tinued, helping his nephew to some truf- 
fles and game, “there was nothing apa- 
thetic about Hank Jones, except, of 
course, in appearance, and in appear- 
ance only for appearance sake. He was 
a great hand at making a stranger feel 
at home, and then in taking that stran- 
ger’s home away. A gift such as that is 
apt to lead to curious experiences. More 
than once it led him to jail. 

“But he had other adventures. On 
one of those sumptuous April days of 
ours, which are not of the spring nor 
yet of the summer, but a mingling of 
both, a girl came sauntering before the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel where he stood. 
Whether or not she gave him so much 
of an invitation as may be conveyed in 
the quiver of an eyelid, I, for one, do 
not know. What I do know is that he 
followed her, spoke to her, joined her, 
and accompanied her to her parents’ 
home. In a week she was 4 

“T think I will take some of the Mo- 
selle,” Harry, with a yawn, again inter- 
rupted. 

“Help yourself, dear boy. Where was 
I? Oh, yes! In addition to the girl 
—whose name, if I have it correctly, 
was Arabella, and who, in becoming his 
wife, became also his cook—in addition 
to her he had an assortment of equally 
agreeable acquaintances. There was 
Johnny Slope, for instance, a plumber 
by trade, by practice a thief. There 
was Banjo Pete, a lively young fellow, 
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who, after vacating the minstrel world, 
had passed initiate into the high art 
of illuminating with dark lanterns. 
There was also George Percival, a poet, 
born without scruples, and who had 
neglected to acquire any. These friends 
of Jones’ were all interested in policy. 
Through their aid, and through the aid 
of others similarly accomplished, he was 
multiplying joints all over town. If I 
am correctly informed, these amuse- 
ments made him quite wealthy. 

“Meanwhile, in the quarters over 
which Arabella presided, occasionally 
there were festivities. That brisk young 
Pete would bring his banjo, play he was 
Mr. Bones again, sing wonderful songs, 
and tell a rattling story. Johnny Slope 
Mr. Slopely in private life—would 
sometimes come with his lady, some- 
times with his father, as nice a looking 
old gentleman as ever cracked a crib. 
There also Percival, with his poetic 
ways, would lounge by the hour.” 

“T’d like a bit of bread, please,” Harry 
once more interrupted. 

“Now, it so happened,” Mr. Farqu- 
har, reaching a plate to his nephew, con- 
tinued, “that in the course of one of 
these festivities, Hank Jones was called 
away, and did not return until all the 
guests, save Percival, had gone. He was 
then just in time to hear Arabella call 
‘Help!’ and to see Percival, with an arm 
about her. At once he was at him. But 
Percival dropped the girl, caught up a 
bottle, and struck him. Later, when 
Jones came to, Arabella had washed the 
blood away, but not the wound. Time 
itself has not obliterated it. The scar 
was quite visible when he was in the 
hall here a few minutes ago. Have an 
other truffle ?” 

“What!” Harry cried. His anger had 
gone, his boredom with it. “Do you 
mean 4 

“That Mr. Tatum and Hank Jones 
are one and the same? Why, of course 
Ido. But I have not finished. There is 
an epilogue to the story. A fortnight 
after the bottle incident, Percival was 
assisted out-of the world. Your fat 
friend was arrested for it, he was tried, 
and—never say you don’t believe in mir- 
acles—was acquitted. It was then that 
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he changed his name. Professionally 
he remained Hank Jones, but for the 
private purposes of private life he de 
veloped into Mr. Tatum. After all, 
there is no law against it. Though, if 
there were, I hardly fancy it would 
trouble him. A little more of the ra- 
gout?” 

*“A-a-and you say,” Harry stuttered. 
“Y-y-you say ” He did not seem 
to get any farther. 

“Did you not hear me?” Mr. Farqu- 
har asked. “Or would you wish me to 
tell it all over again? Yesterday, on re- 
ceipt of the note in which you ac- 
quainted me with your engagement, I 
called on my old friend, the district at- 
torney. It is the summary of his con- 
versation that I have related to you. 

“Interesting, isn't it?” Mr. Farquhar, 
after a momentary interlude with knife 
and fork, resumed, ‘In any event, your 
future father-in-law is certainly a fine 
old party. Though I admit, in the hall 
here, he looked so wretchedly ill, so 
manifestly apoplectic, that I felt really 
sorry for him. Now | feel sorry for his 
daughter.” 

“Vl chuck it,” Harry morosely mut- 
tered. “And deuced hard luck it is. A 
nicer girl never lived.” 

To this, Mr. Farquhar, fully occupied 
now with the ragout, said nothing. But 
the description of the girl seemed to him 
highly impressionistic. She was, he 
was convinced, both inane and vulgar. 
Inane, because she had accepted Harry, 
and vulgar because she could not help 
herself. The daughter of a cook, and 
also of a crook, how, he asked himself, 
could she be otherwise? None the less, 
ten million, and the father en route for 
the cemetery, after all, it did seem a 
pity. 

“Yes,” Harry repeated. “I'll chuck 





ag 
He threw a glance out of the window, 
and wished he could follow it. He was 
profoundly unhappy, overwhelmed by 
one of those enormous griefs which, in 
the youth of life, the morrow disperses 
utterly. 

Meditatively, Mr. Farquhar patted his 
mouth with a napkin, moved his plate 
aside, and considered his nephew. 
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“You will have to tell her,” he at last 
remarked. “That will be a bit awk- 
ward.” 

Manfully, Harry exclaimed: “I'll 
write her.” 

Mr. Farquhar flicked a crumb from 
his sleeve. 

“Suppose I take a hand. Suppose I 
go and break it gently. That would be 
better than writing—unless you used a 
pencil. Writing with a pencil is like 
talking in a whisper. Ink, don’t you 
think, is so emphatic ?”’ 

“But,” objected Harry, “I'd have to 
give you a line to her.” 

“There, there!” Mr. Farquhar sooth- 
ingly replied. ‘Don’t run into excesses. 
Besides, while I have received any num 
ber of letters of introduction, never yet 
have I presented one.” With an uplift 
of the chin he resumed: “My name is 
sufficient.” 

As he spoke, he arose. 

“You will go to her now?’ 
rising also, heroically inquired. 

“Tes, 

Mr. Farquhar was as good as his 
word. Presently, in a hansom, he was 
sailing along toward the residence of 
this girl, who, on alighting, he learned 
was at home. 

Telling the servant the sesame of that 
name of his, he looked about the room 
into which the servant then showed him. 
It was furnished with plenty of taste, 


and, to his surprise, none of it bad. But 


’ 


Harry, 


his surprise heightened when the girl 
herself appeared. Instead of the vulgar 
voung person whom he had imagined, 
here, a hand extended to this uncle of 
her betrothed, was a superselect beauty 
speaking in a voice that was silken: 

“T aun so glad to see you. Harry has 
so often But won't you be seated ?” 

Mr. Farquhar heard, but did not heed. 
He was thinking how could he tell this 
loveliness that his nephew would not 
marry her, and would not, moreover, be 
cause of distasteful things of which she 
Was innocent, and doubtless unaware. 
He simply could not. All the innate 
gentility in him rebelled. It was impos- 
sible. He would lie first. And at once, 
in an unhallowed inspiration, the lie 
hopped out: 





“Harry is no more!” 

The girl started. 

“Dead ?” 

“Worse!” 

At this questions and exclamation 
marks shot from the beauty’s eyes. 

“Yes,” Mr. Farquhar resumed. “Not 
an hour ago the young scoundrel eloped 
with an old harridan, hang him!” 

Bewilderment lifted the girl visibly, 
like a lash. 

“What ?” 

“And hanging is too good for him; 
he ought to have his ghost kicked.” 

*But—— 

“An old harridan! A hunchback 
dwarf! With a harelip at that!” 

*But——” 

“IT know. When he could have had 
you! How, you wonder, can such a 
thing be. Believe me, in your wonder 
ment | collaborate.” 

“But 

“T know. I appreciate. Yet now, as 
you may see, it is but a case of good 
riddance to bad rubbish. I came to con 
dole, | remain to congratulate.” 

The girl turned, crossed the room, re- 
crossed it, sat down. 

Mr. Farquhar eyed her, and, eying, 
divined the effort she was making to re 
adjust herself. In looking at her he saw 
she was looking at the floor, and saw, 
too, that she looked infernally pretty. 
Beauty in distress is very appealing. 
Yet was she, Mr. Farquhar asked him 
self, really distressed? Concerning 
Harry, he had no illusions. He was a 
nice boy, but, otherwise, from the ayun 
cular standpoint, an imbecile, whereas 
this girl was charming—so charming 
that he realized, as never before, what a 
confounded fool Harry was. 

Through what miracle charm of any 
kind had been evolved in this young 
woman, whose antecedents were so 
clearly precarious, Harry’s uncle, accus 
tomed as he was to the multiple sui 
prises of metropolitan life, no more 
thought of attempting to determine 
than he would have thought of dissect 
ing a rose. Instead of anything so fu- 
tile he moved to where she sat. 

There, impelled by sudden sympathy, 
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by a sympathy which was new to him, 
he spoke: 

“My dear child, you think you have 
lost something. Believe me, you have 
gained.” 

The girl, who had been looking down, 
looked up. Her eyes—diamonds on pur- 
ple velvet—were tearless. In their deep 
depths grief had either sunk away or 
else been throttled. 

“You are undoubtedly right,” she an- 
swered, in that silken voice of hers. 
“Besides, it is at least consoling to know 
that r, 

“That love returns to the heart as the 
leaf returns to the tree,” Mr. Farquhar 
Swiftly and sagaciously interjected. 

But the feminine in her was not to be 
denied. 
¢ “It is at least consoling to know that 
the lady is—er—well—what you tell 
me.” 

Subtly, with tender calm, Mr. Farqu- 
har retouched the picture: “A mon- 
ster!” 

The girl smiled. 

“T wish them both joy.” As she spoke 
she stood up. “Will you have some 
tea?” 

Mr. Farquhar would, and did. He 
had tea with her that day, and on the 
next, and on the day after, and the day 
succeeding. He had tea with her so 
often that he found time to tell her cer 
tain things, and to Jearn certain others. 

He told her that he was not as young 
as he might be—which perhaps was evi 
dent. He told her that in point of 
worldly goods, he classed himself among 
the newly poor—which, it may be, she 
suspected. 

Then novelties were produced. He 
told her that he had loved her at first 
sight—which, he told her also is often 
second sight—and that phenomenon suf 
ficiently explained, he told her that he 
was lonely, and learned that so was she; 
learned, too, and rather to his surprise, 
that this loneliness she attributed to her 
father. 
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“T did not know you knew,” said Mr. 
Farquhar, who, at the moment, found 
but that. ; 

The girl nodded. 

“T have for years.” She brushed a 
tear. “But how shall it matter? The 
doctors say he cannot live.” 

Nor did he. Afterward, after a de- 
cent interval, that is, Mr. Farquhar told 
her something else. He told the rhyme 
and reason of his lie. 

“But!” the girl exclaimed. 

Her hand had been in his, her head on 
his shoulder. At once she moved a lit 
tle away. A perspective had suddenly 
unfolded. In it she saw a nephew’s 
cowardice, an uncle’s bravery. The one 
amused, the other appealed. But of 
these inward emotions she gave no out 
ward sign. Instead, she murmured de 
murely : 

“] thought that gentlemen never 
told 1 

“Sometimes,” Mr. Farquhar inter- 
rupted. ‘Sometimes they do.” 

Those eyes of hers she lowered, and 
it was as though addressing the carpet 
that she asked: 

‘To whom, then, do they ?” 

Mr. Farquhar caught up, and re 
peated, the question. 

“To whom do gentlemen ever lie?” 
Drawing her to him, he continued: “To 
whom, indeed, except to those they 





love? Won't you forgive me?” 

he question was needless. Alread) 
in tl irl’s now-lifted eves laughter 
In the giri now-hiited eye augntel 


floated. 

Harry was less indulgent. When he 
learned the truth he reviled his uncle 
and his aunt-to-be. 

“Nephews are so intolerant,’ Mr. 
Farquhar, with his usual calm, com- 
mented. ‘You see, my dearest, truth 
is not suited to everybody, nor, for that 
matter, are lies.” 

At which his dearest smiled, and said: 

“No, of course not; unless, like your 
own, they happen to be splendid.” 
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ST all happened with the ra- 
pidity of conventional melo- 
drama; even the Marquis re 
flected in that strain when, 
some hours later, he reviewed 
the incidents. 

The Row was unusually crowded, and 
every horse appeared to be sensitive 
to the slightest distraction. Equine 
“nerves” are infectious—a pony, made 
restive by the aggravation of a chapped 
heel, can impart terror to the most 
stolid of cab horses. 

The Marquis had risen early, and left 
the suburban boarding house an hour 
before the breakfast was served. He 
explained the action to the humble lit- 
tle maid-of-all-work in these words: 

“T have an appointment with a mil 
lionaire cousin who breakfasts promptly 
Pray do not lay 





at seven o'clock. 
breakfast for me.” 
She, being wise as the result of long 
experience of “failures,” sighed envi 
ously, and surreptitiously placed a sand- 
wich in his overcoat pocket. There is 
a special niche in heaven for Lizzie with 
the mouse-colored hair. Marcus Aure- 
lius Lavender, otherwise the Marquis, 
breathed a prayer to that end when he 
came to eat the sandwich on a seat near 
the Row. 
“One day,” 


he said softly, “I shall 


close my eyes to the smuts, and kiss her 
cheek, and endeavor to convince her that 
I believe her story of the gentleman who 
loved her, and died before he could 
prove it.” 


cs 


HiL—AND A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 








It was the tramp sitting on the other 
end of the park seat who drew the Mar- 
quis’ attention to the possibilities of a 
tragedy. A faint murmur of fear rose 
from the crowd. The riders in the Row 
tugged at their horses’ heads, and moved 
to the side of the Row; one or two 
grooms slid from the saddle, and made 
seme show of preparing to grapple with 
the runaway horse that was careering 
toward them, foam flying in flakes from 
its muzzle. 

The rider, a lady in a green habit, her 
hair falling about her shoulders as the 
result of an impact between her hat and 
a low-lying branch at the side of the 
Row, had apparently given up hope of 
saving herself, as the bridle was hang- 
ing loosely from the frightened horse’s 
neck, and she was clutching the bow of 
the saddle, her cheeks whiter than the 
flakes of foam which bespattered her 
skirt. If the maddened animal diverted 
a yard from the course it was keeping, 
collision with a tree was inevitable. 

The tramp laughed softly. 

“Serve her right!’ he growled. 
“Serve ‘em all right! Curse ’em! What 
do you say, matey?” 

The Marquis replied by slipping be- 
neath the rail that separated the side- 
walk from the Row. The horse was 
still a hundred yards away. Methodi- 
cally he removed his cumbersome over- 
coat, folding it neatly, and placing it 
with his hat near the side of the gallop. 
His massive head, surmounted by waves 
of fluffy yellow hair, seemed to settle 
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itself down into the broad shoulders, 
just as the head of a wrestler bows the 
moment before he comes to grips with 
the foe. A watching woman, hysterical, 
like the majority of her sex, screamed. 

The runaway was less than ten yards 
from the Marquis. For a fraction of 
time his eyes met those of the rider— 
met them, and spoke to them. Then the 
agile body of the Marquis leaped up- 
ward, his left hand seized the hanging 
bridle ; the weight of his body pulled the 
head of the horse down, but with access 
of spirit it prepared to rear. The Mar- 
quis was infinitely more familiar with 
horses than the classics—they used to 
tell him that in the college days when 
he was wont to break bounds and gal- 
lop over the countryside on a hack pur- 
loined from a farmer in the district. 

As the horse struggled to free its head 
of that powerful left hand, the Mar- 
quis swung his right, and half hooked 
it, as he himself would have said, be- 
hind the ear. The blow had the full 
weight of the shoulder behind it, and 
the animal staggered, reared again 
feebly, received another blow—and real- 
ized, if the term is permissible, that here 
was some one with a stronger will than 
its own. 

The lady in the green habit slid heav- 
ily from the saddle, and into the arms 
of the trembling male companion who 
had galloped up. She had strength 
enough to whisper a word on behalf of 
the Marquis before drifting into a 
swoon, and the man called to the rescuer 
in a voice that was almost a command. 

“Come here!” he said. And, after 
fumbling in his pocket, drew out half 
a sovereign. He flicked the coin. The 
Marquis caught it neatly, and flicked it 
to the tramp, who had come up to the 
crowd. 

Then, recovering his hat and coat, 
Marcus Aurelius Lavender pushed his 
way through the press, and walked 
briskly toward the park gates. His big 
eyes were gleaming with anger, his 
hands were clenched. And at the sound 


of running steps behind him he turned 
quickly, passionately. 

“Say another word,” he said, “and 
T’ll smash you!” 
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The last two words trailed away. It 
was not the male companion of the lady, 
as he had supposed. A short, middle- 
aged man with a scarred face, which 
was wonderfully softened by two bright, 
kindly eyes, held out his hand, and 
spoke rapidly yet winningly. 

“T saw it all,” he said, familiarly slip- 
ping his right arm through the Mar- 
quis’ left, “and I wish to thank you.” 

“And why?” 

The little man with the scarred face 
smiled. 

“Pooh! My dear fellow, I may look 
an oddity, but pray do not bark at me 
in that way.” 

The Marquis, his cheeks flushed, held 
out his hand. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said meekly, 
all trace of fire gone from his eyes. “‘l 
was annoyed by the action of that cad.”’ 

“Annoyed! You reminded me of a 
bear—a tame bear I once goaded into 
spitefulness. But that’s another story. 
Now, I wonder if you're likely to claw 
me to death if [ suggest that a good, 
hearty breakfast should be acceptable? 


There, there! I’m not offering you 
charity, but I know that you haven't 
breakfasted. I saw you hiding a sand- 


wich just now.” 

“There is no crime in that.” 

“Certainly not; but it was indiscreet 
—you betrayed your condition to the ob- 
servant. A man who is poor cannot 
afford to eat sandwiches in a_ public 
place; provided his clothes are compara- 
tively free from dust stain, and his bear- 
ing dignified, he should walk into the 
best hotel he can find, complain of an 
enfeebled appetite, and order a sand- 
wich, consuming it with little evidence 
of appreciation the while he waits for 
Lord Somebody, who ought to have ar- 
rived an hour before. Then, the sand- 
wich consumed, he should pace the floor, 
inform the waiter that he cannot wait 
longer, pay his coppers, again with dig- 
nity, and leave. My dear fellow, life 
is just one long game of ‘poker.’ Just 
bluff from beginning to end.” 

“And supposing that he hadn’t any 
coppers to pay with?” 

“In that case, he should leave Lord 
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Somebody to settle the bill, walk out 
quickly, and trust to luck.” 

“Luck!” The Marquis smiled _bit- 
terly. ‘I don’t know the meaning of the 
word.” 

“T do,” said the little man briskly. ‘I 
have been looking for a man for years. 
And at last I found you. This is a car 
I paid for. Get in. We'll breakfast 
together at the Apollo.” 

The Marquis drew back a pace, but 
there was something extraordinarily 
compelling in the blue eyes that were 
fixed on his. 

“My name,” said the little man, “is 
Silas Unicker. J’m supposed to be the 
richest man that ever came out of the 
copper market in the States. Also—and 
the world does not suppose this—I am 
probably the most unhappy.” 

They drove to the Apollo, where the 
little man had a suite of rooms on the 
first floor. As he approached the en- 
trance, a couple of attendants rushed 
forward to open the doors, the under- 
manager left the side of a gentleman 
in the vestibule to dart forward and 
bow a welcome. The way to the lift 
was lined by smiling and smirking me- 
nials. 

“There!” Mr. 


Uniecker exclaimed. 


“One phase of my unhappiness. I de- 
test servility, because it is so difficult 
to distinguish it from hypocris\ Ah! 
Here we are, \lr Mr o 
“Lavender,” said the Marquis short 
h 
‘A very sweet name as the ( 


ment, “and very illumining. 

“How so?” 

“Dear me!” The little man was urg- 
ing the Marquis toward the breakfast 
table. “I always breakfast late,” he 
put in parenthetically. “It gives me an 
opportunity of going out to study the 
faces of those who have no breakfast 
to eat. Lavender! A very sweet name. 
And the Christian——” 

“Marcus Aurelius,” 
ous reply. 

“Ah! Now I understand the gleam 
of deviltry that came into vour eyes 
when my Lord Pennant offered to re- 
ward heroism with base coin. Men, 
somehow, live up to their names.” 


was the ingenu- 
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“Lord Pennant?’ the 
queried. 
“The same. 


Marquis 


The lady is his sister.” 
You know them ?” 

“I’m supposed to know everything, 
but I don’t. A charming woman, sir.” 

“Ll saw her face only for a second,” 
said the Marquis. “It was very beauti- 
ful to look upon.” 

“Her soul is even more beautiful.” 
Mr. Unicker sighed. ‘Hers is a face 
that would inspire most men. It in- 
spired me when first | gazed upon it, but 
—but my name lacks the romance of— 
say, Marcus Aurelius. Tut! Keep 
your seat and temper! Fancy a Greek 
god of the name of Silas. Now’’—he 
gently rubbed his palms—“tell me, and 
don’t prevaricate, what was the cause of 
your fall?” 

The Marquis turned slowly in his seat. 
There was no resentment in the look he 
flashed at the little man; indeed, a sense 
of humor was beginning to kill the sav- 
age that was dormant 1n him. 

“Fall!” he echoed. “From what?” 

“From gentleman to—er—well, to 
man!” 

And the Marquis, smiling because of 
a triumph which he believed a few 
months of adversity had brought him, 
inquired : 

“Would you 


call that a fall, Mr. 


Unicker 7” 

The little man clapped his hands with 
delight. 

“Any ambitions?" he askee 


1 ’ 
ehine them, was the re- 


“Ah! But you will have some day. 
No man can escape them.” Mr. Unick- 
er was tapping his plate with a knife. 
“Wait till you're my age, forty, and you 
won't speak so lightly of one of the 
natural punishments of man. Look 
older, eh? That's part of the punish- 


ment. And wait till you ‘fall in love! 
Have you ever loved any one? No, 
don’t answer that. I can see your 
mother in your eyes. Now! What 


ain—I—to—do—tfor—you ?” 

The Marquis pushed his chair back 
from the table. 

“Perhaps,” he said curtly, “you will 
wait till | ask———” 
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Mr. Unicker held up a finger to com- 
pel silence. The tape machine in the 
corner of the room was ticking out a 
message. He crossed the floor, and 
skimmed the ribbon through his fingers 
as only a financier knows how. When 
he came back to the table his eyes were 
beaming. 

“Market open only one hour, and I’ve 
made forty thousand on Andalusians.” 

The Marquis sipped his coffee. 

“Forty thousand by a stroke of the 
pen!” Mr. Unicker spoke with pride. 

Still no comment. 

“Forty thousand!” he _ repeated. 
“Doesn't that interest you, young man?” 

*“\WWhy should it?” the Marquis asked. 

The little man screwed his lips up in 
a whistle. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. 

“How much happiness are you likely 
to buy with that forty thousand?” 

The Marquis had accepted Mr. 
Unicker’s hospitality, but it was char- 
acteristic of him that he did not in- 
tend to repay it with unctuousness. 

Mr. Unicker’s face fell, and his fin- 
gers stroked the point of his scarred 
chin. 

“T never calculate like that,” he said 
slowly, “although I used to think in that 
strain before Seth died.” 

“Seth?” 

“My last partner in Oregon. We 
used to reckon up the happiness that 
was to come to us by the half-yearly 
profits, and just when we were thinking 
of leaving work behind, and going back 
to civilized parts to enjoy the luck that 
had come our way, the explosion oc- 
curred. I went back to find Seth’’—he 
passed his hand across his eyes—“and 
when I tried to get him on my back, he 
grinned—grinned with one arm some- 
where in the cutting, and his ribs 
crushed. ‘Mighty lot of fun I’ve got 
out of it, Silas,’ he said; ‘get back and 
make the best of yours.’ And then came 
the second explosion, and—and when 
they got me out I was a changed man 
in thought. No, sir, you can’t buy hap- 
piness. You may think that you're 
buying it, but it’s my experience that 
when you come to untie the parcel you 
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find that you’ve got away with a lump 
of bitterness.” 

The Marquis’ eyes blinked as they 
rested on the scarred face. 

“Perhaps,” he said gently, “you have 
never tried to find happiness.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” Mr. Unicker said, 
with alacrity. “And what's more, I 
found it! Found it—and lost it—let it 
slip through my fingers just like that” — 
he clutched at an imaginary vision— 
“and here I am, a man of forty, with 
money enough to finance a war if 
wished it, and happiness still somewhere 
on the horizon. But we're drifting 
again. What about you? I've taken a 
fancy to you—like your face and tem- 
per. [saw you a few minutes before 
you jumped at the head of the hack this 
morning. I should like you to have a 
fair chance. What can you do?” 

“Nothing, with any degree of suc- 
cess.” 

“Good! If you'd said ‘anything,’ I 
should have called myself a fool for 
taking an interest in you. Do you know 
anything about the stock market?” 

“Absolutely nothing.” 

“Good again! I once won fifty dol- 
lars, away back there, on a bet that a 
varsity man who had drifted into the 
camp couldn’t spell ‘animal.’ He 
couldn’t; but he nearly knocked a hole 
in me for correcting his mistake. One 
minute!” 

A waiter had brought in a telegram, 
which Mr. Unicker tore open with fran- 
tic haste. As he read, his eyes lighted 
up. 

“No answer,” he almost shouted at 
the waiter. 

“Happiness?” the Marquis inquired. 

“Happiness!” he echoed. “My boy, 
if you only understood one-half the 
significance of this message, you would 
—you would Tell me, have you 
ever heard of Grayden Hobbes, the 
financier ?” 

“The name is familiar.” 

“Worth half the money there is in 
the country, I should say.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, if he could get a glimpse of 
that message he would be prepared to 
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pay anything up to twenty thousand for 
it. He knows me—and fears me. I’ve 
taught him something since I came into 
the game. Look at the message. What 
does it say? Just ‘Buy Redds at once. 
Time ripe.’ That means that I can go 
into the market to-morrow, buy ‘Redds’ 
at rock-bottom price, and make a for- 
tune out of them by three in the after- 
noon. Where's that code book of 
mine ?” 

He searched about the room, then 
begged the Marquis to excuse him a few 
minutes while he went down to the ho- 
tel office. 

He had been out of the room only 
three minutes, when a waiter came to 
the Marquis with a newspaper, and a 
request from Mr. Unicker that he would 
remain for half an hour, as he had been 
called to his City office. 

The Marquis nodded assent, and fell 
to perusing the columns of print. Of 
a sudden, he allowed the newspaper to 
fall from his fingers. He straightened 
himself, paced the floor, clenched his 
hands—and the old fire of resentment 
crept into his big eyes. He stopped 
near the telephone, smiled a trifle bit- 
terly, turned over the pages of the di- 
rectory, then picked up the receiver. 

“City, double nought,” he said, in a 
voice that trembled despite the apparent 
calm of his features. “Is that Grayden 


Hobbes’ office? Good! I’m a chance 
acquaintance of Mr. Silas Unicker. 
Know him? He's what? Known to 
every fool? He may be, but if he 


should call at your office—he’s on his 
way to the City now—you can tell him 
that he may be able to read the stock 
market from beginning to end, but he’s 
a hopeless failure when it comes to read- 
ing men.” 

He threw the receiver on the rest, 
and picked up his overcoat. His eyes 
were blazing now, and the set of his 
jaws suggested tooth on tooth. He 
strode toward the door, but even as he 
stretched out a hand to open it, Mr. 
Silas Unicker entered. The scarred face 
was twitching pathetically, and actually 
there were tears in the eyes. 

“T crave your pardon,” he said hum- 
bly. “You are a man.” 


The Marquis drew himself up stiffly, 
and refused the proffered handshake. 

“IT may be down,” he said bitterly, 
“but I am still honest.” 

“I was only testing you,” the little 
man pleaded. “I have been disappointed 
so often that I dared not take any risk.” 

“And, having carefully laid a trap, 
you went into the next room, had your 
line disconnected, and waited for me to 
nibble the bait.” 

“You are quick to comprehend,” the 
little man murmured. 

“The insult was so studied.” 

Mr. Unicker walked to the window. 

“You'll be clearing out now, I sup- 
pose?” 

“What else could you expect?” 

A long silence. Then: 

“Don’t! You and I were getting on 
famously, and I hoped that you would 
be able to fit yourself into my life.” 

The Marquis had opened the door. 

“Good morning,” he said curtly. 

“Stay!” Mr, Unicker drew him back 
into the room, and touched the bell. 
“There's a litthe chap in the room 
above,” he said, so quietly that his voice 
was almost inaudible, ‘his life is not all 
sunshine, because |] have never been 
able to understand his mind. He needs 
a tutor—some one who will take an in- 
terest in him, and try to make up all 
that he’s lost. He’s a wonderfully in- 
telligent boy, but there’s something in 
his nature that an ordinary person can- 
not understand.’ 

“I’m sorry,” the Marquis began, again 
moving toward the door. 

A waiter entered, in answer to the 
bell. 

“Bring Master Seth down,” said Mr. 
Unicker. 

The Marquis, moved by the strained 
expression in the face of the little finan- 
cier, resumed his seat, and waited. In 
a few moments, the waiter returned, 
bringing with him a boy of five or six 
years of age. Mr. Unicker stepped for- 
ward, and took hold of the boy’s hand. 

“T wish to introduce a gentleman to 
you, Seth,” he said, and the boy, with- 
out raising his eyes or glancing at the 
Marquis, said: “Yes, sir.” 
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“And I’m trying to get him to stay 
with us, just to keep you company.” 

“T have my own friends,” said the 
boy, with dignity. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Unicker. Then, 
in a whisper to the Marquis: “He 
means his dream friends.” 

The Marquis held out his hand to 
the boy, and was pained by the ignore- 
ment of it. 

“T should like to be friends,” he said, 
and there was a note of genuine plead- 
ing in his voice. “You see, I haven't a 
friend in the world that I know of, 
and g 

“T don't sec,” said the boy, with dra- 
matic slowness. 

The Marquis stooped, looked into the 
boy’s face, and drew a deep breath. 
Mr. Unicker nodded, and turned away 
his head. The boy was blind! 

“T think we should be good pals, 
Seth,” said the Marquis, in the tone of 
one boy speaking to another. “I know 
a lot of your friends.” 

“My friends!” 

The boy came nearer, and allowed 
himself to be lifted on the Marquis’ 
knee. 

“Yes—your friends—the _ soldiers 
who ride across the sky in the dead of 
night, and the fairies who come down 
from the clouds on the backs of rain- 
drops.” It was the mother of Marcus 
Aurelius Lavender who was speaking, 
for what could this great-limbed, care- 
less, ambitionless fellow know of fairies 
and skyriders? ‘And I can sing to you 
the songs that the hailstones sing when 
they play a tattoo on the window.” 

The child’s right hand was travel- 
ing over the Marquis’ face, seeking an 
impression to carry to the mind. 

“Is it always night to you, also?” he 
asked, with tender solicitude. 

All the worldliness that had gathered 
about his mind since the day he left 
his mother’s knee was forgotten by the 
Marquis in that sacred moment. 

“It is never night,” he said gently, “if 
you care to shut your eyes and imagine 
it is the day.” 

The child was silent for a moment. 
Then: 
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“T should like you to stay with me,” 
he whispered. 

“As long as you wish it,” was the 
promise. 

The boy was taken back to his room, 
where the nurse awaited him. The 
Marquis glanced at Mr. Unicker, a 
question in his eyes. 

“['ll tell you the story,” said the little 
man; “it is quite short. That child's 
father tried to buy happiness, - and 
failed. I knew him well, and have tried 
to model my life with his faults as a 
guide. He had the faculty of making 
money merely by glancing at a moun- 
tainside. If he said there was copper 
in the middle of a lake, it was worth 


another man’s while to try to reach it. 


He was making money so easily that he 
forgot to be human. He married a 
woman who was far above his station, 
but who made no capital out of the 
fact. She loved him, but he neglected 
her. He didn’t care how she filled in 
her time, so long as she didn’t inter- 
fere with his business of piling up a 
gigantic fortune. She left him, and 
went back to her people, but that didn’t 
cure him. 

“He made up his mind to humble her 
in the eyes of the world—just to con- 
vince her that his money was a stronger 
weapon than any that she could wield. 
He was so bitter that he called upon 
every force that was likely to aid him, 
and the law, believing his emissaries, 
made him a free man, and gave him 
the custody of their twelve months’ old 
child. 

“He tried to find in his child the hap- 
piness he thought the woman had stolen 
from him. He spent a fortune in pre- 
paring for the time when the child 
would be able to appreciate his devoted- 
ness. Nothing was too good for it. 
Why, on his estate he had an army of 
workmen engaged in building all kinds 
of miniature structures. Toy soldiers! 
He had a thousand life-sized effigies 
spread over the estate—horses of every 
color, soldiers of every regiment, all 
guaranteed to move by the finest of 
mechanism. The nursery represented 
more money than he had earned in any 
one year. There was in it everything 
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that a child could desire. He did all 
this not because he was devoted to the 
child, but because he wished the child 
to forget the mother. The child was 
two years of age when the blindness 
came.” 

“And the father?” the Marquis 
queried. 

“That man died,” said Mr. Unicker 
solemnly, “but not before he had tried 
to win the woman back. But he had 
killed her love. It was too late.” 

The tape machine in the corner of 
the room commenced again to tick its 
message from the stock exchange, and 
the noise came as a relief to both men. 

“Let’s be businesslike,” said Mr. 
Unicker. ‘The boy appears to like you. 
If you care to stay and look after him, 
helping me along in my business in be- 
tween whiles, you can name your own 
figure.” 

And thus it was that Marcus Aure- 
lius Lavender, failure in a hundred 
ways, fell on his feet, at least for a 
while. The boy, Seth, took an inordi- 
nate fancy to him, never suffering him 
to be out of his presence for any great 
length of time. They went out to- 
gether, hand in hand, for all the world 
like brothers, and the Marquis talked to 
him as he would have talked to one of 
his own age. 

Once, as they sat in the park, the 
Marquis describing ‘dream pictures” to 
the boy, the lady in the green riding 
habit galloped down the Row. She im- 
mediately checked her horse, bowed to 
the Marquis, and whispered hurriedly to 
the man riding by her side. 

“Come,” said the Marquis to the boy, 
“we'll get out of the crowd.” 

And, picking the child up in his arms, 
he climbed a fence and struck out across 
the park, where the horseman could not 
follow him. 

“T might kill him,” the Marquis mut- 
tered, “if he tried to repeat his insult 
—hbefore her.” 

Twice during the walk back to the 
hotel, the Marquis was conscious of 
being followed, but for what reason he 
could not imagine. Mr. Unicker en- 
lightened him somewhat on his return. 

“It may sound ludicrous,” he said, 


“that in this stage of civilization, a man 
in my position courts as many risks as 
your ancestors did in the days when 
might was right. One of the penalties 
ot holding great wealth is the continual 
shadowing to which you’re subjected. 
Men who have given up their lives to 
the amassing of wealth let nothing stand 
in their way if there’s a chance of mak- 
ing more. No doubt your position in 
my service is well known to the 
moneyed crowd. If it were possible to 
get anything out of you, they would 
think it worth their while to keep you 
under observation. <A private secretary 
of mine carried a dispatch for me from 
the south coast to the north. He was 
given to talking, I think; otherwise, he 
would have got through. When they 
took him out of the railway carriage 
at his journey’s end he was still under 
the influence of chloroform, and the 
dispatch was gone. It cost me, rough- 
ly, fifty thousand, but it would have 
cost me more than that if I had made 
a noise about it.” 

A week later, Mr. Unicker returned 
from his City office in a state of great 
perturbation. At a sign from him, the 
boy was taken to his own room. 

“Close the door, Lavender,” said the 
little man. “Now, sit here, and look 
out of the window, while I talk. When 
last did you see the lady you assisted 
in the Row—the lady in green?” 

The Marquis started visibly. 

‘Almost every day she is to be seen 
there,” he replied, in a mystified voice. 
“Why do you ask °” 

The little man was stroking his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“She inspired you, didn’t she, Laven- 
der?” 

“T had almost forgotten the incident,” 
said the Marquis. 

“So!” Mr. Unicker shook his head 
reproachfully. “Would you go to her 
again if you thought she was 





assistance 
in trouble? 

“T trust that I would do as much for 
any lady in distress,” said the Marquis, 
a faint blush tingeing his cheeks. 

The little man sighed. 

“What a Roman you would have 
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made, Lavender!” he murmured. 
“You're all fight, and chivalry—and 
honesty!" He paused to scrutinize the 
young man’s face. “Would you like to 
render that lady another service?” he 
asked, gnawing at his nether lip as he 
awaited reply. ‘The lady is in trouble, 
and I think I know the key to her hap- 
piness. Lord Pennant is her brother— 
he is interested in several companies 
which I control—he is her favorite 
brother—if anything happened to him 
it would probably break her heart.” 
“Is anything likely to happen to 


him?” 
“I don’t know,” said Mr, Unicker 
enigmatically. “Strange things happen 


in the world of finance. Would you like 
to run down to Pennant’s place, near 
Windsor? It may strike you as being 
a simple suggestion to make, but it isn’t. 
If they knew what the letter contained 
—the letter you must take with you— 
half the City would be after you like 
hounds on the trail of a fox. I could 
afford to charter a special train for you, 
or requisition a battalion of soldiers to 
act as an escort, but that would be ad- 
vertising the importance of your mis- 
sion. You're smiling, but I assure you 
that I’m quite serious. It is now four 
o'clock. I will write the letter, and you 
can get ready for the journey. You'll 
take Seth with you—the change will do 
the little chap good, and his presence 
will divert suspicion from yourself.” 

He left the room, leaving the Marquis 
in a state of bewilderment, and yet not 
wholly without pleasurable anticipation. 
If he wasn’t living in the Middle Ages, 
he was groping about in a world of 
which he had never dreamed. 

Mr. Unicker was obviously agitated 


when he returned to the room, The 
boy, Seth, was at his side. 
“Ready, Lavender? Good! Here's 


the letter. Now, look me in the eyes, 
and don’t stand on that dignity of yours. 
I’m putting greater trust in you than I 
have done in any other man of my ac- 
quaintance. This letter must be deliv- 
ered to Lord Pennant’s sister, and you, 
yourself, must place it in her hands. 
Stay! We'll pin it in the pocket of 
Seth’s overcoat. If there’s any chlo- 
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roforming to be done they won't think 
of Seth.” 

The letter was placed in the boy's 
pocket with so much ceremonial that the 
Marquis had difficulty in suppressing a 
smile. They were to catch the five- 
o'clock train from town, and return 
the same night. They had reached the 
corridor, and were walking toward the 
lift, when the voice of Mr. Unicker 
called to them from the door of the 
room. Some sweetmeat for Seth. The 
boy walked back to the room, and 
Unicker drew him inside. The Marquis 
waited a moment, then went back to 
the door. The little man was kissing 
the child with a passion the Marquis 
had never suspected! 

The perils of the Middle Ages! It 
was not so bad as all that, but the 
journey to Windsor was made so 
memorable that the Marquis vowed he 
would never forget it. The distance 
from the hotel to the station was no 
more than a mile across the city, and 
the commissionaire at the hotel door 
hailed a motor cab for him. A driver, 
wearing goggles, almost fought with an- 
other for the “fare,” and chuckled soft- 
ly as the Marquis and the boy stepped 
into his vehicle. Only a mile to the 
station, and yet the driver seemed to be 
running all round the world to reach it. 

At the end of twenty minutes, the 
Marquis began to realize the serious- 
ness of Mr. Unicker’s warning. He 
seized the speaking tube, and called on 
the man to stop. The fellow took no 
notice, merely accelerated his speed. 

“Stop at a tobacconist’s shop,” he 
shouted. “I want a cigar.” 

The quickness with which the man 
obeyed increased the Marquis’ suspicion. 
He made a pretense of leaving the boy 
alone in the car while he went into the 
shop, but when a yard from the edge of 
the pavement he wheeled on his heel 
just as the driver was about to kick the 
switch along preparatory to restarting 
the car. 

The Marquis was on him in a flash, 
and the next thing the man remembered 
was waking up on the pavement with a 
silver coin in his hand. The Marquis 
and the boy had chartered another cab. 
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A runner at the station offered the 
boy a flower, and was elbowed out of 
the way in a brutal manner. As the 
Marquis was taking his tickets at the 
booking office, a smartly dressed person 
in the livery of the Apollo Hotel rushed 
up breathlessly with the story that Mr. 
Unicker wished the boy to be sent back 
to the hotel at once, Mr. Lavender to 
continue his journey. 

The Marquis hesitated only a second. 
Then he looked the man squarely in the 
eyes. 

“T'll give you a minute to get outside 
the station,” he said; “if you don't take 
advantage of that minute I'll break 
every bone in your body.” 

The man slid away among the crowd. 
The Marquis smiled. He was taking no 
risks. 

He and the boy entered a first-class 
apartment, and the fact that they were 
the only occupants seemed to suggest 
that the troubles were at an end. Just 
as the train was about to move, how- 
ever, an elderly lady was bundled into 
the compartment, and dropped, in a 
fainting condition, on the seat opposite. 
It was a very mild afternoon, and the 
Marquis gallantly lowered the windows, 
and offered the lady a newspaper that 
she might use it as a fan. The boy 
whispered that he, too, was uncomfort- 
ably warm, whereupon the Marquis re- 
moved the child's overcoat, taking care 
to place it on the seat near him. 

The train was scheduled to stop at 
only one station before reaching Wind- 
sor—a station less than two miles from 
the Marquis’ destination. The elderly 
lady had entered into a pleasant con- 
versation with the boy soon after leav- 
ing town, and they were still chatting 
away when the train slowed down. The 
Marquis opened the carriage door in 
order to admit more air, and to step 
down to the platform, that he might 
stretch his legs. His back was turned 
no longer than three seconds, but in that 
time the elderly lady and the boy dis- 
appeared—dropped quietly out of the 
other door. 

It would be futile to attempt a de- 
scription of the Marquis’ consternation. 
He leaped on the rails, regardless of the 
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danger, called upon the station officials 
to assist him in the search, cursed them 
for their dilatoriness, and was rewarded 
only by the recovery of the child’s over- 
coat, which had been dropped in the 
six-foot way as the woman _ hurried 
across the metals. The letter was still 
in the pocket. 

As the train passed out of sight, leav- 
ing the Marquis standing on the plat- 
form in a dazed, distrait condition, he 
heard the throbbing of a motor car’s 
engine in the road outside the station. 
He was through the subway in a frac- 
tion under a minute, and was just in 
time to see the elderly woman's hat as 
the car swerved round the bend in the 
road. 

The Marquis reached Windsor in a 
state bordering on insanity. Lord Pen- 
nant’s house was half a mile out of the 
town, and he decided first to deliver the 
letter, and then to resume his pursuit 
of the fugitive woman. Already he had 
advised the police of the occurrence, but 
his story was told in so incoherent a 
manner, and, on the face of it, sounded 
so improbable, that they accepted it 
with a smile of incredulity. 

The powdered manservant who 
opened the hall door drew back in alarm 
as the Marquis, his hair disheveled, 


- pushed his way in. 


“Lord Pennant’s sister, and quickly!’ 
he commanded. 

The man stepped toward a bell, ap- 
parently with the intention of summon- 
ing assistance, but he was jerked round 
until he fairly spun on his heels. 

“Every minute is valuable to me,” the 
Marquis snarled, “and if you don’t take 





my message at once, I'll 

He checked himself there. Some one 
was coming down the broad stairway, 
and inquiring gently the name of the 
visitor who wished to see her. It was 
the lady of the Row. 

The Marquis stammered an apology 
for his appearance, but she held out he: 
hand, and drew him toward a reception 
room. 

“At last,” she said softly, “I have 
the opportunity of thanking my res- 
cuer.” 

“Madam”—the Marquis bowed be- 
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fore her—"‘it is not for that that I have 
come here to-night. I am bearer of a 
letter from Mr. Unicker, whose name, I 
believe, is familiar to Lord Pennant. I 
was instructed to deliver it into your 
hands, and, having performed that of- 
fice, I beg of you to excuse me. Some- 
thing terrible has happened since | left 
town an hour ago.” 

She smiled, and motioned him to a 
chair. 

“You have lost the boy who was ac- 
companying you,’ she said; and, be- 
fore he could recover himself, went on: 
“You need have no fear for his safety, 
and I assure you that your solicitude 
only adds to my obligations. The boy 
is here.” 

“Here?” The Marquis was swaying 
as though suddenly enfeebled. 

She opened the letter and glanced at 
the writing. There were tears in her 
eyes as she looked up, and said: 

“Mr. Unicker is fond of the boy =” 

“Mr. Unicker,” said the Marquis 
slowly, and in a burst of confidence 
which might not have commended itself 
to the little man at the Apollo, “is a 
very lonely man, despite his great 
wealth. The boy must, of necessity, 
mean a great deal to him.” 

She nodded, and glanced again at the 
letter. 

“And I am a very lonely woman,” 
she said, in a low voice. ‘‘That is why 
I was ready to defy the law, and take 
the child at any cost. Had this letter 
not come, we should have left the coun- 
try to-morrow. You are still mys- 
tified ?” 

“T am trying hard to understand,” 
said the Marquis. 

“The boy is my son,” she whispered, 
and her eyes were moist with tears. 

“Your son!” he exclaimed. “Then 


e: 


why should Mr. Unicker detain him 
against vour wishes?” 

“Because the law made him the child’s 
guardian. For over three years I have 
been trying to circumvent the law, but 
the child has been guarded too jeal- 
ously.” 

Slowly the light began to dawn on the 
mind of the Marquis. 

“Do you mean that Mr. Unicker is 
your husband ?” he inquired, in a breath. 

“He was,” she answered, and handed 
him the letter which he had brought. 
It was quite short, but it epitomized the 
tragedy of two lives: 

We have been blind too long, Sybil. Let 
the boy open our eyes. 

‘He knew that you were intent on 
obtaining possession of the child?” said 
the Marquis. 

“Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘and this means 
that I have regained even more.” 

“Thank God for that!” said a quiet 
voice from the door. 

Mr. Silas Unicker was standing there. 

She uttered a faint cry that was 
neither fear nor surprise, then covered 
her face with her hands. 

Mr. Unicker glanced at the Marquis. 

“My car is waiting at the door,” he 
said quietly. *J'll join you in a mo- 
ment.” 


“But you told me,” the Marquis pro- 
tested, as the car raced along the road, 
“that the man who robbed the mother 
of the boy was dead.” 

“He is dead,” said Mr. Unicker em- 
phatically, “and a new man was built 
on his faults. Lavender, this may strike 
you as being a little melodramatic, but, 
believe me, life is just one long melo- 
drama. First the tears—and then the 
joy. Oh, yes, the joy, Lavender! And 
you're going to share it. You are!” 





THE STRONGER ONE 


SAID Hate to Love: 


**None can resist 


My strength!” Love kissed his cheek. 
And lo! Hate vanished like the mist 
When morning gilds the peak. 


WILLIAM 


WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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40OU are making awfully hard 
work of it, my friend.” 

The man turned from the 
window where he stood look- 
ing out on “the quiet zone,” 
and met the calm brown eyes of the 
nurse with mixed surprise and resent- 
ment in his own. 

“You mean,” he finally questioned, 
“of dying?” 

“Just that,” she answered, smoothing 
a pillow which a few minutes before he 
had crushed in a frenzy of fear and re- 
bellion. “Of course you know that the 
doctor has told me what their verdict 
is?” 

He searched her face with pathetic 
eagerness, 

“Do you think there is any chance 
that he—that they—are wrong?” he 
flung at her. “Do you think I have a 
chance—any chance?” 

She studied his face with impersonal 
appralisement. 

“Does it mean so much to you—life?” 
she parried. “Are you so happy, so 
busy ?” 

**Happy?’ Dear, no! ‘Busy?’ Who 
isn’t, to the limit, these days? But, 
don’t you see,” he argued, his thin arms 
flung wide, “I am young, young—and 
to die, die! Is there anything harder?” 

“*Harder?’ Oh, yes,” answered the 





nurse. ‘Did you see a carriage drive 
up below there at the wing a little 
while ago? The woman who came in 


that carriage is young, younger than 
you—or I—by several years, This is 


the fourth time she has been here in 
seven years. The fourth, and each time 
she has been through harder than any 
death I have ever seen. I have known 
hundreds, you know. Ah, yes—birth 
is much harder than death. Do you 
know what she said, that little woman, 
when I met her a few minutes ago? ‘1 
am so glad to come just now, because 
I can be home with all the babies for 
Christmas.’ Just that, at the door again 
of harder, far harder, than death.” 

The man, leaning against the win- 
dow, opened and shut moist fingers rest- 
lessly while the nurse spoke of the 
young mother. It all seemed so far 
away from him, a young man, con- 
demned,. so the specialists told him, to 
death. Birth! Why, nearly every wom- 
an went through that; there was noth- 
ing unusual about that. Death, now— 
but every woman went through that, 
too; every woman—this cold, mechani- 
cal woman here, this nurse, who talked 
of hundreds of deaths. She would 
have to die some time. 

The man, unmanned by long hours 
of introspection, and keenest, most ex- 
quisite torture of anticipation ; unnerved 
by drugs that failed to bring him fran- 
tically desired sleep, hugged the thought 
of this woman's death to his tortured 
heart with glee. Yes, this woman, the 
nurse who mocked his terror, she would 
have to die some time—not, perhaps, 
until she was old and helpless. How 
soon would he be helpless? Some time, 
though, she would have to die. 

“You won't think it so easy when 
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your time comes,” he said, with quite 
transparent malice. 

The nurse ran professionally busy 
fingers over the perfectly smooth bed. 
A shadow whose depth gave selfish 
pleasure to the man passed over her 
calm face. 

“Why, she isn’t so young, after all!” 
he thought. ‘She must be my age near- 
ly—thirty, anyhow.” 

“Would you rather be alone now?” 
she asked, after a little, apparently ig- 
noring the barb of his last words. 

“Oh, please, no! Anything but that. 
Talk to me, talk about anything, even 
talk of dying if you like. Anything so 
you stay. It’s hell to think and think 
and think alone! And, say, I—was a 
beast to say what I did; but I guess you 
don’t care—you’re well. Dying is dif- 
ferent when it’s right after you.” 

“Yes,” answered the nurse, adjusting 
a chair for the man, and seating herself 
away from the clear light of the win- 
dow. Again a shadow, as of pity, passed 
over her serene face, and then she 
smiled a radiant smile. 

“You are very much a boy,” she said, 
the maternal instinct that is every good 
woman’s sixth sense mellowing even as 
it lightened her voice. 

**Boy!” he protested. “I’m thirty- 
four—will be thirty-five. No, before 
then—oh, Lord, I’m not a boy; I’m a 
baby!” Scalding tears filled the sleep- 
denied eyes.. He dashed them away 
with the half-sobbed reiteration: “I’m 
a baby—a baby!” 

“Oh, no,” soothed the nurse; “not 
that. It’s just so new to you, the 
thought. You are chafing at the bridle. 
I used to think when I was a little girl 
down in Kentucky that the colts there 
never appreciated their freedom in the 
blue pastures until they felt their first 
bit. It was hard for them; but after— 
after—oh, how they enjoyed the races 
to the finish.” 

“Did you like horse racing?” he 
asked eagerly, following her lead from 
the thoughts that frenzied him. 

“Yes—oh, yes!” she assented. “I 
loved the track.” 

“Did you—you,” he asked curiously, 
studying the arched brows, the long- 
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fingered, sensitive hands, “bet on horse 
racing ?” 

“No, no,” she protested, with a laugh 
at his childish snatching at alien 
thoughts. “The women of our family 
could not do that, you know. But,” 
she hastened to intercept the apology 
in his face, “I—I used to hold the 
stakes. We had a snake fence around 
the place, and early in the morning I 
would slip out with my brothers when 
they tried out their pet flesh, I would 
perch up in the corner of the rail fence, 
and Bud and Chan, my brothers, would 
put their bets in my lap. 

“Once,” and now the great brown 
eyes seemed to have forgotten the man 
watching her, “once my own filly ran 
against Chan’s, and Bud was betting on 
her, and she lost, and I—I forgot the 
stakes. Bud had put up his seal ring 
against Chan’s fob. I jumped down 
from the fence, and ran off to the woods 
to cry, and—we never found bud’s ring. 
Chan was awfully mad, and called me 
‘a little welsher.. We had a most un- 
happy time, and we called Uncle Gregg 
in to settle things. He explained to 
me what a welsher is. He told me 
while he held me on his lap, on the steps 
at the big stables, that ladies ought to 
let gentlemen’s sports alone, and that 
the boys were wrong to mix me up 
with their betting; but he also said: 
‘Once in, and trusted with the stakes, 
little lady, you ought to have been game, 
especially as ‘twas your filly that lost. 
No one of our family could be a welsh 
er, of course, and we must be game 
—<ead-game sports.’ 

“It made a deep impression on me, 
and I promised most earnestly and 
weepily that I would be a gentleman, 
even if I was only a girl, and never, 
never be a welsher, but stick by the 
game and hold the stakes hard if | was 
ever trusted with them again. It’s not 
always easy not to be a welsher. 

“But tell me,” she shifted, ‘‘about 
yourself—your boyhood. You are 
carded as of ‘sedentary occupation.’ 
That, beyond your age, is the only thing 
I know.” 

“Sedentary occupation,” he echoed. 
“Yes, I was; but do you know where I 
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ought to be now, right now, instead of 
here? Up in British Columbia in our 
timber tracts. Something is rotten up 
there, and I’m the one man in the office 
that could have any show of getting at 
it, and here I am here, here, waiting! 
Well!” He leaned back again in the 
white-covered chair. “If the timber 
holdings are wiped out, she—my wife, 
you know—will have the insurance and 
the houses, anyhow—that and her free- 
dom. That’s all she wants—her free- 
dom!” he finished bitterly. 

“Your wife!’ The nurse hesitated. 
“T did not suppose—I—I have not seen 
her here, I mean. Tell me about the 
timber.” 

“Yes, I will, about the timber; but 
I’m going to play the baby farther, and 
tell you about her—my _ wife—first. 
Say, do you know, I believe | am be- 
ginning to understand about the people 
that believe in confession. It's been 
awful since I suspected, and then knew 
—not having any one to tell it all to. 
Some one that was not interested per- 
You know, of course, you're 

I guess nurses all are sort 
of like confessors. A fellow can let 
loose, and feel better for it, and yet 
know that a nurse is different, and 
never cares.” 

The nurse who was “different” smiled 
an inscrutable smile. What a boy he 
was! 

“Go on,” she said. 


sonally. 
different. 


“Well, about my wife now. At first 
ve were all right; happier than most, 
I guess.” Unconsciously the man’s 


voice softened as he spoke of that hap- 
py time of the past. ‘Ten years ago it 
vas that we were married; I didn’t have 
much then, but it seemed the more I 
made the less happy she was. Never 
contented; we tried everything—or she 
did. I wasn’t home much;shadn't the 
time, you see; business was growing, 
1 I had to be at it all the time, and 
we weren't together much. 
“This fall it was worse. | 
was pretty cranky at times; maybe it 
was partly on account of this. I didn’t 
know, of course; thought I was just 
tired; but things everywhere got worse 
and w Business, especially this 


guess | 
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leak in the holdings themselves, every- 
thing kept me on edge. At home there 
was never any peace. One night she 
said she wasn’t quite as well as usual 
—just some notion; she hadn’t enough 
to do with the servants and all to keep 
her from thinking about every little 
ache. She looked fine—never better in 
her life. She wanted me to cut busi- 
ness the next day, and go on some fool 
jaunt down to see the old granny doc- 
tor she had as a little girl. 

“Now, you know there are better doc- 
tors on every corner here. I told her 
I couldn't get away; expected a timber 
looker from the woods in any day; told 
her to go to a doctor that was a doctor 
here—to go to forty if she liked; it 
would keep her busy, and give me some 
peace until I got things straightened 
out. But she wouldn't give up the idea 
of going back down home and my going 
with her. We had a scene over it. She 
was always high-strung; not calm and 
cool like you.” 

The nurse kept her eyes on the man’s 
fingers, lacing and interlacing over the 
chair arm, while he continued: 

“She said she would die before she 
ever told me again that she was sick; 
that all I cared for in God's almighty 
earth was money, money, money; said 
she would rather starve than live an- 
other ten years like the last. I guess | 
sent back as hard as she gave. Any- 
how, the next day she went to the old 
doctor, told he: 
she was all right, [ guess she was kind 
of sorry. She acted different, somehow, 
when she came back; but the 
had brought a rotten report, and I was 
suffering, you know, and [ said things 
about her doing nothing and thinking 
too much about herself, and one thing 
and another, and we had the worst quar 


alone, and when he 


looker 


rel yet. She didn’t say much. I guess 
there wasn’t much to say ;I’d said most 
everything. She knew how I'd slaved 


to get everything. Well, one day sh 
went away back home to her mother.” 

For a moment there 
the room, and then the man began again 


was silence in 
in a more impersonal voice: 

“T’ve been intending to go up in Can- 
ada and straighten out the business, and 
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give her my share, and then clear out 
and try and forget. Now this has come, 
and I can’t do anything. She will have 
enough, of course; the insurance and 
the houses; but the rest of the company 
—-there won't be any more than enough 
to pull out honest, with every cent swal- 
lowed up, if some one don't get up there 
quick that knows the inside of things; 
and I am the only one that could. I 
was all through there years ago; she— 
my wife—was with me. Do you know” 
—the bright, sleepless eyes seemed to 
burn into the nurse’s face as the man 
leaned toward her—‘‘we were happier 
up there among those rough camps than 
we have ever been any place. Funny, 
ain’t it? It’s great country up there. 
If only some one who knew could go 
and look into things, and here | am 
with éd 

“Why don’t you go?” asked the nurse 
simply. 

The man glared at her, and then sank 
back in his chair. Twice he opened dry 
lips to speak, and then finally: 

“I’m dying! Curse you, you know 
it, and if I’m to live six months I must 
keep quiet here, here—they all say 
that !” 

“Yes, I know,” said the nurse; “but 
you will be capable of traveling, of 
working, for two months, perhaps more. 
You could go up there, keep busy, for- 
get yourself. You would not get your 
six months, don’t you man, 
you would be living, sticking to the 
game to the very last, not dying for six 
months, but doing, Jizing until the end!” 

The thin hands clenched on the arms 
of the chair. The pale cheeks grew 
paler, and then slowly burned crimson. 

“You,” the man snarled, like a hound 
wounded by its master, “you bloodless 
thing, get out of here—quick !” 

The nurse, with the beautiful dignity 
of her sacrificial profession, rose calm- 
ly, and, with a tolerant, pitying smile, 
neared the door, and then turned. 

“Poor boy!” she said softly. “You 
are making such hard work of it!” 

Before the man, quivering with rage, 
could find words to fling at her, she was 





but see, 


gone. 
He sat motionless, glaring at the pol- 
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her. 
Another 
nurse stopped a moment at his door, 


ished door that closed behind 


Gradually his mood changed. 


and then passed on. The junior doctor 
called in a cheery greeting, but the man 
made no response. In fact, he scarcely 
heard nurse or doctor. For the first 
time in days, his mind was in the grasp 
of something else than his death war- 
rant. 

The nurse's brown eyes seemed to re- 
trace with him the unsatisfactory last 
years of his home life. He thought of 
his wife, not as she was now, but in the 
long ago, in the flush of their early 
love. How soft and brown her eyes 
were when she was a girl, back there, 
and that little curl behind her ear, which 
he used 

The sick man groaned aloud as he 
thought of the past and the future. 
How many years had it been since he 
slipped his little finger into that curl? 
Why, not since those days up in the 
woods! “In the woods.” What was 
it about the woods? Oh, yes, that wom- 
an, that nurse, wanted him to go up in 
the woods now to fix things. Wanted 
him to cut his last six months in two. 
Wanted him to die in a few weeks. Go 
up there and fix things, and then die— 
die like the horses that fell exhausted 
on the streets and were whipped to their 
feet to carry their loads a little far- 
ther. 

Horses—what was it about 
She, that crazy nurse, had said some- 
thing about horses—Kentucky horses. 
Never cared much about horses himself, 
nor for racing. (suess he wasn’t cut 
out for a sport. A sport! “A dead- 
game sport.” Somebody’s uncle—yes, 
that crazy nurse’s uncle—had said her 
brothers must be dead-game sports, and 
none of them could be welshers. Welsh- 
ers! The smeaks that ran off with the 
stakes when the game—what game? 
Any game—yes, any game! 

Slowly the man’s mind cleared, and as 
other things, other people passed 
through his mind, the Thing, the Ter 
ror, his own death warrant, took its 
true proportion. Gradually a new ter- 
ror grasped his consciousness. Why, 
he—David Wilcox—the last of a long, 





horses? 
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good line, was by way of being that 


contemptible thing, a welsher. Why, 
that was worse than dying! Everybody 


had to die. 

The man who had shivered in pite- 
ous, sickening terror for days straight- 
ened his attenuated frame. He had 
wasted enough time. He must get busy 
and think this thing out. First he want- 
ed something to eat. 

He hurried across the room, and 
jerked the bulb by the bed for its cord 
—the bulb, the slightest grasp of which 
lighted the call light in the ward nurses’ 
room, When a nurse—the man was re- 
lieved to see it was not the nurse— 
came, he greeted her with something of 
his old courtesy and decision. He want- 
ed dinner. Yes. And could he have a 
good dinner, please? Not broths and 
baby foods and toast. Well, then, would 
she kindly get an order from the house 
surgeon for coffee and a steak—a thick, 
rare steak? Yes, please, and quickly. 

He turned his chair from the win- 
dow, and turned on the light over the 
little table, from whose drawer he pulled 
paper and pencil. He must ask that 
nurse to have his fountain pen filled, 
and he wished he had a stenographer. 
A man could not afford to waste time 
when he had but two or maybe three— 
he hoped it was three—months to work. 

After dinner, with its coffee and quite 
thick, quite red steak, the man worked 
steadily for several hours; and then he 
summoned a nurse again. 

“Send me that other 
know, the one I usually have—the one 
with brown eyes. Tell her it’s very im- 
portant,” he urged the nurse at his 


nurse—you 


door. 

Patients, especially patients who had 
Room 107, were entitled to vagaries. 
Patients from rooms in the 100 corridor 
were known to pay much of the margin 
of expenses left unpaid by patients in 
other corridors, where perhaps fewer 
vagaries were expected or tolerated. 

When the nurse entered the room, 
even she was surprisd at the change in 
atient 107. David Wilcox rose to meet 
her with a physical grace that only to 
the eves of old acquaintances would 
have been discounted. 
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“Miss—nurse,”” he exclaimed, with a 
depth to his voice she had not suspected, 
“T owe you most abject apologies; but, 
you understand, | have not time for all 
that. I can only trust I did not make 
you—uncomfortable. We both know 
what kind of a fool and a baby I have 
been, but we haven’t time to worry 
about that. You threw down a chal- 
lenge to me this afternoon, and, of 
course, I have taken it up.” 

The man, eager to get his explana- 
tions over, did not notice the little catch 
in the nurse’s breath as he continued: 

“I start for the woods Monday. This 
is Thursday. You must stand by me 
in my decision, keep them here from 
bothering me with protests. Then you 
must write out for me in detail all the 
rot necessary for me to stick to in order 
to be able to keep my hold of things, 
understand, until the game is up.” 

The nurse’s eyes deepened. The lips 
that had not quivered for months took 
on pitiful curves. The ready tongue 
hesitated, and then slowly the common- 
place, the only safe thing to say in this 
moment, pregnant with all possibilities 
for David Wilcox’s soul, was said: 

“T will begin at once. We can cover 
a good deal of ground if we work to- 
gether.” 

Several times during the hours that 
followed David Wilcox voiced his ap- 
preciation of the nurse’s generalship of 
his campaign in the, to him, unaccus- 
tomed phrase: “You're certainly what 
your uncle said—‘a dead-game sport.’ ” 
And each time a shadow, faint but un- 
mistakable, dimmed her steady eyes. 

Only once did the man’s control 
waver, and that was when she spoke 
of his seeing his wife, back down home, 
before he started North. At length her 
will prevailed, and he promised; and 
then they returned to the impersonal 
charts of diet, drugs, temperatures, and 
other physical contingencies through 
whose intricacies she moved with such 
professional confidence, 

“You must not plan another thing 
to-night,” she finally said, with decision. 
“Since you are going from here to- 
morrow, you must get some rest at 


once.” 
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His relieved acquiescence surprised 
her. 

“I'm dog tired,” he answered, ‘“‘and 
that bed looks mighty good to me; but 
I hate to waste the time sleeping.” 

“Sleeping?” Did he think he could 
sleep? the nurse wondered, when, a lit- 
tle later, she sought her own bed. 

Whether he thought so or not, he 
did sleep, and the morning found him 
firm in his purpose of doing while he 
died. 

As he left the hospital to go to the 
wife back home, he lingered with the 
nurse’s hand in his. 

“When the game’s up,” he said, and 
a little of the old tremble crept into 
his voice, ‘and the stakes are to be 
handed over, will you come and help 
me to be a dead-game sport? I will be 
back at the end of the race. Will you 
come and help—then? Will you?” 

It did not seem to the man to be 
much to ask of her, to whom death and 
dying were such a routine thing, and 
yet she hesitated, and then, as she with- 
drew her firm, slim-fingered hand from 
his, her promise was given. He felt 
chilled at its impersonal quality, even 
as he dismissed his disappointment with 
the remembrance that her profession 
had made her calloused and barren of 
real sympathy. 

“Tf I can, I will come when you need 
me, of course,’ she promised. 

When he was gone, quite gone, the 
nurse walked quickly to Room 107, She 
closed the door behind her, and, stoop- 
ing, smoothed the perfectly smooth bed. 
She stood by the chair from which he 
had faced her in impotent rage at her 
challenge the day before. She picked 
up a dulled pencil which he had flung 
aside in irritation at its retarding his 
work. Slowly she passed long, sensitive 
fingers over the inanimate thing. Her 
great brown eyes filled with tears. 

“He is such a dear boy!” she said. 
“Such a dear, brave boy! Oh, God, it 
is hard to meet death when one is but 
thirty-four !” 


Early the following June, David Wil- 
cox’s return from the Canadian woods, 
where, with his beautiful wife, he had 


been for nearly six months, seemed a 
modern miracle. 

The house surgeon, reviewing the case 
for the benefit of the internes, con- 
cluded: 

“It simply goes to prove, gentlemen, 
that you never can be sure. We had 
him here in one hundred and seven. | 
gave him six months at the most; would 
not have been surprised at six weeks; 
and now, at the end of six months, he 
actually nearly made it impossible for 
me to use a knife for six months when 
I gave him my hand to congratulate him 
over a child. Well, the man’s sound 
as a dollar. It all goes to show,” he 
repeated, ‘‘that we never can be sure.” 

In his home on the north shore, 
David Wilcox sat, an uncomfortably 
quiet man, tingling with restless vital- 
itv, by the bedside of his wife. In the 
adjoining room a nurse stopped to put 
a bundle, mostly blanket, in a_berib- 
boned bassinet. 

The man’s eyes followed those of his 
wife. 

“Do you know, dear,” he said, ‘she 
—that nurse—is all right, but I can't 
help wishing the nurse had come. I'd 
counted on her to give him—our bov— 
his start, because’’—his hand closed ten- 
derly on the weak hand in his—‘you 
know, if it hadn’t been for her, I’d 
never lived to see him—our boy—or— 
or anything.’ I can’t understand why 
she sent no message except that ‘impos- 
sible. I wish I knew what kept her 
away after |] put it the way I did in 
that letter I gave the doctor about want- 
ing her to give him a start. She was 
sort of unfeeling for a woman, but 
she was so direct, and we do want him 
to be what she was as a little girl, ‘a 
gentleman and a dead-game sport.’ You 
know, dear, what I mean.” 

The other brown eyes. the dearer 
brown eyes, sweet with the glory of 
new motherhood, turned from the bassi- 
net in the next room, and looked up 
at the man. 

“Yes, ves, I know. I wanted her, 
too, for him—and. oh, he must be”— 
she hesitated, and refused the gambling 
phrase, and said: “Just like his father.” 
Then, unconsciously using the other 


one? 
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phrase of her, the nurse: “A dear boy, 
a dear, brave boy.” 

A little later, as they talked in quiet 
murmurs of the child, their child, in the 
next room, and of the nurse who had 
sent him forth to a brave death to have 
him find life, a servant brought a black- 
bordered letter to the man. 

Still thinking of the child and of the 
nurse who had not come when sum- 
moned, he read aloud: 


“Dear Boy oF 107: I find I cannot go, 
without sending you this message. When 
your plea came that I come and help her to 
life instead of you to death—believe me, 
friend, the first is the harder—I found it 
very bitter that I could not. The little race 
whose stakes I hold is almost over, and | 
weakly—after all, we nurses are not so dif- 
ferent as you once thought—want you, who 
went so bravely away to live your death, to 
know that I, too, have held faithfully the 
stakes intrusted to me 

“You came to the hospital two weeks aiter 
the doctor gave me my death warrant, telling 
me I had less than a year of life unless I 
gave up my work absolutely at once; sev- 
eral years, if I spent them conserving my 
strength. Perhaps this is why you seemed 


more than a patient to me when you were 
in 107. You, with your warrant your 
hand, 
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“Ah, friend, there is One who has the 
power of recall of those warrants and you, 
hurrying to meet death for the sake of 
others, in His great woods, found life. 

“To me, it has been given these last months 
to continue to find life for others, and I am 
so tired, so tired that I am glad, glad the 
race is run, and within the hour, they tell 
me, I shall hand over the stakes He trusted 
to me. May the great race for the little 
gentleman which I could not. start off be 
run over a clean road with a firm hand, for 
He who holds the big stakes for all of us 
will never be found wanting. Good night, 
my friend, who scorned to be a welsher.” 

When the man finished reading the 
last faintly written words, the young 
mother was sobbing in her pity. After 
a little, the man went to the next room, 
and brought the child and laid him in 
her arms, and she turned the little face 
to hers, and whispered: 

“Little son, you and I have missed 
knowing a brave woman who tried to 
be a true gentleman, and became, in- 
stead, one of His ministering angels; 
but you shall bear her name.” 

The man bent over mother and child. 

“Her name!” he said. ‘Why, I never 
knew it! To me she was always just 
the nurse.” 


RESTLESSNESS 


| COULD laugh dear love to s 
I 


orn, 


could madly love’s death mourn, 


I could linger— 


I could go— 


I could pray you pity so. 
You must stop to listen. 


I could weep to see faith die, 

1 could kill it at a sigh, 

If to kill would cause you pain, 

If one tear from you ’twould gain 
One little tear to glisten! 


Cold of heart and void of soul, 

How I love you past control, 

All my restless self ensnare, 

In the meshes of your hair, 
Only stop—one hour—to listen! 


VIRGINIA KLINE, 








4aIN TER was gone from Florida, 


though March was young. 
The ground was gay with 





phlox, there were buds on the 
oleanders, and from _ the 
stripped orange groves the scent of new 
blossoms, borne over miles of shoal wa- 
ter from key to key, scented the air of 
the declining afternoon. Everywhere 
were signs of spring; nets were staked 
round deep-water channels; the peli- 
can flocks had flown to their breed- 
ing places on their. protected islés; and 
most of the winter visitors had betaken 
themselves Northward. 

The few men who remained sat on 
the porch of the huge winter hotel, 
whose shuttered windows and rows of 
fading palmetto plants, ranged on either 
side of the entrance hall, betokened the 


approaching end of the season. On the 
white beach, little waves lapped at the 


keels of the fishing boats drawn up on 
the high-water line, with warping ribs 
and folded canvas sails bleaching in the 
hot sunlight. 

They had grouped themselves around 
two who, antithesis in mind and aspect, 
seemed naturally to complement each 
other. One was Turner, a leader of 
the Florida bar, middle-aged, incisive, 
whose strongly built figure seemed to 
radiate leadership. The other was ex- 
Governor Carson, the news of whose 
death, which was flashed over the wires 
last month, startled many who, knowing 


how long ago his name had been written 





in history, wondered to learn that he had 
still lived on. 

His life had been complete and 
strangely fortunate, first as Confederate 
soldier, then as a young lawyer, as State 
attorney, and later successively as con- 
gressman, senator, and governor of his 
State during two terms. Now, in his 
old age, he held high posts—commis- 
sioner of swamp lands, vice president 
of the Everglades commission, presi- 
dent of the pardons board. 

It was upon duties connected with one 
or other of these offices that he was 
staying at the large winter hotel in this 
extreme corner of Florida, where the 
luxury of civilization blended with the 
wild and the unknown in the palmetto 
tangles and mangrove swamps three 
hundred yards from the seashore behind 
the hotel gardens. Looking at his great 
form, into the keen eyes, whose 
age had softened into a more kindly 
strength, one felt instinctively his dig- 
nity ; one would have turned toward him 
still for leadership in any crisis. 


fires 


The conversation had lagged. The 
declining sun, resting upon the low 
shore of Pelican Key, opposite, two 


miles across the pass, flashed on the 
great copper still of the turpentine camp, 
where the State’s convicts worked out 
their sentences, turning it into a sphere 
of gold. The little wharf was visible, 
loaded with barrels of resin, and, rest- 
ing alongside, a speck, rocking upon 
the waves, was seen through field 
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glasses to be a little motor boat, in 
which a figure sat, a carbine resting in 
the crook of the arm. By night one 
heard the throbbing of the motor as the 
boat patrolled the pass ceaselessly. 

“It’s a strange juxtaposition,” Turner 
observed, “this hotel, the last word in 
luxury, and that camp, where civiliza- 
tion maintains her outcasts.” 

Ex-Governor Carson lifted his head 
from his great chest. The two men 
were always antagonistic in their opin- 
ions. 

“Society must defend itself against 
its enemies,’ he answered. “lf a man 
sin against men, his penalty must be of 
a nature calculated to deter others. 
Prisons must be places of dread.” 

As president of the pardons board, 
he had been called merciless—as much 
so as, when State attorney, he had stood 
up before unwilling juries, inexorably 
demanding the infliction of the extreme 
penalty. There had been no sentimental 
pardons during his régime. 

A wisp of smoke fluttered around the 
point of the key. It signaled the up 
boat from Key West to Jacksonville. 
The men strolled idly toward the wharf. 
As the steamer approached, a crowd of 
passengers was seen leaning over the 
rails. 

The ship carried a theatrical com- 
pany, and as soon as the gangplank was 
in place they cluttered down it ashore. 
There was something in their appear- 
ance that evoked pity rather than mirth. 

It was not that this was a small, 
third-rate troupe that made its living in 
third-rate villages which its more pros- 
perous rivals scorned. Such companies 
are numerous; but here was something 
more. There was scarcely a man or 
woman there but verged upon middle 
life. So long they had played together, 
accepting their jackal’s share of the 
feast, that each individual seemed to 
have become partly merged in that of 
its neighbor. One read their hopeless- 
ness in the loud, purposeless laughter, 
the jests; they called each other by nick- 
names, men and women alike; theirs 
was a false camaraderie, born of despair 
and mutual necessity, 

As their poor properties emerged 
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from the hold and were carried by the 
negro porters toward the tattered tent 
which was flung down upon the sands, 
they overflowed into the hotel, shouting, 
wrangling with the attendants. 

On the hotel walls a gaudy poster 
flared. 

‘Belle Mortmore!” 
the guests, studying it. “Why, I saw 
her eight years ago in Macon. That 
was she—that tired, middle-aged wom- 
an, with the crow’s-feet and the curious, 
dead look in her eyes. When I saw 
her, she was quite pretty and young.” 

“Did you see her on the stage or 
off?” asked a cynical friend. ‘What 
are they giving us—‘Hamlet’?” 

The other pointed to the poster. 

“*The Creole’s Revenge,’’”’ he 
swered, with a grimace. 

“What—that old thing still running?” 

“T’ll wager you haven't seen it. It’s 
not so bad.” 

“T don’t need to,” the other retorted. 
“I haven’t seen ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
either; but I know the sort of play that 
is. Innocent man, villain triumphant 
till act seven, when hero enters in 
stripes, and carries away the girl, amid 
the baying of bloodhounds. Why, man, 
this is the classic barnstormer of the 
South.” 

The billposter approached the group 
of men on the porch. 

“You're coming, of course, to-night, 
gentlemen?” he said. “It’s a great show. 
You’ve seen it, perhaps?’ he asked of 
the ex-governor, who shook his head. 

“But you've all heard of it,” he urged. 
“You know, of course, Miss Mortmore 
acts her own life story. But.what you 
don’t know is—it took place hereabouts. 
Yes, gentlemen, upon that island yon- 
der, before they set up a turpentine still. 
Ten years ago it was. Say, we expect 
the whole adult population of the coun- 
ty this evening. I’ve plastered every 
tree and every shack from here to 
Miami, and I stuck a poster right on 
the front gate of that convict camp 
Miss Mortmore is, if I might say so, a 
national character.” 

“Has any one here 
derful play?” asked 
sarcastically, 


exclaimed one of 


an- 


seen this won- 
the ex-governor 
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“I saw it in its original form,” said 
Turner, stretching his leg across the 
rail. “That's true—that it’s Belle Mort- 
more’s life story. And it’s one of the 
most inhumanly sad things I ever heard 
about.” 

The ex-governor clipped the end of 
his cigar, and stared into the void. 
Turner resumed his story. 

“It must have been eleven—twelve 
years ago,” he said. “It was in nineteen 
hundred. There was no camp on Peli- 
can Key then; nothing but palmetto 
scrub, pines, mangroves, and oyster 
beds, and a tiny, old-fashioned hotel 
kept by a Frenchman named Louis, who 
had a reputation for his stone crabs. 
It was a place known to just a few 
actors and writers and such folks, who 
liked a quiet spot to go to to recuperate. 

“Belle Mortmore was a girl then— 
comparatively a girl. She'd been born 
with that unhappy love of the stage 
which nothing can cure, and, though 
she belonged to an old family in Balti- 
more, she'd run away from home to join 
a traveling company run by a New 
Yorker named Enoch. Her father cast 
her off, and her family disowned her. 
She made something of a hit through 
the Southern States; she certainly was 
a discovery for Enoch, and when she 
took malaria in Jacksonville he sent her, 
not wanting to lose her, over to this 
place on Pelican Key, to rest and re- 
cover, intending to pick her up again 
when his company came round the 
peninsula three weeks later. 

“It was a nice little lazy place, with 
fishing, and nothing else to do but lie 
in the shade of the palmetto trees all 
day and watch the Seminoles come in 
from their secret haunts in the swamp 
lands, to trade manioc and blankets for 
groceries. 

“Belle had been there about a week 
when there appeared upon the scene a 
fellow whom I'll call ‘the unknown 
quantity.’ Never mind his name. I 
know it, but it doesn’t count for any- 
thing now. He was a Boer. This was 


in the middle of the South African war, 
and this man, with a lot of others, had 
been captured after a fight and sent to 
the Bahamas, the Bermudas not being 
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then ready for prisoners. Being isolat- 
ed there, the prisoners were left to do 
pretty much as they pleased. 

‘‘[ suppose there are men among these 
folks as cultivated as any of us, but 
this fellow had come from some back- 
woods region, where he had grown up 
like a savage. Until his capture, he 
had never seen a town, a railroad, a 
stone or brick house, or anything such 
as we associate with civilized ways. He 
was a white savage, taken from his na- 
tive soil and thrust into this complex 
world of ours by act of war. 

“In some way, he had got hold of a 
boat, and escaped from the Bahamas 
with an ugly bullet hole through his 
shoulder. And then, putting out to sea 
in this wretched cockleshell, like some 
Columbus, not even knowing that there 
were such things as maps—and that il- 
lustrates the quality of the man—he 
struck that chain of keys, and wandered 
from one to the next till chance threw 
him up on Pelican Shoals just at the 
time when destiny sent Belle Mortmore 
to the little hotel to shake off the ma- 
laria. So there they met. 

“Why they should have been attract- 
ed to one another is one of those primal 
mysteries which can’t be explained, but 
have to be accepted. He was fishing, 
and he had a festering wound which 
wasn’t healing. She nursed him, and 
dressed his arm, spending whole days 
in his shack yonder, near the point of 
the island. 

“Gentlemen, I leave you to picture 
the slowly awakening passion that either 
felt for each; he, the wild man, the 
white savage, wholly ignorant of the 
conventions of modern life, not realiz- 
ing even how deep a gulf lay between 
them; and she, reared in wealth, won- 
dering at his simplicity, amazed and 
startled at his audacity, and yet, in this 
intensely unreal atmosphere, losing her 
perspective as he had never gained one. 
They might have been the first parents 
of the human race, wooing each other 
in those solitudes, with only God to 
see as He walked in the tops of the 
rustling palmetto trees. 

“Finally their love reached its crisis. 
He wanted her to leave everything, and 
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sail with him in his crazy craft for 
some unknown isle yonder”—he pointed 
eastward—"which he had explored, and, 
in his mind, annexed to himself. And 
3elle—wavered. Ail her past was 
clouded over, and, like some Lady of 
Shalott, she seemed to see a magical 
world unroll itself before her helpless 
eyes. On the next evening she was to 
give him his answer, and all night she 
lay in her bed, sleepless, wavering. And 
even when sobering day came she was 
not decided. 

“That afternoon Enoch arrived un- 
expectedly from Key West. He had 
heard false rumors that another man- 
ager had obtained Belle’s services, and 
was determined to forestall him. 

“At sight of this man, a furious strug- 
gle awoke in her. Realization of the 
impossibility of the step she had con- 
templated, of the insensate folly of it, 
brought to life as the old ways of 
thought and existence came sweeping 
back on her, was accompanied by a mad- 
dening hatred for this coarse, good- 
natured New Yorker, with his old, easy 
ways and vulgar self-assurance. She 
felt then as though she were powerless 
to take any initiative, a mere spectator 
in this drama that was so swiftly un- 
folding round her. And so she aban- 
doned herself to await the outcome. 

“The few residents at the hotel had 
the flirtation, as 


not failed to notice 

they considered it, between Belle Mort- 
more and the young Boer. They 
thought she had been amusing herself 
with him, and that afternoon, when 


Enoch sat jesting in the smoking room, 
pouring out coarse stories through a 
haze of tobacco smoke, somebody told 
him. Enoch slapped his thigh with his 
fat hand, and roared in merriment. 

“He joked with Belle about her ‘af- 
fair.’ 

***So you’ve not been idle, Belle, while 
you've been here?’ he said. ‘That ain't 
the ragged-looking Crusoe I saw down 
by the beach, is it? Say, Belle, let me 
in on the fun, won't you? Lead him 
on, and then tell him that I’m your 
husband, come from New York, and 
watch his face. Lord, it’s as good as 
a play! As good as a play? It is a 
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play! We'll make one out of this, and 
call it “The Creole’s Revenge.” ’ 

‘Belle’s heart was so full of hate she 
could not answer him. Now, this was 
about the time the Boer had been ex- 
pecting her with her answer. He'd put 
his crazy skiff in trim, and patched his 
tattered sails, and presently he came 
sauntering up to the hotel. When Enoch 
saw him coming, he placed his arm 
round Belle’s waist, and kissed her. 

“*Gimme another!’ he shouted bois- 
terously. ‘Say, ain’t I the model hus- 
band, leaving you here while I’ve been 
slaving all over the U. S., to save the 
bank balance from going under?’ 

“The Boer was standing at his side 
when Enoch raised his face from the 
girl’s.- Enoch looked at him sneeringly ; 
then he perceived that the other had 
pulled his fish knife from his belt. 
Enoch was a coward; he looked round, 
and tried to run. But Belle stood in his 
path.” 

“T thought so; I contended so,” 
the ex-governor suddenly. 

Turner ignored his words. 

“Enoch tried to stammer an explana- 
tion, but he might as well have talked to 
the wind. The Boer heard nothing. He 
only knew that there stood the man 
who had robbed him; he sprang for his 
enemy’s throat. There was a struggle. 
one cry, the sound of metal on bone— 
and Enoch lay on the porch, breathing 
his 


said 


his last, a ghastly stab wound in 
throat. 
“So, you see, it’s quite true that this 


play is founded on fact. I was the pris- 
oner’s counsel. The State asked for a 
capital sentence, and got one of life 
imprisonment. Later there was a move- 
ment to procure a pardon, but s 

He paused, and looked toward Car- 
son. 

“Yes, I fought it,” said the ex-gov- 
ernor, straightening himself, and look- 
ing hard at the other. “And I shall 
fight it, and all such movements, when- 
ever they arise. It was a dastardly, 
cold-blooded murder. But the woman 
ought to have suffered, too.” 

“She has suffered,” said Turner 
quietly. ‘She has suffered more than 
the man.” He turned to us. “Picture 
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her fate, gentlemen. Was there a legiti- 
mate company that would have admit- 
ted her to membership afterward, pur- 
sued as she was by the knowledge of 
such a crime? It followed her like 
Actzon’s hounds; it branded her; men 
made coarse jests about her; she was 
driven, in the end, merely for bread, to 
accept an offer from a cheap vaudeville 
show, where she was exposed nightly 
to the jeers and the still worse ap- 
plause of the populace. Think of her, 
ever sinking lower, ever more helpless, 
her talent useless, her womanhood 
cheapened by her associations, ambition 
crushed, and old age creeping on, con- 
demned ever to rehearse the dreadful 
story of that hour on the porch of Louis’ 
little hotel on Pelican Key. I ask you: 
Wasn’t she punished ?” 

Long after the gathering had broken 
up, Turner walked beside Carson along 
the short board walk of the hotel, ex- 
postulating, arguing. They seemed to 
those who watched to be rehearsing that 
ten-year-old story, fighting that ancient 
fight over again in bitterness and hate. 


Meanwhile, the tent had been erected 
upon the sands, a tattered, patched, di- 
lapidated affair, with its sordid acces- 
sories of cheap cane chairs, benches, 
and bedaubed scenery. A crowd of 
countrymen, true to the agent’s prom- 
ise, had flocked into the village, and 
stood or squatted round upon the beach, 
stupidly gaping at the flamboyant post- 
ers in which Belle Mortmore postured. 

The sun sank, and, with the swift- 
ness common in those low latitudes, 
darkness came rushing over the sea. 
The night was moonless; at first the 
stars shone brightly, but soon a death- 
white fog crept in from the keys, 
blotting out all familiar landmarks. 

When, after dinner, the visitors re- 
paired to the tent and took their places, 
it was seen that Turner and his old 
enemy were fighting still. They sta- 


tioned themselves well toward the rear 
of the auditorium; there was, at least, 
no desire on the part of either to em- 
bitter further the wretched woman by 
any disclosure which might serve to re- 
vive unhappy memories, 
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Almost everybody has seen “The 
Creole’s Revenge,” and knows the great 
scene between Blanche Kemp and the 
convict in the second act; knows how, 
under cover of a fog, he breaks away 
from the prison to seek his love, and the 
dramatic dialogue that ensues while out- 
side the pursuers are hammering at the 
door. 

This scene had just been staged, and 
the curtain risen. Belle Mortmore was 
upon the stage alone. In the auditorium 
the gaping yokels and the more sophis- 
ticated winter visitors were alike held 
for the moment by the power of the 
woman. There was something of sheer 
tragedy there; the darkened auditorium 
heightened the effect, which had some- 
thing of realism in it. 

“By George! She would have made 
an actress!” murmured somebody at my 
side. 

And then, across the heads of the 
audience, the eyes of belle Mortmore 
and those of the ex-governor met. 

A sudden terror clutched her; the 
recognition was instantaneous. She 
clutched for support at the table by 
which she stood; it only heightened thé 
illusion; the audience thought this part 
of the play. The deathly fog crept inta 
the tent and blurred everything; even 
the actress was blurred in a shroud of 
fog. Outside, a gun boomed faintly; 
another—another. It was the supreme 
moment of the tragedy. And then 

Up through the auditorium he came, 
aman in rags and stripes, with bleeding 
hands, which had grappled with thorn 
scrub, and on his face a look of set 
ecstasy that I have never seen before. 
Straight through the center of the crowd 
he advanced, leaped upon the stage, and 
stood confronting her; both heightened 
in stature, and at the same time made 
more unreal by the white fog that en- 
shrouded them. The audience, loosened 
from the spell, and thinking this man 
a part of the play, applauded lustily. 

He stared into her eyes, and thus, for 
a full minute, they stood face to face. 





Then, without a word, he placed his 
hand upon hers, and led her off the 
stage. The audience waited. 

And the stage was empty. They 
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clapped, shouted. Neither appeared 
again. 

Suddenly the tent was torn violently 
from the rear. Shouts were heard, 
confusion of sound. The lights flared 
up and went out. The tent poles 
swayed. There was a_ panic-stricken 
rush for the entrance. Outside, men 
were running and calling, thrusting one 
against the other in the cloudy night. 

“What is it? What is it?” somebody 
called. 

“A convict from Key West: 

“Here?” 

“Tmpossible !” 

They were running now, and figures 
of guards appeared, with rifles over 
their backs and in their arms. Sudden- 
ly, as if by instantaneous suggestion, 
they turned and ran toward the beach, 
where the waves lapped fitfully. The 
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chugging of a motor boat was heard. 
Two men leaped in. 

‘There! Toward the point of the 
isle!” they called. 

And suddenly the moon appeared 
above the drifting fogs, shone forth, 
and conquered them. And in the cen- 
ter of the broad streak upon the face 
of the pass was a tiny sailing boat, and 
in it two figures that huddled close. 

The guard raised his rifle, and took 
aim. Then the weapon was struck up 
violently. The man turned angrily, and 
saw—the ex-governor. 

“Why, what the——” he stammered. 
‘That’s him—the convict who got away 
this evening.” 

The ex-governor struck the rifle out 
of the fellow’s hands. 

“Let him alone,” he said. “I have 
his pardon in my pocket.” 











A WARRIOR 


CL AD in no shining panoply of mail, 
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With helm and hauberk and with falchion dight, 
Did he go forth to battle for the right 
Like those of old who sought the Holy Grail; 
Nor yet that faith and freedom might prevail 
Did he charge sheer on some embattled height, 
Where shotted guns belched forth their lurid light 
And poured on those below their iron hail. 


Yet, he wore honor ever for his shield, 
Although no foe upon the foughten field, 
Save Wrong, he faced with valiant undismay ; 
Nay, not the very flower of chivalry 
Won victories more glorious than he— 
This warrior in the lists of every day. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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HOT and _ unwearied = sun 
blazed relentlessly down on 
the breathless city. It was 
Saturday afternoon, and 
crowds of holiday tourists 
jammed the boats, packed the cars, and 
surged, in a never-ending mass, toward 
the parks. 

Hollister, cool-looking in his white 
linens, stopped on the corner where a 
little crowd of coatless men had gath- 
ered about a large thermometer. 

“Wow!” exclaimed a portly and per- 
spiring individual, pursing his dry lips. 
“One hundred and four degrees! Me 
for the sylvan solitude of the cellar!” 

The group of men grinned at his re- 
treating back, and slowly disintegrated. 
Hollister pursued a tranquil way to the 
park. A haunting memory of a cool 
and shady nook which he had once 
chanced upon drew his steps. Avoiding 
the mall and the frequented paths, he 
struck boldly across country. 

Presently there came to his ears the 
complaining tinkle of a little brook, fret- 
ting its way over unsympathetic stones. 
The trees took on a darker green; the 
grass beneath his feet grew lush and 
long. 

Hollister removed his hat and brushed 
back the damp hair from his forehead. 
A little wandering air, cool and sweet 
with an unnamable fragrance, caressed 
his face. 

‘Twenty degrees cooler!” he. said 
aloud. “T’ll stay here forever!” 

“\WVell, I guess you won't!” snapped a 
wrathful voice; and from the other side 
of a bush he beheld a wrathful face 





frowning at him. 
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‘I—I beg your pardon,” murmured 
Hollister helplessly, twirling his hat. 
This was not the way in which young 
ladies had been wont to address him. 
*“I—I had no idea you were here.” 

The receiver of this brilliant piece of 
information frowned again. 

“Probably not,” she returned coldly. 
“Men have so few ideas. don't see 
how they get along.” 

Hereupon she turned her blue-dimity 
back upon the idealless intruder, and 
began to wind in her line in business- 
like fashion. 

Comprehension broke upon the dazed 
Hollister. 

“Oh, I say,” he began boyishly. “You 
were fishing, and I blundered in, like a 
chuckle-headed idiot, and spoiled sport. 
No wonder you were cross!” 

The blue dimity whirled around. 

“Cross! I am never cross, thank you. 
But when a person is quietly fishing, 
and a great big man comes trumpeting 
around and away the fish, the 
person is perfectly justified in resenting 
his intrusion.” 

Hollister grinned. 
to enjoy himself. 

“Don’t stop at gentle hints,” he ad- 
vised equably. “‘Resenting his intru- 
sion!’ You talk like a schoolma’am.” 

“Why not?” demanded the blue dim 
ity crisply. “Was one for three years 
in Bridgeport, Conn. Ever taught in 
Bridgeport ? 


scares 


He was beginning 


“No,” said Hollis ter humbly. 
“Well, don't,” advised the ex-school- 
ma’am calmly, and turned her back 


again. 
Hollister looked critically at a certain 
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alluring curl of bronze-gold hair rest- 
ing just behind a small white ear. Then 
he seated himself deliberately on the 
grass and took his white linen knees 
into his embrace. 

“Sic transit gloria Bridgeporti,’ he 
murmured tranquilly, “and not one re- 
gretful sigh! I’m afraid you're a hard- 
hearted lady.” 

She flung a disdainful grimace over 
her shoulder. 

“Hearts are not mentioned in a teach- 
er’s certificate,” she remarked dryly, 
folding her rod as she spoke; “and in 
the physiology they are defined as a 
large ganglion or muscle.” 

“So young and so untender!” sighed 
Hollister, biting a long blade of grass. 
“Now, when I was young——” 

He stopped, bewildered with the ra- 
diance of her sudden flashing smile. 

“Well preserved, aren't you?” she 
queried blandly. “How do you manage 
it? Massage or electricity ?” 

Hollister felt himself flushing hotly. 
The youthful roundness of his face, the 
boyish wave of his hair had often been 
a source of keen mortification to him. 

“That's too bad,” he protested quick- 
ly. “I don’t think I deserved that thrust, 
Miss—Miss——”’ 

“Maybe its Mrs.,” she suggested idly, 
picking up a cushion and a magazine. 
“Mrs. Jones. How do you like that?” 

“Not at all!” retorted Hollister sharp- 
ly. “] to believe in the Mrs 
and you look in the least like a 








refuse 
don’t 
jones. 

“Jones isn’t a bad name,” she urged 
meditatively. ‘The Lord must love the 
Joneses—He made so many of them.” 

Silence greeted this cheerful remark. 
Presently she sent a careful glance from 
under heavy lashes at his moody face. 

“Can't swallow the Jones yet? Well, 
maybe it isn’t Jones. Maybe it’s Smith. 
What don’t you like about that?” 

“T don’t like this whole thing!” burst 
out Hollister impetuously. ‘What is a 
girl like you roaming about alone for? 
Good Lord! Here you are, miles from 
anywhere, calmly fishing by yourself. 
Suppose a bounder of a fellow came 
along! Suppose a thousand horrors! 
A white rose of a girl like you ought to 
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be swinging in a hammock on a broad 
veranda, waited on by—by everybody. 
And here you are—and here | am—a 
big, helpless hulk of a man, unable to 
do anything about it because of a lot 
of infernal conventions. Do you know 
what I'd like to do? I'd like to take 
you by those defiant 








shoulders and 
shake you—hard—and then pick you up 
and carry you home—and see that you 
stayed there.” 

Helpless laughter shook her. She 
made a sweeping gesture toward the 
surrounding trees, 

“Mount Pelee in eruption!’ she de- 
claimed sonorously. ‘Note the force of 
the terrible detonations! Mark the fiery 
flow of molten laya from the crater, the 
terrific belching forth of Ff 

Hollister’s hurt expression stopped 
her. She sank down penitently upon 
the grass beside him. 

“Don't worry, Sir Galahad,” she said 





gently. “You see, a bounder didn’t 
come along; and, if he had, there 
wouldn’t have been much bound left 
in him after the Bridgeport school- 


ma’am got through with him. See that 
muscle ?”’ 

Hollister’s fascinated eyes clung to 
the round, white arm she held before 
them; so gentle, so white, so satin 
smooth. He looked at her gray eyes— 
eyes which met his as frankly as a boy’s 
might have done, and he sighed a little. 
No coquetry there. He sighed again as 
she pulled down the blue sleeve. 

“Just the same,” he said firmly, “you 
ought not to be here.” 

Sudden anger clouded her eyes. 

“ “Ought!” she mimicked bitterly. 
“All my life has been bounded by that 
hateful, hateful word! When father 
died, and things went to smash, all my 
friends said I ‘ought’ to take up teach- 
ing. I took it up for three ghastly years. 
I used to love children; now I hate 
them. That's the splendid result of 
‘ought.’ Then I took the civil-service 
examination, and through one of fa- 
ther’s old friends got a position here. 


My friends congratulated me. They 
said I ‘ought’ to be happy. Happy! Do 
you know what monotony means? 


Have you ever counted bills day in and 
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day out for two years on a salary of 
eighteen dollars a week? Mentally, I’ve 
been a thief. Mentally, I’ve stolen 
thousands and thousands—enough to 
take me out of that grinding treadmill 
forever. 

“Shocked, aren’t you? Well, the 
sridgeport schoolma’am would have 
been shocked, too. She’d have drawn 
her virtuous skirts about her and passed 
by on the other side, like the priest and 
the Levite; but this new entity which 
is I—well, it takes a good deal to shock 
her. For one year I went down to that 
awful grim building where you are 
locked in—think of it, locked in—like a 
meek slave to its labor, and then I re 
belled. I became a lawbreaker for the 
sheer pleasure of it. Oh, I can sympa- 
thize with criminals! 

“T steal time from the government. I 
steal my brains, thinking my own 
thoughts while my hands work auto- 
matically. Once one of those poor male 
automatons asked me to marry him. 
Think of the ghastly idea! I steal hours 
from the night, roaming about in safe 
wild places where I can forget I’m a 
human machine in the employ of the 
government. That’s why I’m here to- 
day. There’s a law against fishing in 
this brook. I’m breaking that law. 
Don’t you see I have to break laws or 
turn into thz ut thing I fear and an 
automaton ?” 

30 bad as that?” queried Hollister 
gently. “Well, I’m an employee of the 
government, too. J——’ 

“T don’t believe it!’ she denied flatly. 
“T could tell one in Egypt. The men 
are all poured from the same mold— 
small, dapper, a little bald at twenty- 
five; the women—oh, what's the use? 
They talk about Miss Smith’s puffs not 
matching her own hair, and about the 
scandalous conduct of Mr. Brown in 
sending roses to Miss White, and he a 
married man; and about the awful 
rents, and the terrible work the wash 
women do; and the younger ones talk 
about what he said and the dances at 
Chevy Chase. Year after year of it! 
Did you ever hear it said that mankind 
is divided into three classes; the lowest, 
those who think only of people; the sec- 
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ond, those who think only of things ; and 
the third and highest, those who think 
only of ideas?’ 

“The asylums get that last class after 
a while,’ commented Hollister bluntly. 
“A judicious mixture of all three would 
seem a satisfactory combination to my 
mind.” 

He turned, smiling, and found him- 
self gazing into cool, offended gray eyes. 

“IT think I must be insane,” remarked 
their owner icily. “Wé£ill some one kind- 
ly inform me why I am sitting here giv- 
ing the unabridged story of my life to a 
totally strange man? It must be the 
heat.” 

With a swirl of blue-dimity skirts, 
she vanished behind the huge tree at her 
right. The astounded Hollister leaned 
back against a convenient tree, and 
waited. Nothing happened. Not a 
glimpse of blue in any direction. He 
closed his eyes, and spoke aloud: 

“Will some one kindly inform me 
why I am sitting here awaiting the re- 
appearance of a totally strange young 
woman? A young’ woman not in the 
least likely to turn into an automaton; 
a young woman with little imps dancing 
in her gray eves and a fetching curl be- 
hind her ear, and the prettiest hands in 
the world—and a devilish temper ?” 

He opened his eyes quickly and 
cocked an attentive ear. Had an un- 
seen some one with the aforesaid tem- 
per smashed an unseen something, or 
was it the breeze in the treetops? He 
closed his eyes again and resumed his 
monologue: 

“I am a distinctly eligible person. I 
never waited for a young lady in my 
life. In fact, I have fled from them. 
To speak indelicately, I have been 
chased. It seems to be quite a pro- 
fession among mothers and daughters 
in these days—chasing.” 

Silence, deep and profound, broken 
only by the drowsy cheep of insects 
along the edges of the tinkling brook. 
With the stealth of an Indian, the pros- 
trate Hollister drew himself halfway to 
the huge tree. There he paused, and 
addressed space again. 

“A young person in a blue gown— 
and the aforesaid temper—has broken 
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laws, righteous laws of the land. Ought 
—a word she dotes on—ought she not 
to be handed over to the tender mercies 
of the park cop?” 

Again he cocked his ear. Did he hear 
stifled laughter? Unmindful of his once 
immaculate garb, he hitched a foot 
nearer. 

“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,” he murmured plaintively. “The 
recording angel has a few broken laws 
to my credit also. Though a servant of 
the government, I must be false to my 
trust and protect this misguided young 
person who fishes in tu’penny stre amilets 
where there are no fish. I wot of a 
rushing river on land I own where the 
silver trout leap in the whirling flood. 
Beyond are the falls—great, seething 
fellows—and on either side rise the sol- 
eimn mountains, amber and rose and 
amethyst, peak on peak, far into the 
sapphire sky. I have never wanted to 
share that place with any one. To-day, 
I am conscious of a strong desire to 
share it with—one.” 

He spoke the last 
his breath. Then he shook 
cast sentiment aside. 

“All that lovely rhetoric wasted! 
Perhaps she had an overdose in Bridge- 
port, Conn. Perhaps the female au- 
tomatons rave rhetorically about the 
beauties of Chevy Chase. Swains, take 
Conftine the important question 
ll monosyllable except 


word almost under 
his head and 


notice. 
to four words, a 
one.” 

His whimsical smile suddenly changed 
into a frown. A trailing blackberry vine 
had clutched his marauding ankles in a 
painful grip. Hollister freed himself in 
eloquent silence, and stood erect. He 
was now directly behind the huge tree, 
and he addressed it confidentially. 

“Something serious is the matter with 
me. You may believe it or not, but I 
was a well-brought-up child. Never 
were my stiffly starched garments be- 
smeared with butter or bedewed with 
molasses. Yet here I am, deliberately 
ruining my snowy apparel with grass 
stains. And to what end? The ethics 
of the occasion strictly forbid me to peep 
behind this tree; but si mething stronger 
than ethics or conventions, 
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He stopped abruptly, and his jaw 
dropped. Before him stood the lady of 


the blue dimity, a newspaper held stiffly 
erect in front of her, and accusing eyes 
fixed upon a very excellent half tone of 
Hollister himself. 

“Senator Stephen Hollister,” 
lady sternly, “supper is served.” 

Perhaps Maeterlinck or Ibsen, Shaw 
or Pinero, those brilliant dissecters of 
the varied and complex emotions of 
which the human mind is capable, would 
have been able to classify those which 
reduced Stephen Hollister, able lawyer 
and experienced diplomat, to a dumb 
and staring yokel. Gone was the savoir 
faire which had distinguished him at the 
court of St. James, and won him favor 
in the lovely eyes of many a titled daine 
and the bitter envy of his less-fav eo 
brethren of the legation. and 
dumb still, he obeyed the imperious 
wave of a white hand, and preceded the 
lady to the other side of the tree 

Upon the grass was spread a dainty 
hemstitched cloth. Wild-grape leaves 
served as plates, and on one of huge di- 
mensions reposed a pile of lettuce sand- 
wiches. Two boiled eggs occupied the 
seat of honor in the mathematical center 
of the cloth, and close to them stood an 
opened bottle of stuffed olives. A red- 


said the 


Staring 


cheeked peach, a g ey pear, and two 
purple plums added éclat to the im- 
promptu feast 

Again the imperious little hand mo- 
tioned, and Senator Stephen Holli 
the one-time guest of princes, sank down 
humbly upon the grass. The lady estab- 


lished herself on the other side of the 
cloth and helped herself to a sandwich. 

“Most oppressive weather we're hav- 
ing,’ she remarked conversationally. 
“Please help yourself, senator. My 
butler has the toothache.” 

‘Thank you,” murmured the grass- 
stained guest, at his untated 
sandwich. 

The hostess Kked her little finger 
elegantly, and assumed the languid, 
bored expression of the inveterate din- 
ner giver. 

“So good of you 


oO Zine 
gazing 


to drop in, my dear 


senator. Unexpected guests are always 


such a pleasure. The Russian ambas- 
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sador, dear, funny man, dropped in to 
tea yesterday, and left cards for an ex- 
clusive little affair at the embassy next 
week. Shockingly bad luck, for we can’t 
make it. Week-ending in the mountains, 
you know.” 

She sighed delicately, and fished a 
plump olive from its lair with the aid 
of a frightfully long silver hatpin. Im- 
paled on its point, she held out the de- 
lectable green thing to her still silent 
guest. 

“No? Well, I can sympathize with 
you, my dear senator. It took me quite 
some time to educate myself above 
prunes. Society is a constant sacrifice, 
isn’t it?” 

She nibbled daintily at the olive, her 
eyebrows arched, her little finger still 
elegantly crooked. Hollister stirred 
restlessly, his eyes fixed miserably on a 
la, ge green stain on his left knee. 

“How does the committee stand in 
the Mexican business?” remarked the 
lady, spearing a second olive with the 
ease born of long practice. “I under- 
stand—— 

“Stop!” burst out the tortured Hol- 
lister tiercely. “How dare you make 
conversation with me? How dare 
you “% 

A quick = eam came into the gray 
eves watching him; and it was the voice 
of the biue-dimity young person which 
answered crisply : 

“A young woman y":th a devilish tem- 
per dares anything, ‘my dear senator.” 

Hollister groaned. 

“Rub it in,” he 
“Don’t you see I’m down—flat ? 
got me just where you want me.” 

“Not quite,’ amended the young 
woman calmly. “When I see you be- 
stowing your senatorial approval upon 
those lettuce sandwiches which | cut 
my finger to make, mind you, then I 
might agree with you.” 

Hollister rose tempestuously. 

“May I sit on your side of the—the 
hemstitching?” he queried eagerly. “I 
feel like a very small boy in very black 
disgrace over here.” 

She considered his pleading face for 
a moment, and then she nodded. 

“Tf I hadn’t chucked discipline when 


urged wretchedly. 
You’ve 
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I’ quit Bridgeport, I’d keep you there 
for the good of your soul,” she observed 
carelessly. ‘‘Have an egg, senator. 
We'll pray they’re hard ; but, like Scotch 
Jamie, ‘I hae me doots.’ ’ 

Hollister put down the egg and faced 
her. He was quite pale. 

“Will you oblige me by forgetting that 
handle to my name, please? If you drag 
that in once more, it will completely 
spoil the pleasantest afternoon I have 
ever had. I—lI’m a lonesome sort of 
fellow when all is said and done.” 

“Lonesome? You?” His neighbor 
opened incredulous gray eyes. ‘Wait 
until you know the hall-bedroom feeling 


before you talk of loneliness! Why, 
you go everywhere. The doors of 


every home in the city are open to the 
youngest bachelor in the Senate.” 

Hollister’s smile was a little grim. 

“Doors and people are not a panacea 
for loneliness, ex-schoolma’am,” he said 
slowly. ‘“Haven’t you learned that yet? 
It is quite true that my engagement book 
is always overflowing. I know the faces, 
the mannerisms, the small talk which 
make up the social game in all its pita es. 
Cui bono? Loneiiness and i aie still 
boon companions.” 

The blue-dimity lady jumped up and 
marched around to where Hollister had 
first been seated. 

“You'll have me bawling in a minute, 
you depressing person,’ she remarked 
severely. ‘And bawling interferes with 
eating, and I’m hungry. Got a pocket- 
knife? I’d have brought one if I'd 
known you were coming.” 

With mathematical exactness she di- 
vided the peach and the pear, and placed 
a purple plum beside each portion. Then 
she produced a silver folding cup, and 
filled it with the cool water from the 
tinkling brook. 

“If you’re one of those germ fiends, 
let it alone,” she warned Hollister. “I’m 
not. It will take more than one infini- 
tesimal little microbe to kill me.” 

She smiled impudently, and sank her 
even, white teeth in the purple plum. 
Hollister gazed, fascinated. Sensations, 
hitherto unknown, swayed him. His 
heart beat painfully. His tongue was 
dry against his dry lips. 
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“You—you're beautiful!” he blurted. 

“T am not!” she contradicted serenely. 
“Intelligent, if you like, but not beauti- 
ful. That temper you spoke of has put 
a nasty wrinkle between my eyes; and 
my nose isn’t pure Greek, and my eyes 
are green sometimes, and my hair is too 
long to comb in puffs, and is 

Hollister’s boyish laugh cut short this 
catalogue of fell deformities. She 
flushed a little under his gaze as he 
‘ leaned toward her. 

“Did you ever think,” he began im- 
petuously, “how pleasant it would be to 
have the—the one you cared for most 
opposite you at table three times a day? 
To talk if you both wished to talk, to 
fall into companionable silences, to be- 





gin and end the days—together? Out 
home, among the mountains, is my 


house; a very old house; a long, low, 
rambling house. In the southern cor- 
ner, opening on the wide veranda, is the 
dining room. In summer, roses and 
honeysuckle riot over the windows, and 
the sunlight streams in and makes the 
silver glitter dazzlingly. In winter, a 
huge fire roars in the big stone fireplace, 
and throws a ruddy glow over the whole 
room. When I go there, unless I fill the 
old house with friends, I am the lone- 
some chap I told you about. Will you 
think me an utter cad if I tell you I 
have pictured a good many girls I have 
known as being opposite to me at my 


table—and that no picture ever seemed 


to fit the frame? I am thirty-six years 
old | have cle spaired of ever finding 
her. But I have found her—to-day. 
No confused maiden listened to his 
last low words. The wrathful frown 


had returned to the blue dimity lady’s 
brow. 

“T shall not pretend to misunderstand 
you,” she said coldly. “May I ask if 
this is a habit with you? It would seem 
quite unusual for a senator to propose 
to a nameless girl with whom he flirted 
in the park.” 

All the tenderness fled from Hollis- 
ter’s eyes. He got up and faced her. 

“Does it mean that to you?” he de- 
manded hotly. “If I recall the defini- 
tion of the word, flirting is attention 
without intention. My intention is very 
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serious, indeed. You called yourself a' 
lawbreaker a while ago. You gloried 
in it. Now you mock me because I have 
broken through the silliest law, the most 
idiotic convention that society ever fas- 
tened on the world; the one that says a 
decent man and woman may not speak 
to each other until some person has 
mumbled a meaningless form of intro- 
duction over them. The biggest rascal 
unhung could dance with you, could 
clasp you in his arms, provided a chap 
you knew introduced him. And I—I, 
who knew you at sight for mine—I 
must stand aside and let you slip out of 
my life. I have offended your dignity. 
I—flirted—with you!” 

He turned away. 
wood were in his soul. He had opened 
his secret heart to her, and she had 
mocked him. He would never look at 
her soulless, heartless face again. He 
would go out home, and let his dogs and 
his horses minister to him. Poor, faith- 
ful brutes! They knew a friend when 
they saw one. 

A hand just brushed his with rose- 
leaf touch. 

“Please, is he awful mad?” mur- 
mured a wheedling voice. “After all, I 
spoke ‘first. You couldn’t have spoken 
to me if I hadn’t-let you.” 

Hollister wheeled instantly. He 
looked into that soulless, heartless face, 
and a mist clouded his sight; and to the 
blue-dimity lady, gazing straight through 
his kind, brown eyes to the clean soul 
behind them, came the keen compunce- 
tion that mothers know when they have 
punished a heedless but lovable child. 
She spoke breathlessly. 

“T—I like you very much.” 

Hollister drew in his breath, but he 
did not touch her. Instead, he glanced 
at the flaming west, then quizzically at 
his green-and-white garments. 

“Like Excelsior, the shades of night 
must be falling fast before I through 
yonder village pass,” he said gravely. “I! 
have no desire to head a mob; and a 
young lady with the aforementioned 
temper might very properly object to a 
green-and-white escort. But when I do 
get back, I’m going to fine-comb that 
city until I find a person who can prop- 
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erly introduce us. Until then, you don’t 
get out of my sight.” 

A mischievous smile hovered about 
the pretty mouth of the blue-dimity 
lady. 

“T thought you despised conventional 
introductions, that they didn’t matter,” 
she murmured. 

“They matter now,” answered Hol- 
lister grimly. ‘We've established a 
precedent, and that’s enough. I don't 
propose to have a successor next Satur- 
day afternoon. Here and now we re- 
turn to law and convention. Probably 
I shall court you in the stereotyped 
fashion before I propose formally. 
Let’s go over under that tree and look 
at the sunset. It’s gorgeous to-night.” 

“No,” said the blue-dimity lady mu- 
tinously, “I’m going home—alone.” 

“Your usual penetration has failed 
you,” Hollister rejoined determinedly. 
“You are not going home alone, and you 
are going to wait and see the sunset.” 

“T can run well,” she taunted him, 
and immediately proved it. 

It was a pretty race, and well run by 
them both. The blue-dimity lady de- 
clared afterward that if she had known 
where the goal was she would certainly 
have been the winner. As it was, even 
an agile, blue-dimity lady, urged on by 
a devilish temper, was no match for a 
certain active gentleman by the name of 
Hollister. She faced him, backed 
against a tree, crimson, panting, laugh- 
ing-eyed. 

Panting, crimson, serious-eyed, he 
made a prison house for her, his hands 
on either side of her against the tree. 

“You’ve been—used—to twentieth- 
century wooers,” he panted. ‘Perhaps 
—you'll realize—some day—you've got 
a cave man—on your trail—now! If 
you—run—again—you'll force me—to 
do the club act. Do you surrender?” 

He let his arms drop at his sides and 
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looked at her. Breathing quickly still, 
her hands clasped on her heart, she 
looked back at him, fearlessly, honestly, 
a little wonderingly, perhaps, at the 
depth of feeling she saw in his eyes. 

With an exquisite gesture, half ap- 
peal, half surrender, she held out her 
clasped hands. 

“You win,” she said, a little color ris- 
ing in her cheeks. “You win—now. 
But wait a while. I'll lead you a dance, 
I promise you.” 


Before he could touch her hands, she 


had lifted them to her tumbled hair in 
the coaxing, mysterious movements all 
pretty women use. Hollister watched 
the process admiringly. 

“I’m so glad you don’t wear a hair- 
dresser’s stock on your head,” he re- 
marked fervently. “Why don’t all 
women have hair like yours?” 

“How do you know they don’t?” she 
flung back saucily. “There! Now I’m 
ready to sg 

“Sit down here and admire the sun- 
set,” finished Hollister gravely. “Come!” 

She eyed him, one foot poised for 
flight. The wayward gypsy spirit with- 
in her called for freedom, called fiercely. 
Her troubled eyes sought Hollister’s, 
were caught, and held. Sighing a little, 
she dropped down beside him. 

Great banners of crimson and gold 
streamed across the western heavens. 
Pink-edged, baby clouds floated lazily 
above the treetops. The two under the 
tree gazed silently at the pageant in the 
sky. And then the blue-dimity lady 
spoke, and her voice was very dreamy. 

“T want to hear more about that old 
house. Go back to the beginning and 
tell me everything. Begin now: ‘When 
I was a little boy oe 

And Hollister, his eyes resting bliss- 
fully upon the bright head where a last 
shaft of sunlight lingered, began. 
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HE old woman toiled with puny 
effort at the crank of the well. 
The heat of the sun beating 
down upon her was withering 
in its intensity. 

arms, bared to the elbow, 





were 


Her 
thin, and the fingers of her hands were 


twisted and the knuckles swollen 

The toothed wheel of the well com- 
plained rustily, and the little buckets 
of the endless chain spurted their water 
out spasmodically through a wooden 
spout, from which the water splashed 
down into a rust-eaten sprinkling can 
that leaked around its seamed bottom. 

When the can was filled, the woman 
lifted it by the handle, using the fin- 
gers of the other hand to help hold 
it and to stop with her finger ends what 
leaks she could. 

Unlovely and stiff of she moved 
slowly through the hot sunlight. 

A ragged flower bed was on the un- 
shadowed side of the weather-beaten 
little farmhouse, where grew a patch of 
fragile-petaled, long-stemmed crimson 
poppies, a row of yellow marigolds, and 
a tangle of nasturtiums, among whose 
waxen leaves glowed here and there a 
splash of vivid color. 

Close up around the house from every 
side had pushed a rank and sun-parched 
growth of flaunting weeds and unkempt 
seeding while beyond these 
were fields of wheat and corn, ill kept 
and backward in their growth, above 
which hung a quivering film of heat. 


liml , 


grasses, 
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The little garden, with its flaming 
colors, was the one bit of loveliness amid 
this farce of husbandry, and the old 
woman brought to it through the sun 
the water from the well. 

With the gentleness of affection, she 
parted the leaves, and let the water 
drip down to the thirsty roots. 

The green, unopened bud of a poppy 
drooped heavily earthward. 





‘Tired, little one?” 

She gave of her water most freely 
there. 

The can was a small one, and the 
water did not last for long. 

The woman rose ungracefully to her 
feet, and moved stiffly through the sun 
to the well, and back again with more 
water, after an interval of resting. 

She knelt on the earth beside the bed, 
because it hurt her back to bend so 


far, and breathed the fragrance of the 
hot, moist earth with pleasure. 

It was as though a young mother 
might be kneeling beside a cradle, with 
face close down toward a baby cheek, 
catchirz the perfume of an infant’s 
breath 

But this woman was old, inagile, 
lovely, and poorly garbed——no 
than a withered crone. 

She parted the tangled waxen leaves 
of the nasturtium vines with her fingers, 
turning the flower faces up to hers, 
taking delight in their unsullied beauty. 

She even murmured little, half-inau- 
dible phrases of caressing to them, 


un- 
more 
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But this was not senility, although it 
was true that the blood no longer 
flushed her cheeks with color, that the 
tissue of her flesh had wasted away, 
leaving her features filled with many 
wrinkles, that her hair was sparse and 
gray, and that her hands were talonlike 
and her limbs enfeebled. 

It was merely that these things gave 
an air of incongruity to that passion- 
ate love of color and beauty and grace 
which would have seemed quite natural 
in one of whom beauty and grace were 
themselves a part. 

The woman did not pluck any of the 
flowers. To have done that would have 
been to end their lives. It was not that 
she might kill them that she had coaxed 
them into living. 

Before she rose from among them, 
she wiped her damp forehead with a 
corner of her brown apron, and pushed 
back a few straggling gray hairs beneath 
her brown sunbonnet. When she did 
get up from her stooping position, the 
sudden rush of blood made her giddy, 
and she stood a moment before attempt- 
ing to walk away through the heat to- 
ward the house. 

Two steps led up to a porch around 
the front door, and the porch was a 
small affair, and the sun beat down on 
it scorchingly. But within the house 
the heat was not less stifling. and there 
vas no movement of air. 

The old woman carefully pulled an 
ancient rocking-chair over into the sin- 
gle patch of shadow at one corner of 
the porch. 

The chair was on the verge of fall- 
ing apart, being held together with 
twisted strands of wire and bits of 
string, whose loose ends dangled here 
and there like danger signa’s at the 
weaker joints. 

The woman had learned by ‘ong ex- 
perience just how to adjust her weight 
to this support so as not to break it 
apart. 

She seated herself in it, and sat in 
the patch of shadow, fanning herself 
with an old newspaper. 

To the left, she could see the flame 
and glow of her flowers. Before her, 


a rocky lane led down to the distant 
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yellow ribbon of dust that was the lone- 
ly, seldom-traversed road. 

Suddenly the woman's chair creaked 
alarmingly, and she sat erect, forgetting 
to fan herself with the newspaper, while 
she peered far up the road. 

A cloud of yellow dust had risen 
there, and it floated heavily over across 
the fields. 

Some one was coming down the little- 
used road. 

This was an affair of much interest 
to the lonely old woman. It was most 
unusual for any one to come down that 
road on a hot Sunday afternoon. She 
continued to peer excitedly. 

As this dust disturbance came nearer, 
she could see in front of it here a glint 
of sun-touched brass and there the 
sheen of dark-blue enamel. 

An automobile! This was, indeed, 
an event, 

With an eagerness of wondering spec- 
ulation not unmixed with regret that it 
would soon be gone, she observed its 
progress along the level stretch of road 
beyond the farm. 

To her the car was a sign of wealth 
and power—a token of the ease and 
comfort and convenience that wealth 
alone could bestow; a symbol of the 
gentleness and courtesy that must be 
attributes of such as were not made 
harsh and heedless by the constant 
grind of poverty. 

She indulged in a hundred imaginings 
about this car and those who might be 
in it. Where was it from, and where 
was it going? Who was in it, and where 
did they live, and what did they do, 
these people who did not need to work? 

This woman, whose only happiness 
was in her few simple flowers, tried to 
realize what limitless possibilities for 
the enjoyment of happiness must be 
within the power of those others. 

Suddenly she was seized by a panic 
of astonishment. 

The car had stopped at the entrance 
to the lane! A man and a girl were 
getting out of it. The girl she did not 
know, but the tall form of the man 
she had once seen before. He was the 
owner of this farm for which her son 
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paid rent. They were walking up the 
lane toward the house! 

In a tremble of nervous excitement, 
the woman rose from her rickety chair, 
and hurried inside the house, untying 
the strings of her brown sunbonnet and 
apron as she went. 

She laid these across the foot of her 
wooden bed, and, unbuttoning her gray 
wrapper, stepped out of it as it slipped 
to the floor. She stood a moment in 
her short, striped flannel petticoat of 
faded blue, listening for the possible 
sound of footsteps outside, and then 
hastily took from a nail in the closet 
her best blue calico wrapper and a clean 
blue-checked gingham sunbonnet, which 
she put on and fastened with a trem- 
bling eagerness of haste. 

As she came out on the sunny porch 
again, the man and the girl had reached 
the step. 

“How do you do? 
she welcomed them. 
up and set down? 


How do you do?” 
“Won't you come 
Oh, I must get you 


chairs! Don’t try that one, miss; no 
one can set in that without it break- 
ing but me. I'll get chairs. J have a 
good one.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself. I can 


sit here on the step quite nicely, thank 
you.” 

“Oh, no! J 
good one.” 

Presently the old woman came drag- 
ging a chair out through the doorway. 

And now one for you, sir think 
I have I think—I'll go 
look.” 

She went again within the house, and 
Was gone several moments. At last she 
reappeared, backing slowly across the 
sill with a little low wooden chair. 

*“T—I couldn't find another one, sir— 
a gor nd one. | we 

The man was not there. 

“Mr. Grenville didn’t wait,” explained 
the girl. “He has gone down to look 


have another one—a 


another one 





at the barn. The roof was leaky—or 
something.” 
“Oh, yes—oh, yes! Whenever the 


rain comes—the roof is so old, you see. 
It has been patched. But it is so old.” 
There was a pause. 
The old woman took quick note of 
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the girl’s appearance—her perfectly tail- 
ored tan suit, the collar and cuffs edged 
with pink-and-black silk embroidery ; 
her thin, white, low-necked waist, with 
a little gold pin at the throat, from un- 
derneath which showed the faint flush 
of a pink silk bow across her bosom; 
her black hat and black embroidered 
face veil, and the other veil over the hat 
that fell in a filmy cascade of delicate 
pink about the girl’s shoulders. 

“You're not just pretty, dearie,”’ she 
volunteered, with the bluntness of old 
age, “but you’re more than that. How 
straight you set in that little chair! And 
how firm your shoulders! And then 
the way you hold your head, and the 
look in those brown eyes of yours! 
Are you going to marry—him ?” 

“What a question! Mr. Grenville was 
kind enough to ask me to come down 
with him to see his lower farm. How 
warm it has been! Do you live here 
all alone?” 

“Oh, my son—he’s away to-day. And 
his wife. A good for nothing, that! I 
told him! I told him what she was. 
But no—he would marry her. And her 
with a boy of her own going on seven 
years!” 

“Then she was married before?” 

“Her? Oh, no! Not her! I told 
him what she was! But would he lis- 
ten?” 

“T see,” replied the girl evenly. “How 
> summer has been.” 

She looked with critical disapproval 
over the field of backward corn. 

‘A little more rain——” 

“Rain! Oh, yes, the rain! Don't I 
know? If he had a woman like you'll 
make some man, would things look like 
that? The sun! The rain! Don't I 
know ?” 

“Have you lived here long?” 

“Long? Oh, well—this chair here 
with the string to hold it now, we got 
that the year we come here, my man 
and me, and that was the year before 
the first boy was born; and if he'd lived 
he’d of been thirty-seven now. That 
makes it thirty-eight past, doesn’t it? 

“Thirty-eight years! We had good 
things then, my man and me. This was 
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a good chair. I keep it. Oh, well— 
we're poor. 

“That woman! 

“But I have my chair and my flowers. 
I never pick them. I catch the seeds 
and plant them over. She laughs! Is 
it a‘craziness to love anything clean and 
pretty? I talk to those flowers some- 
times. Well, do I think they hear me? 
But they are clean, and so pure! Like 
nothing so much as a little smooth- 
cheeked baby—vyour first one. Well, 
yes, that first one. You don’t forget. 

“You will know. Oh, yes—those 
proud brown eyes of yours! But you 
will know. 

“Are you going to marry—him?” 

At this moment the girl’s companion 
appeared at the corner of the porch. He 
was older than she, and his hair, 
brushed pompadour, was beginning to 
show gray about his temples. But he 
was tall, though a trifle stooped, and his 
cheeks were ruddy. The lines of his 
face from jaw to cheek bones were firm 
to hardness, and his cold blue eyes held 
no deep lights, just surface shimmer- 
ings. 

As he stepped to the porch smilingly, 
he removed his hat, and, with a bow, 
presented to the girl a great bunch of 
fragile poppies, pungently fragrant 
marigolds, and glowing nasturtiums. 
The stems of the marigolds were long. 
Bits of root even clung to some of 


them. 
“Oh, aren't they lovely! But I’m 
afraid you shouldn’t have—— Oh, no, 


you shouldn't have! They are all she 
had. And I know she must have loved 
them where they were. And in this 
heat they will only die.” 

The woman had risen to show the 
man to the good chair she had first 
brought out, but now she stood, her lips 
trembling slightly, mutely staring out 
at the trampled garden patch, where 
not a flower remained. 

Impulsively the girl rose from her 
little chair. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry—so sorry! If I 
had only known!” 

“What a tableau!’ commented the 
man. “What does it matter? My dear, 
there is nothing too good to be given to 
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you. What else could the flowers hav2 
been there for?” 

The woman turned dully from the 
vision of desecration. After all, this 
girl and this man—they were her guests. 

“It—it’s all right. I’m glad that— 
that they were there for you. They 
were all [ could give. And you're very 
welcome. Won't you set down?” 

The man moved toward the old rock- 
ing-chair. 

“Not that one, sir. 
This one—this is better.” 

“Oh, this is good enough!” 

“Please take the one she offers.’ 

“Why, this one’s all right. Just a 
bit loose hung, but———”’ 

He swung it around with a jerk. 

“But [| know she prizes it, and that 
it will break! Please do as I ask you— 


It won't hold. 


please!” 

With smiling, fatuous obstinacy, he 
seated himself heavily on the old wom- 
an’s chair, and it did buckle beneath 
his weight, finally cracked, and broke 
beyond repair. 

He extricated himself with ill grace, 

“\Vell, now, that’s too bad! But what 
do you hang on to a rickety old thing 
like that for? I'll send you a better 
one.” 

The old woman had cowered up 
against the wall when the chair went 
down. The aching of her heart had 
become actually physical in its intensity. 

The old rocker and the fresh, pure 
flowers—just a minute ago they had 
been still hers; she had been babbling 
of them to this girl; and now! Now? 

And they were her guests, the man 
and this girl. And to guests—gentle- 
ness and courtesy. 

“Tt—it won’t matter,” she answered, 
steadying her voice. “It was so old. 
Yes. But don’t send another one. I 
have this one still. A good one, you 
see. Would you like a glass of water?” 

She turned to the girl. 

“No? Some milk, then, cool from 
the spring house? No? We have so 
little to give.” 

“Ah, but you have given me the love- 
liest flowers in the world!” cried the girl 
impetuously. 

“Oh, the flowers—yes.” 


—— 








THE OLD 


When the man had gone down the 
steps toward the lane, the girl lingered 
behind a moment. 

“Are you going to marry—him?”’ 

The girl glanced pityingly down at 
the withering flowers in her hand. 

“No,” she replied steadily. 

With here a glint of sun-touched 
brass and there the sheen of dark-blue 
enamel, the car preceded a wave of dust 
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little-traversed road, and 


along the 
distant bend and 


passed finally around a 
out of sight. 

The old woman went again into her 
room, carefully hung away in the closet 
her best blue calico wrapper and the 
clean gingham sunbonnet, and then, as 
she was, fell upon her bed, with her 
face buried in the yielding white soft- 
ness of her pillow. 


e- 


SONG PRIMITIVE 


AY comes with a fleet white running of feet 
O’er the rim cf the night’s escarp; 

And the wind of the land with a mighty hand 
From her hair, as the strings of a harp, 

Strikes the chord of light that peals to the height 
On the breath of the mountain borne, 

And rolls down the free, wild surge of the sea, 
In the prima! anthem of morn. 


The forest wakes, and the windflower shakes 
From its raptured rest by the rill, 

While with somber tread, o’er the mountain head, 
Come the pines down the granite hill 

Where the dark winds flock to the shepherd rock 
In the pasture of storms—to the lea, 

Through the crumbling walls of the white mist halls, 


To the 


risen blue of the sea. 


And my pulses beat with a life complete 


As J leap with a cry 


from the sod, 


And my soul is a stringéd harp that shall ring 


From under 
With a mighty song, 
All the year’s white ] 


shall thunder back d 


The Song of my 


It 


And I laugh, and I pray, 


lo 


the fingers of God, 
till the echoes thr ng 


ath to the spring; 


wn the world-long track— 
Wandering! 


and I follow the day, 


"Neath the wind of the dawn unfurled. 
Through the leagues of pine to the white sea wine, 
Down the sounding shore of the world. 


Oh, thou my way, 


my harp of day, 


My woman-earth in spring! 


My lowe. 


my quest, my waking 


rest, 


Wy end of journeying! 

Thou mist of moon, my wind at noon, 
Thou waters’ melody, 

And starlit stills among my hills, 


Wy morning—on—the—sea! 


CONSTANCE SKINNER. 








ZN her new book, “The Mar- 
riage Portion,” published by 
Small, Maynard & Co., Mrs 
H. A. Mitchell Keays gener- 
ously permits us to gaze upon 
the conjugal life of a group of pro- 
fessors in the most important university 
in America, and observe the action and 
reaction upon their lives of the person- 
ality of one Adela. 

If there is any moral to the book, it 
most be that the marital estate is diffi- 
cult for the college professor, and there- 
fore to be avoided. But it also em- 
bodies other elements of instruction. 

Carefully and painstakingly, the au- 
thor undertakes to show just how cul- 
ture is regarded in select academic 
circles—that is, negligently, with a dilet- 
tante detachment, with the air of ignor- 
ing it outwardly while inwardly cher- 
ishing it. This, we are led to infer, is 
the correct ideal of culture; yet some- 
how it fails. The professors wear their 
rarefied culture a trifle self-consciously, 
proudly, and yet miserably sure that the 
eyes of the world are upon them. 

The heroine, Adela, is the chill, pale, 
near-emancipated type; and almost 
equally so is Julian Ware, who is merely 
an unimportant, exotic young woman in 
trousers. But they fit in well with the 
entire group of anzmic sensualists. The 
characters frequently accuse each other 
of being Puritans at heart, and the read- 
er is tempted to wonder whether to be 
a Puritan is to discuss sex frequently 
as a “problem” and a “question,” and 





to analyze, and analyze, and analyze, 
instead of living. 

After dwelling for a season among 
these morbid and degenerate seekers 
after “life” and “knowledge,” one closes 





the book, content, like St. Paul, to be 
a fool. 
ee 


J. M. Barrie is quoted as saying that 
a new novel by Leonard Merrick 1s one 
of the events of the year, and nine times 
out of ten this, in our opinion, is cor- 
rect. 

“The Position of Peggy,” published 
by Mitchell Kennerley, however, is the 
tenth book which is distinctly not an 
“event,” for it is a sordid tale, dealing 
with sordid and uninteresting people, 
is quite lacking in that individual and 
gay wit so characteristic of most of the 
other Merrick stories, and in the end 
shows, cynically enough, the triumph of 
inefficiency over merit. 

One is rather inclined to regret the 
fact that Mr. Merrick evidently wrote 
the book with “a purpose,” namely, to 
depict the misery of stage life in Eng- 
land, the almost hopeless chance of rec 
ognition unless the actor has money of 
his own, or well-nigh incredible luck, the 
poor pay, the indifference to ability. 

Peggy is a pretty, ordinary little cock- 
ney, with no aptitude for her profes- 
sion, and becomes engaged to a very de- 
cent and capable young fellow named 
Totham, whose efforts to become an 
actor and then a playwright are attended 
with indifferent success. They struggle 
along until a famous playwright dis- 
covers in Peggy the exact type he needs 
for a certain part in his new play, and 
patiently drills her into it. She makes 
a hit, becomes an acknowledged London 
favorite, and, of course, throws Totham 
overboard. 

Mr. Merrick shows such a savage and 
ironical scorn for “the superficial op- 
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FOR BOOK LOVERS 


timism that is always welcome” that he 
is rather depressing, and one’s thoughts 
turn longingly to the delightful and 
sophisticated nonsense of “Conrad.” 


ey er SH 


“The Heart of Life,” published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., is Pierre De Coul- 
vain’s latest book, in which she gives 
us the usual bulk of manuscript, with 
the usual slender thread of a story. 
Condensation seems utterly impossible 
for her. But one would have to be 
extremely hypercritical to cavil at that. 
Though she is a supreme egotist, her 
delicacy gives her book a_ peculiar 
charm. 

In all of the innumerable dialogues, 
the second person’s function is merely 
to draw out Pierre De Coulvain, to pro- 
vide her with an excuse for giving ut- 
terance to views upon every subject un- 
der the sun—views in the main wise, 
witty, original, and stimulating to the 
imagination of the reader. She pro- 
vokes a train of thought and sets his 
ideas flowing. 

The love story concerns a charming 
and modern young Frenchwoman and 
her husband, from whom she has been 
divorced. The author divines that, in 
spite of their separation, the young 
couple still love each other, and there- 
fore undertakes to play the part of the 
finally succeeds in 


peacemaker, and 


bringing about a reconciliation between 
the estranged lover 

But, although thev are verv attrac- 
tive voung persons, the attention of the 
reader is not focused upon them. It 


is the author who holds the center of 
the stage from the time the curtain goes 
up until it descends, to the reader's en- 
tire satisfaction. 


es et 


“Christopher,” by Richard Pryce, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is 


a novel far above the average. \Ve are 
given to understand that this is Mr. 


Pryce’s first book, and it is a pleasure 
to give it the warm welcome which it 
deserves, for there is in it none of the 
crudity of the amateur. 
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So far as the story is concerned, 
there is nothing very remarkable about 
it; the story, indeed, is quite subordi- 
nated to the characterization, the charm, 
the mature and mellow observation, and 
the humor which pervades it. 

Christopher is a most attractive 
young fellow, and we have plenty of 
time to become acquainted with him, in- 
asmuch as we are introduced to him 
at the moment of his birth on the high 
seas. 

All of the other characters, particu- 
larly Granny Exeter and Grandmother 
Herrick, are more than usually interest- 
ing, because they are individual and 
original, and in their delineation show 
Mr. Pryce’s sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

eH He SH 


“Janey,” published by Henry Holt & 
Co., is Inez Haynes Gilmore’s latest 
book. 

We are told on the cover that “Janey” 
is a book primarily for parents, but that 
it is open also to grandparents and 
young folks. The statement is inade- 
quate, for it is a story calculated to sat- 
isfy the tastes of the general reader 
without distinction of age or class. 

Janey herself is a perfectly natural 
and normal little girl, and goes through 
the usual adventures of childhood, the 
usual interests and curiosities. How 
these interests and curiosities are either 
baffled or gratified is the theme of the 
book. Each chapter, depicting a stage 

Janey’s advancing development, is, 
however, a separate story in itself. 

The book is unique as a book of 
children’s stories. Miss Gilmore seems 
to possess the gift of understanding 
with respect to childhood psychology, 
and without effort opens the eyes of her 
readers to the wonders of that human 
fairyland where everything is possible 
and everythin,; is plausible. It is a 
world of romance, but entirely different 
from the grown-up idea of romance, 
and even of more intense reality. 

The story is told with a wit and spar- 
kle, and that straightforward simplicity 
of narration that is a natural gift be- 
cause it is spontaneous. 
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Another new book by Leonard Mer- 
rick is published by Mitchell Kennerley 
under the title, “The Actor Manager.” 

He has written more amusing stories 
than this, but none in which he has car- 
ried his analysis of temperament and 
motive so far or to such inevitable con- 
clusions. 

Royce Oliphant is a young actor and 
dramatist who cherishes tenaciously the 
idea of becoming an actor manager, not 
of the ordinary type, and he voices his 
convictions in a manner so pertinent to 
the hour as to make them worth quot- 
ing: “It seems to me that the stage 
might teach as high a lesson as the pul- 
pit, that it might be the loudest, greatest 
voice in all the world, more powerful 
than the church, for the church is pre- 
cept and the stage is action, more inti- 
mate than the sister arts, because it 
speaks in a simpler tongue. And it 
should be art—but art is revelation.” 

The story is the realization of Oli- 
phant’s dream and the forces in his life 
which turn that dream to dust and 
ashes. Unfortunately he marries, and 
in his wife, Blanche Ellerton, Mr. Mer- 
rick gives a picture of the selfish, grasp- 
ing, beautiful actress, who neither cares 
for, nor comprehends, her husband’s 
ideals, but who will sacrifice them to 
any extent to obtain money to exploit 
herself and further her social ambitions. 
His final refusal any longer to comply 
with her demands enrages her, and at 
last she frees him by eloping with a 
wealthy man. 

*- *& & 


“The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet,” 
by Burton E. Stevenson, published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., is a rather gruesome 
detective story about an exquisite cab- 
inet which, before its secrets are discov- 
ered, scatters death impartially among 
innocent and guilty. 

It is the counterpart of one which 
adorns the Salle Louis XIV. in the 
Louvre, but is supposed to be the orig- 
inal built at the order of Madame De 
Montespan. Of course, it has secret 


drawers, belonging to a lady with so 
many secrets of her own and others. 
One of the drawers is fitted with a 
mechanism which, when it is opened, 
pierces the hand and deposits two drops 
of the deadliest poison of the Medicis. 
Both of these drawers—there are two 
—contain articles of immense value, 
one, the love letters of a beautiful du- 
chesse which she must recover, and the 
other, the famous diamonds of a Rus- 
sian grand duke, stolen from him by the 
greatest criminal in France. The cab- 
inet is sent by mistake to an innocent 
collector in New York, and the French 
rogue, Crochard, follows to claim it. 
Pigot, France’s cleverest detective, fol- 
lows, and in New York the duel be 
tween them is fought out. The fact that 
Crochard wins leads us to believe that 
this story is the first of a series, for 
certainly the greatest detective of 
France cannot be permanently balked. 


ee 


Important New Books. 


“The Big Fish,” H. B. Marriott Watson, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Postmaster,” Joseph C. Lincoln, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“Through the Postern Gate,” Florence 
Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

“The Green Vase,” William R. Castle, 
junior, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Sentence of Silence,” Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, Moffat, Yard & Co 

“The Man in Lonely Land,” Kate Lang- 
ley Bosher, Harper & Brothers. 

“The Prison Without a Wall,” Ralph 
Straus, Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Unknown Woman,” Anne War- 
wick, John Lane Co, 

“The Promised Land,” Mary  Antin, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

“The Mystery of No. 17,” J. Stover Clous- 
ton, Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“The White Waterfall,” James Francis 
Dwyer, Doubleday, Page & Co, 

“Country Neighbors,” Susan Taber, Duf- 
field & Co. 

“Jaconetta Stories,” Fannie Heaslip Lea, 
Sturgis & Walton Co. 

“The Butterfly House,” Mary E, Wilkins 
Freeman, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Under Trail,” Anna Alice Chapin, 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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|‘ occurs to us upon looking it over that 

if we had started out to put together an 
AINSLEE’S that would illustrate the heroism 
of women, we could not have improved upon 
this present number. “The House-and-gar- 
den Woman” of Nalbro Bartley and the 
heroine of Margaret 3urrous Martin's 
Never a Welsher” both possess, in differ- 
that calm, fortitude that 
is the mother of all courage, 
The Little Maid” of Marie Van Vorst is 
imbued with the same imstincts. That this 
distinctly -feminine quality seldom 
and never asks for the recognition and ap- 
plause accorded mere courage is proof of 
the purity of its motives. 


A 


MAIDEN IN DISTRESS,” by Anna 

Alice Chapin, is the initial story of 
several to be built around the same charac 
ters. This gives us three unusually attrac- 
tive series running in AINSLEE’s at the 
time. The second episode in the history of 
this fascinating light-fingered lady of Miss 
“A Question of Duty"— 
not the sort that is for- 
entertainment, 
Marquis” series 


ent forms, patient 


masculine 


receives 


same 


Chapin’s is called 
ustomhouse duty, 
ever interfering with 


In the fourth of “The 








Andrew Soutar’s modern knight of chivalry 
a most surprising adventure b« of 

The | with the Auburn Hair.” 
You have read in the present um the 
second of Margaretta Tuttle’s new “Nadine 


Carson” stories. If we are unable to give 
vou the third in the August issue it will be 
Mrs. Tuttle has been very busy 
weaving the earlier “Nadine” 
brought her sudden 
prominence, 


because 
series, which 
literary 


Worldly 


such 
novel “Her 


into 
into a 


Goods” is the title of it, and the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, who publish the book, 
have given it a dress that Nadine Carson, 
herself, must approve of. 


The same house, by the way, has issued 
permanent form “The Broken Bell,” Marie 
Van Vorst’s exquisite Italian romance, which 
also appeared in AINSLEE’s. 


 dferen do for a_hot-weather number,’ 
means among the editors of many maga- 
zines that a story barely reaches the standard 
of one of their poorest issues; they wouldn’t 
think of printing it in any of the fall num- 
bers when they are putting their best feet 
forward with a view to enticing subscrip- 
tions for the coming year. With AINSsLEE’s, 
on the other hand, “it'll do for a hot-weather 
is one of the highest commenda- 
tions that a could have. To use a 
Hibernianism, we believe that a story in 
August must be better than a story in De- 
cember in order to be as good. Fiction is 


” 
number 
story 


food for the mind, and summer fiction 
should be like summer food: light and 
dainty and served in its most appetizing 
form. Bearing all this in mind we believe 


August AINSLEE’S 
number.” 


that we have prepared an 
that ‘will do for a hot-weather 


oe 


| pee of all there is the novelette, “The 
Eternal Two,” by Marie Conway Oem- 
ler. It is told with delightful delicacy and 
charm that make one of the 
in the world the very newest. We 


oldest stories 
can imag- 


ine but two classes of people who will not 


fall under its spell: those who do not read 


it, and those who cannot read. 


[ypical of the dozen short stories that will 
ake August seem less like August is “Ruth 
in Exile,” a fresh, breezy romance with an 


irrepressible American for its hero. It is 
by P. G. Wodehouse, who will be remem- 
bered as the author of such sprightly nov- 
elettes in AINsLer’s as “The Prince and 
Betty” and “The Intrusions of Jimmy.” 
Robert E. MacAlarney contributes “Duke 
Probation Cop.” The duke, one 
littering Har- 
dis- 


Rafferty, 
of the 
vard 
pleasure of his paternal source of 
and finds himself penniless in New 
a girl in it, of 


nuggets of the 


most g 


“gold coast,” suddenly incurs the 
revenue, 


York 


There’s course, who—— 
But the name of the tells as much as 
the rest of it as is fair to Mr. MacAlarney, 


Marrying for a title is common enough 


story 
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among American women, if we are to believe 
But when the title married 
“Mrs.”—weill, 


the newspapers. 
for happens to be a plain 
that’s a different story. And it’s a 
edly “different” story that Humphreys Hume 
has given us in “The Prefix of Patricia.” 
Herman Whitaker, who wrote “The Flirt” 
in this issue, contributes one of his charm- 


} 
1, 
tl 


decid 


ing Mexican love tales, full of the warmt 
and color of its setting. “The Miracle” is 
its title. 

The stage story, “Rydal as Cyrano,” by 
W. Carey Wonderly, is in some degree a 
modern version of the story of the orig- 
inal Cyrano. It’s a tale that is able to re- 
of its charm even when trans- 


tain much 


planted to the glare and bu 


of Broad- 





way. 
Characteristic 
Smith and Frank Condon 


stories by F. Berkele 


also furnish 


buoyancy to the number. 


[' must not be imagined, however, that this 

coming AINSLEe’s is all fluff and sparkle; 
that it is lacking in There is a 
big, powerful romance of Alaska, by Wil- 
liam Slavens McNutt, for one thing. Then 
Nalbro Bartley has written another of those 


backbone. 
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dramatic stories of the Philippines that have 
been attracting so muc “The 


Trouble Man” is, in our opinion, one of the 


h attention. 
very best of them. 

We are often asked by writers, “What sort 
of stories Alice 
Garland Steele has indirectly given us a par 
tial answer to this difficult question in a 
light but significant tale called “The Mir 


does AINSLEE’S want?” 


It comes very close to being the ideal 
certain type, and we 


ror.” 
AAINSLEE’sS story of a 
commend it to those who are trying to find 
who 


out what we want, as well as to those 


entertainm 





read for 


5 la coming installment of his reminis- 
cences leads Frederick Townsend Mar- 
London and 


the triumphal 


tin through his first visit to 
Paris, incidentally 
entry into the English capital of the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, and the funerals 
of Napoleon IIL, and Victor Hugo. A chap 


Reminiscences of 





recalli 


ter devoted to “Random 
Paris” contains several amusing anecdotes of 
life in the French metropolis, 

\ good AINSLEE’s, this 


even good enough to “do for a hot-weatler 


‘oming one; ves 


a 
lumber, 
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No. 14 Pocket 
KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. 
ps casi : y coat pock 
Snap, it is fully extended and in focus. Snap, the pic- 


ture is made. Snap and it’s closed again. 

Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, accurate shutter; day- 
light loading, of course. Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 
grain leather. Kodak quality in every detail. Loads for twelve expos- 
ures. Pictures 2% x 4% inches. Price $12.00. 


Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00. Brownie Cameras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 to $12.00. 
All are fully described in the Kodak catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuestTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Hiawatha 
and 
Minnehaha 





“As unto the bow 
the cord is, 
So unto the man 
is woman.” 





“So unto the feast is 

Nabisco”—for Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers are the 
perfect dessert confection, 
adding the necessary touch 
of completiontosimple meal 
or elaborate repast. These 
exquisite sweets are to be 
served with fruits, ices, 
sherbets, beverages and all 
desserts. In ten cent tins— 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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PLUM 


BING 


HE noise of flushing has 

been reduced to a mini- 

mum in Mott’s "Silentis" 
and "Silento" Closets. 





Running water cannot be 
further silenced and still pro- 
duce a sanitary flush. 


In the "Silentis" and "Silento 
Closets, the bowls and seats are 
extra large. They represent the 
highest type of quiet action 
closets. 


A special booklet on quiet- 
acting closets will be mailed 
upon request. 


Modern Write for “‘Modern Plumb- 
Plumbing ing,’’ an 80-page_ booklet 

which gives information about 
every form of modern bathroom equipment. 
It shows 24 model bathroom interiors, ranging 
from $73 to $3,000. Sent on request with 
4 cents for postage. 


Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works 


1828 EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMAC? 1912 
FirrH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH ST., NEw York 
WORKS AT TRENTON, N, J. 
PRANCHES:—Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit. Minneapolis, 
Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver. San Francisco, San Antonio, 
Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore. ), Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, O., 

Kansas City, Salt Lake City. 
CANADA:——Mott Company, Limited, 138 Bleury Street, Montreal. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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BRAIN 


Popular Educational Food Campaign 
Striking Effects of Different Foods 


q w Brainy Diet System was originated by S. Leppel, the 
PB ne Rig ry a sclenee based on Dr. Bellows’ standard work “The 
Philosophy of Eating.”’ 

YOU probably know something of the effects of different 
foods. For instance, an excess of starchy (paste making) foods 
produces sluggishness, dull, splitting headaches, law” of memory 
and concentration, drowsiness and inertia. A change to diges- 
tible brainy foods, such as suitable meats, dairy produce, tish 
and game will produce a marked improvement. An excess of 
visciu foods, such as eggs, cream, butter, cheese, etc., causes 
catarrh, which frequently results in deafness and other com- 
; plaints. Irritating or —— elements, such as table walt, soda 

water, and some other drug-store beverages, and certain elements 

G. H. BRINKLER of foods, cause kidney yew bladder® troubles. Some foods 

Food Expert specially affect the liver or the heart or the lungs and skin, 

according to the nature of the food. Accumulated waste, de- 

posits of foreign elements and poisons from wrong combinations of foods cause diseases; 

right foods cure. Diseases supposed to be incurable and to bear no relation to foods and 

some diseases uselessly treated by surgery have yielded to the new dietary treatment. 
I CAN TEACH YOU TO CURE YOURSELF. 

One group of foods, such as lean tender fresh meat, game, poultry, fish, curdled 
custard, curd cheese, apples, lemons, tomatoes, cucumbers, rice, bread, etc., when rightly 
combined and proportioned, generates great vitality and magnetism. Another group, in- 
cluding game, poultry, whites of eggs, almonds, pears, asparagus, spinach, celery, etc., is 
productive of superior intelligence and psychic development. Another group is chiefly 
productive of strong nerves, moral strength, presence of mind, strong eyes, an even 
temper and the strong will power which underlies success. 

Undesirable foods, such as pork pies, bacon, rich and spiced dishes, grocers’ cheese 
alcohol, coffee, etc., make one irritable, violent tempered and even immoral; and still 
others, such as tea and wrong quantities of fatty, starchy and sweet foods, make one 
nervous, shy and low spirited and lead to premature old age, 

Whites of eggs are the elixir of life for the toothless and aged. 

Dried peaches and apricots are stimulating, Society ladies who use such refreshments 
instead of the usual cake and tea will make themselves vivacious and attractive at will. 

Juicy fresh fruit cools the blood and soothes the body. It is especially suited to 
those who interview their clients and to whom an even temperament is an asset. 

Green grapes on account of their action upon the liver are conductive to brilliancy 
in speaking and writing provided that strong brainy meals have previously been taken. 

<nowing something about these effects, would you not like to know all about the 
influence of foods in your own case and for your own ambitions? No subject is more 
yn naa strikes home more closely to your own welfare, and the welfare of 
your family. 

No technical terms, such as “proteids,” “carbo-hvdrates,” etc., are used. No foods 
for sale. No fasting, exercising nor drugs are required. FULL NOURISHMENT IS 
ESSENTIAL, 


. 
To Increase or to Reduce Weight 

Thin people after strengthening their nerves and digestive power by suitable brainy 
foods increase their weight by the proper use of cereal foods Similarly in combination 
with simple exercises women can develop the neck, chest and arms. 
; One chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, unable to exercise, took correct combina- 
tions of ordinary daily foods and reduced over 150 pounds, gaining strength with firmness 
of flesh and losing rheumatism. 


Eczema, other skin troubles, and all blood diseases yield to suitable diet. 


oo . 
A Few Opinions 
“Your criticism of osteopathy, physical culture, Fletcherism and fasting, in Rooklet 


No. 2, is enlightening. Your recipe in Booklet No. 3, for clear complexion, bright eyes 
and alert brain, is worth dollars to every one.” 


“Your little books eliminated chronic catarrh from my system in about three weeks. 
To put it weakly, I was astonished.” ; 

_“My brain_power and general efficiency have been doubled this year by selecting 
brainy foods. I have made a fortune in real estate and the credit is honestly yours.” 
‘ He he government should investigate and teach the Brainy Diet System for the good 
o 1e nation. 


Send ten cents for mailing. Send addresses of sick friends to— 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept.41 G, Washington, D. C. 


Memorize this address to give to friends in urgent need, 
33 Wire BRINKLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. -G@o 
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Four booklets 
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TO CURE 


themselves: 


1. The New Brainy Diet 
2. Diet versus Drugs 
3. Effects of Foods 


4. Key to Longevity 
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What a Handsome Couple ! 


Perhaps you yourself have envied the rounded 


beauty of such figures as these—graceful, well-developed, splendidly 
healthful—you see them at every bathing beach—admired by all. 


Perhaps you dread to don your bathing suit 
because of your own painful thinness—you 
wonder bitterly why you are thin—you eat 
good food and plenty of it—but somehow you 
can’t gain flesh—why is it? 

You are thin doubtless because the flesh-pro- 
ducing elements in your food pass away from 
your body instead of being retained to build it up 

-your system lacks the power of proper assim- 
ilation—a dozen meals a day will not increase 
your weight—they will only add to the loss. 

You need something to stop this waste— 
you need Sargol. 

SARGOL combines with the sugars, starches, 
fats and albumenoids in your food in such a 
way that they are readily absorbed by the blood 


THE SARGOL COMPANY 


400-U HERALD BUILDING, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


and carried to the parts of the body where they 
are most needed to nourish and build it up. 

As your semi-starved body gains in flesh 
and rounds out to its normal beautiful propor- 
tions you will find yourself improving wonder- 
fully in looks, in vitality and in vigor. 

It costs you nothing to prove our statements. 


FREE—50c. PACKAGE—FREE 

If we did not feel that Sargol would help you 
we would not offer this full-size package, for 
which your druggist would charge you 50c. Cut 
out the corner coupon and return it to us today , 
with your name and address—try this won- 
derful flesh builder that has made thou- 
sands of men and women heavier, 74 
healthier and happier. Ps 


P FREE 
/Z SARGOL 
A COUPON 


What a Prominent Physician Says About Sargol Fs 


I have prescribed Sargol and am exceedingly satisfied with results. 
tains all the essentials for flesh forming, is of high value in most 
malnutrition, thus assuring a rapid recovery from all wasting dise 

Chemical tests prove it to be free from all narcotics or poison, 4 


DR. HARE CUDDY 


Formerly Hon, Staff Physician, St. Luke's Hospital, P 
4 


Michigan. 


THIS CERTIFICATE 
is good for one regular 

0c. package of Sargol if 
“mailed to The Sargol Com- 
i pany, 400-U Herald Building, 

Binghamton, New York, 


7 
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Trait asichness Rr 


OTHERSILL’S alter pear tests, is now offici- 
M ally adopted by practically all the Great Lakes 

and New York Steamship Companies running 
south and many Transatlantic lines, 

Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demon- 
stration of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea 
and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement 
from leading papers and such people as Bishop Taylor 
Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers 
and professional men. Letters from personages of 
international renown—people we all know—together 
with much valuable information are contained in an 
attractive booklet, which will be sent free_upon receipt 
of your name and address, 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50c¢ box 
is sufficient for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Trans- 
atlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or 
will obtain it for you from his wholesaler. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine, send direct to the 
Mothersill Remedy Co., 351 Scherer Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


Please 


PREVENTED 





mention this magazine 


Travel With Luxury This Summer On The New City of Detroit I!I 





Largest Side-Wheel Steamer ia the World 


Running between Detroit and Buffalo 
This new $1,500,000 liner has 600 staterooms, 25 parlors with baths, 
electric fans, hot and cold running water, )semi-parlors with pri- 
vate toilets, verandas, telephones in every stateroom, Palm court 
with fountain; Marie Antoinette Drawing Room for the ladic-; 
comfortable lounge for men, and all the conveniences and luxuries 
of a first-class hotel, 
“The Water Way” Daily Service Between Buffalo, 

Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac Island 
the most delightful way between these and other points on the 
Great Lakes, Plan your vacation to inclide a trip on these han 
some steamers, Use them on business trips, Freedom and privacy 
during the day; perfect rest at night. 
D. & C. SAFETY APPLIANCES. 

Marconi Wireless System, life boats and life rafts sufficient for reg 
passengers, automatic sprinkling system, two fire walls, double bot 
nine water tight compartments, fire and boat drill four times each 
week, powerful search light, watchmen patrol the decks constantly 
50% more life saving equipment than prescribed by Government regu 
lations. Not a passenger lost in 35 years, 
Your Kallroad Tiekets are Good on D. & C, 
Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland, either way, 
railroads for principal citie For illustrated booklet, rates, tin 
tables and map of Great Lakes, write, including 2 cent stamp, to 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
51 WAYNE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


Pauw H. McMutan, Pres 
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| Hotel Casishad | 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Where could be found a more delightful 
place to spend your vacation ? 


MOTORING 


DRIVING come 


| 
| 


The hotel is one of the most complete 
in the country, equipped with all modern 
improvements. Rooms may be had either 
singly oren suite, w ith or without private 
bath. No better table could be desired. 
Daily products and vegetables in season 
from neighboring farms. On the main 
automobile route, New York to Montreal. 
Magnificent state roads in all directions. 

For further information and illustrated 
booklet, please address 

J. THOMAS RUSSELL 


connected with Granliden 
Sunapee, N. H. and Dewey 
Hotel, Washington, D.C, 


Formerly Hotel, 


ake 


| | : 

HOTEL CARLSBAD 
| 
IL 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN 






Largest S.S.Co, in the World. 
Over400 1,210,000 
SHIPS TONS 











on the palatial 
cruising steamship 


Cleveland 


17,000 TONS 
From New York November 9,1912 
From San Francisco Feby. 27, 1913 


110 Days $650 and up 

Including all secessary expenses 
aboard and ashore, railway, hotel, 
shore excursions, carriages, guides, 
fees, etc. 


Write for beautifully illustrated booklet 


containing full information. 


Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


Norway, North Cape 
Spitzbergen 
8 CRUISES FROM HAMBURG 
During June, July «14 August 


Duration from 14 to 16 days. Cost 
up. By the large cruising ships 


Victoria Luise 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie 
and Meteor 


Vacation 
Cruises 


June to October 
JAMAICA Round Trip $75 
PANAMA CANAL *p22* $115 


By the Popular 


“Prinz” Steamers 
OF OUR ATLAS SERVICB 


























Write for booklet of any cruise 


Hamburg-American Line 

41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts. 

burgh,Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco. 











































“What y Doin 
Now, Bill?” 


You don’t have to ask that question 
of a trained man, because you know 
his position is a permanent one—that 
he is not at the mercy of conditions 
that affect the untrained man. 


You can always be sure of a good position 
and a good salary if you have the special 
training that puts and keeps you in demand. 
The International Correspondence Schools 
will bring special training to you, no matter 
where you live, or how little spare time or 
spare cash you have. 


To learn how the I. C. S. can help you, 
and how you can easily qualify for success in 
your chosen occupation, mark and mail the at- 
tached coupon today. Doing so costs you 
only the postage. You assume no obligation. 
Do it NOW 













INTERNATIONAL COI CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS is 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 

],= txplain, without further obligation on my part, al 

I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 































Electrical Engineer Civil Service 
Elec. Lighting Supt. | Bookkeeping 

|] Te sonnene Expert Stenography & Lee 
Archi Window Trimmin 

| Building "Contractor Show Card W riting 
Architectural Draftsman Lettering and Sign Painting 
Structural Engineer J Advertising 

] Concrete Construction Commereial iifstracing | 
Mechan, Engineer Industrial Designing 

| Mechanical Draftsman Comme Law i 
Civil Engineer Teacher 
Mine Superintendent English Branches 

| Stationary Engineer | Poultry Farming 
renee & Steam Fitting Agricultare Spanish 

| Gas Engines Chemist Freneb 
Automobile Running Salesman 

Ie, Present Occupation 





Street and No. 
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» ESPONDING to the call fpr fire 
indemnity the progress of The 
_ Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

‘/ up the ladder of increasing 
usefulness has been _ steady and per- 
sistent, 


Its payments to policy holders as 
well as the volume of its business 
have grown from the small beginnings 
of a century ago to figures unequalled 
in the history of fire insurance. 


It has withstood the shock of great 
disasters including the largest loss by a 
single conflagration ever paid by a fire 
insurance company. 

Chicago, Oct. 8, 1871 -|- |- $1,933,562 
Boston, Nov: 9, 1872 -- - - 485,315 
Baltimore, Feb. 8, 1904 - - 1,331,556 
San Francisco, April 18, 1906 10,276,500 
When next you need 


fire insurance 


Insist on the Hartford 
Agents Everywhere 












NGER BICYCLES 


\ Have imported roller chains, ee and pedals; New 
i Departure Coaster- Brakes and ; Puncture Proof 
cee highest grade pte nn an many advanced 


leatures possessed by no other is. Guaranteed S$ yrs. 
| FACTORY PRICES sss" 7-0". 


eels. vow bee youd Ree 5 Re $1? up. A few 


106 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL “ss: ¢2,22: 


Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price untit you get our big new catal< 
L, om Special prices anda marvelous new offer. A postal 
TWh. lami Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
heels, lamps, parts, sundries, A: alf usué al prices. 
Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing our Bec tires and sundries. Write today 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-110 CHicAcO 




























Expert Auto Knowledge 
For the owner or driver. Everything about the car 
from hood to tires. Every feature of driving and 
repairing. Practical instruction by recognized ex- 
perts in all departments. Makes you boss of the 
car and reduces cost of up-keep. Learn at 
home, For full particulars write today. 
ternational | 


Box 1199U, ee Pa. 
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has stirred the typewriter world to a mle It tells about 
the high prices on typewriters, d rebuilts rer the 
value of second-hands, Tells you how sou can get a 

standard Visible typewriter at a price never he ard of beture, 
how you can pay a little each month, how you ean Rap ta it on 
trial without deposit. Just write “Send the book t'sfree. It 
is wonderfully interesting, even if you are not in the nua ket, 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 166 P.T. No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY 


by giving him The Boys’ Magazine. 
You could not give him a greater pleas- 
ure or a stronger influence for wood, 


WALTER CAMP 


me of the able Amerte mn writers 
and acknowledg » be _ foremost 
suthority on Atiile ‘ 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


ch issue of this suet mere mag ‘gear 











= te nil d with clean, fascinating stories 
and instructive articles vail of inte nse 
EDITED BY WALTER CAMP interest to every live boy. Depart- 











ments devoted to the Boy Seouts of 
America, Electricity, seokanion, Athletics otography, Car- 
pentry, Stamps and ¢ A new handsome cover in colors 
each month, Beautifully ‘jlustrated throu 


SPECIAL OFFER != 


For only 50c. we will send you The Boys’ Magazine for 
six months, AND a copy of “4 

most useful and practical bo i si 

you ever read, “Fifty Sars her 
Boys to Earn Money,” AND this 
splendid baseball glove, This 
glove is made by one of the fore- 
most American manuf vcturers 
of finest tan leather felt 
padded, web thumb and decp 
pocket. 





















Send in your order to-day. 
Your subscription will be 
entered at once and the book 
and baseball glove will be 
sent to you by return mail. 
SATISFACTION, OR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Address, The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
810 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


| THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10c. a copy, 
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ROCHESTER 
OPTICAL CO 



















It’s keeping many a | 
vacation record. 


Let it keep yours. 


For ease of loading 
For simple operation 
For pictures of 


° 
quality — use the 
The Premo catalogue describes this wonderfully simple 


daylight loading film system in detail, shows how it may be 
developed by the sure tank system, and in addition describes 
all of the famous Premo Film and Plate cameras, ranging in 
price from $1.50 to $150.00, 


Get a copy at the dealer's to-day or write us to send it to 


FILM PACK ff "= 
Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co, Rochester, N. Y. 


























Join a Band! 


Wwevll A BIG BOOK FREE 


Send 
which gives the lowest prices on reliable 
instruments, and also a wealth of information 7 
upon the formation and successful conduct 
of a band. This book is invaluable. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. WRITE TODAY. 


LYON & HEALY, 27-70 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 












Substitutes 
for Diamonds 





Every business man and woman should ay a typewrit- 
ert. You oan learn to master a typewriter at 
me through 1. C. 5. help. Course covers every branch 
f typewriter work— from keyboard to public office and 
iw work. This is the last word on typewriting, andisthe 
way by which you can most quickly and surely beogme ss 
proficient. For free descriptive booklet, write = 
International Correspondence Schools 
X 1199T, Scranton, Pa, 



























Send ies FREE Catalog! 
showing wonderful White Val- 
ley Gems in Rings (Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s), Scarf Pins, Studs, 
Brooches, Necklaces, Cuff But- 
tons, Lockets, Earrings—100 differ- 
ony Spe and styles. 

lass, not paste, not any 
kind i of imitation, but beautiful, | 
splendid goms. (White Sapphires 
chemic: “a produced. 

Look like finest diamonds, Will 
scratch file, and cut glass. Stand 
acid test. Famous society women 
substitute White Valley Gems for | 
real diamonds—or wear the two j 
together confidently. } 

4 solid gold mountings. 25- | 








New Typewriter 


$ Built by a mechanical wizard. Has only 250 
parts. to 3700 
t SBA. 


stig: 


Other machines have 1700 
This sensational simplicity is the secret of the un 







heard-of selling price of $18 It’s built in famous 
Eliiott-Fisher Billing Machine factory and sold on a 
money-back-unless-satiasfied-guaranty. 26,000 in use. 
The Bennett $18 Portable Typewriter 
does work of high-priced ma- We can use a 
chines. Every big improve- Be “t ‘ew more year Guaranty Certificate with 
ment: Visible be yy nnett live agents each gem. Ring measure sent with 
standard ° catalog. Will send any article in | 
book CG. O. D.—express prepaid— | 
subject to examination—or by reg- 
istered mail on receipt of pric® 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO, | 
506 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. | © 
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NO FEAR OF 





CUTICURA 
Soap and Ointment 


Are priceless for sun- 
burn, itchings, chaf- 
ings, bites and stings, 
and for maintaining the 
beauty and purity of 
skin, hair and hands. 


mm Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
i) where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address *‘Outicura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston, 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 








Every Sick Person 
Should Have This Book 
We Mail It Free 


(j= of the most prominent 
business men in America, 
reading the advertising on 
OXYDONOR for years, be- 
came convinced of its merit 
and purchased two of these 
wonderful instruments. 





He found OXYDONOR ful- 
filled every claim, so far as he called upon it. 
Wondering if every OX YDONOR were the same, 


he spent one entire year in investigating the experience of 
other owners of OXYDONOR,. The results were so convinc- 
ing that he forwarded them to us in the hope that by their 
publication and circulation in book form they would be the 
means of extending the beneficent knowledge of the merits 
of OXYDONOR and the saving to humanity of much suffer- 
ing and pain. 


OXYDONOR makes its possessor master of his or her own 
health all the time; a preventive of disease, a destroyer of 
sickness, so simple a child can apply it; no expense after the 
purchase price; no drugs, medicines, pills, plasters, massage 
or batteries, Write us if you value your health and the 
health and welfare of your family and friends—write today 
for this Wonderful Free Bock, and learn from the lips of 
those who have used OXYDONOR what a great blessing it is. 


Ask for Book No, 10. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., Inc., Dept. Y 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
364 West St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Can. 





Profitable Poultry Raising 


You can’t learn successful poultry raising from a mere book; you 
must be guided by experts who know and who are now raising poultry 
for profit. This instruction will be given you in the I, C. 8. Course of 
Profitable Poultry Raising. To learn how the I. C. 8S. can teach you 
at home the science of practical, profitable poultry raising, & 
write today for free descriptive folder, 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1199 P, Scranton, Pa. 












“Can take a pound a day 
put it on. 








Sun, Aug.. sl Send for.lecture: “Great Sub 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 


| Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re 


duce to stay. One month’s treatment $5.00, Mail or office. 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The Cure is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1895. 
“Ou Obesity, Dr.Gibbs is the recognized authority.””— N.Y. World.July 7. 1909. 


FIRE PROOF SAFES. 


Steel Safes for Silver and Cabinet 
Safes for Residences. 


Burglar Proof Safes and Vaults for 
Bankers’ Use. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


REMINGTON & SHERMAN CO., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


SAFES AND VAULTS 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
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ENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 





Sunburn 


Heat 


Prickly | 
1] 
Skin Irritations 1 


Relieves 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 4 
4 | 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. wW 


Newark, N. J 





i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Pp NO MONEY: 
$2 Hair ‘Switch Sent o . Choice of 
be 7 i wav rai r pair. and I 

2 hb to match. 























it vou fo rd ita rewi ten « 
GET Your Swite ul rk EE Extra shad 
Inclose Se postage. Free beauty book showing latest style of 
hele dressing—also high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 

ts. ete. Women wanted to cell my hair 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.A551,22 Quincy St., Chieaco 
AS eae S PRS, 1 
cc ~~ oe 14-8 
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DESIGNING for WOMEN 


A congenial and profitable occ upation. A big 
temand everywhere. You can learn af home to bean 
expert designer, Names of successful graduates 
given on request. For full information, without 
obligation, write today. 
C International Corr d Sch 
Box 1199F, Scranton, Pa. 





Prof. L HUBERTS 
MALVINA | 
CREAM 


| 
| 
| 
i] 
, “The One Reliable 
Beautilier” " 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, King- 
worm and all imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
cover up but eradicates them, 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Atall 
druggists, or sent post paid on | 
receipt of price. Cream, 650c,, 
Lotion, 50c., Soap 
Prof. 1. H ER 
Toledo, 0, 
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Read this talk on 
baby’s skin and 
how to care for it. 


The Skin of 
a Baby 


—is more delicate, is much more 
readily injured than that of an adult. 
It quickly shows the effect of too 
warm clothing, of rough under- 
clothes, of overfeeding. It easily 
becomes raw or red; the slightest 
thing irritates and chafes it; it often 
breaks out in red spots which are 





characterized by intense itching 
and burning. 

Baths with Woodbury’s Faci ial Soap are 
especially grateful Woodbury keeps a babv’s 
skin from itcl and smarting The 
lather is S¢ £ that all irritation 
s entirely overcome odbury’s contains the 
strongest antiseptic known to modern science; it 


forms a constant protection. The formula of 
Woodbury’s is the work of an authority on the 
skin and its needs. It has been recommended 
for vears by physicians because of its valuable 
properties. 

So little soap is needed the first three or 
four years that there is no excuse for not using 
the best. Woodburv’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 
cake. No mother hesitates at the price after 
her first cake. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


For 4c. we will send a sample cake For 10c. 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
and Powder. For 50c. a copy of the Woodbury 
Book and samples of the Woodbury preparations 
Write today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 2607 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Wizard Who 
Ends All Corns 


days the whole corn, root and all, comesout, 

No soreness, no discomfort. Yousimply 
forget the corn. 

Why pare corns when this thing is pos- 
sible? 

Paring simply removes the top layers. 
It is exceedingly dangerous, for a slip of 
the blade may mean infection. 

Why trifle with corns—treat them over 
and over—when a Blue-jay removes 
them completely, and in 48 hours. Prove 
it today. 


Some years ago a chemist invented the 
now famous B & B wax. 

To apply it we invented 
the Blue-jay plaster. 

Since then, fifty million 
corns have been ended 
forever by this little appli- 
cation, 

It is applied in a jiffy. 
The pain instantly ends. 
ThentheB & B wax gently 
loosens the corn. In two 








A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (157) 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cetton, etc. 


























AD WRITERS WANTED 


Do you know that leading advertising agencies and large 
business concerns are always on the lookout for efficient 
copys writers? If you have the advertising instinct you can 
gual ify st at home for a good advertising position through 

This great home course covers everything 
prom, Ad “7 ,* managing a national campaign. To learn 
FR ©. 8. can help you, write today. No obligation. 
—. rnational Correspondence Schools 
Box 11994, Scranton, Pa, 


Fini PowperR 
WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 


When Nature is glorious with the first blush 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York ‘ 








of summer—then is the charm of beauty most 


I WILL MAKE YOU 


appreciated, LABLACHE im- 
parts that touch of delicacy 4 ‘ 
and refinement to the com- PROSPEROUS 
ple xlon Which assists Na- If you are honest and ambitious write me 
ture in retaining the today. No matter where you live or what 
bloom of youth. your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 

Refuse Substitutes. Representative of my Company in your town; 
They may be dangerous, start you in a profitable business of your 
White, Pink or Cream, | own, and help you make big money at once. 





Unusual opportunity for men without 


of druggist or by mail. 
capital to become independent for life. 


ten cents for a sample box. 





BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Pertumers 


fore ras ae 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisemen 


Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 

Write today. 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

M 2 Marden Building 
Washington, D. C. 






E.R. Marden, Prest 
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Suetorns EM Send for These Two Books—They Are 
eaepit SYST Absolutely FREE ¥ Write for our handsome free catalog. 
* It contains over two thousand (2,000) 
beautiful illustrations of diamonds, watches, solid gold jewelry, silver- 
HOW EASILY ware and novelties at bargain prices. Select any article de sired, have 
Yo) Og it sent to your own home or express office—all charges prepaid. If it is entirel 
= 4 satisfactory, send one-fifth the purchase price and keep it; balance in eight equa. 
CAN WEAR monthly amounts. We are offering great bargains in ladies’ and men’s watches. 
WNA Our Blue Book, which tells “‘How Easy You Can Wear a Diamond or Watch 
AND 0 by the Loftis System,”” answers every question that a person could ask about 
J1AMO 8) our liberal credit plan or concerning the purchase of diamonds, watches and 
D TCH jewelry on credit. It is beautifully embossed in blue and gold and is worth 5 
fe)"3 AWA its weight in gold to anyone interested in our line. 
Both of these books will be sent to you absolutely free upon request. se > es 


oneetoa LOFTIS BROS. & CO. sigh 


THE OLD R! ABLE, ORIGINAL Diamond and Watch Credit House CH 


ated 100 to 108 N. State Street, cHicago, te. 
sas ranch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa, and Bt. Louis, Mi : 



























GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N.H. 


One of the handsomest summer hotels in this country. First class nine hole Golf Course, 
free to guests. Good dirt Tennis Courts; fine fishing, boating, etc. Write for circulars. 
W. W. BROWN, Lake Sunapee, N. H. (Also Proprietor Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 


ONE OF THE IDEAL TOUR HOTELS 


PavIDIRMONDS. | 





| 
)IRMON DS. For Literature, address Apenta, 503 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


at 1 /40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 
C.O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE. shows 
full line. Patent ring gauve included. 10c The 


Bereda Ce., Dept. A-6, Leland and Dover St..Chicago 


















U. S. Government positions pay well 
and are life-long. If you are an Amer- 
ican over 18, and can read and write, you 
are eligible to try any Civil Service exami- 
Ration. To learn how you can qualify for 
tivil Service write today for The Civil 
Service Book which tells you all about 
it. Writetoday. No obligation. 
International Correspondence Schools Borriea AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. 

Bex 1199V, Scranton, Pa. 
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Beautify Your Hair 
WITH WALNUT TINT HAIR STAIN 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to a 
Beautiful Brown. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon Request. 


Nothing gives a woman the 
appearance of age more surely 
than gray, streaked or faded 
hair. Just a touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
nut-Tint Hair Stain and 
presto! Youth has returned 
again. 

No one would ever suspect 
that you stained your hair 
after you use this splendid 
preparation. It does not rub 
off as dyes do, and leaves the 
hair nice and fluffy, with a 
beautiful brown color. 


It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint 
Hair Stain with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, is easily 
and quickly applied, and it is 
free from lead, sulphur, silver 
and all metallic compounds. 
Ilias no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs, Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should 
last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 

bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address, 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail 
you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs, Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 1605 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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Translations from 
:: the French :: 








ROMANCES OF AMEDEE ACHARD 


The charm that is always to be found in 
the works of the best French writers, 
quick, terse description, bright dialogue, 
rapidly shifting scenes ieading up to in- 
tense climaxes, is well sustained in 


THE HUGUENOT’S LOVE 
THE DRAGOONS OF LA GUERCHE 
BELLE ROSE 
THE SWORD OF A GASCON 


These books are handsomely bound in 
cloth, uniform in style, printed on heavy 
paper, gilt tops, and five high-class illustra- 
tions in each book. While they last, we 
will offer these books for 50c. each, or the 
set of four books $1.75, charges prepaid. 








STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
80 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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The “big store’’ demand for expert show card writers 
exceeds the supply. ‘Free lance’ show card writers are 
making money everywhere. The work is clean, 
and profitable. If show card writing appeals to you, write 
to the I. C.S. today for full information which tells how 
you can qualify in your spare time. Write now. 

International Correspond School 

Box 1199H, Scranton, Pa. 



















YOUR NEWSDEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? 

Tell him to show you samples of AINSLEE’s, 
POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEOPLE’S, NEW STORY and 
Top-NOTCH magazines. Select those you want and 
he will gladly deliver them to your residence 
regularly. 

Then, when you want something good to read, 
you will not have to search for it. 

















STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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Hotel 
LeMarquis 


12 to 16 East 31st Street 
New York 


A half block from Fifth Avenue, 
this modern fireproof hotel offers 
exclusive, luxurious surround- 
ings, combined with faultless ser- 
vice, an excellent cuisine, and 
every latest improvement. 


Apartments of any size may be 
rented furnished or unfurnished. 


Transient rates $3 per day and up. 


All outside rooms flooded with 
sunlight. 


Booklet and Prices Mailed on Application 


E. H. CHATILLON 
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THIN NERVOUS 


GET CALM NERVES! 


GAIN FLESH! 


RUNDOWN 


BUILD UP! 


The true, tonic, nourishment materials discovered at last. 
Prove this at my expense. 





“Many are so thin that they cover arms, necks and shoulders in stifling weather.” 


rhe true, tonic materials to make flesh, to tone up the 
nerves, to give vitality and vigor have been discovered 
t/aust, L present you with the new, tonic nourishment 
method of feeding up, of building up, and it marks one 
of the greatest healthward steps in history. It accom- 
shes results because it provides you with the exact 
iterials to accomplish with. Furthermore, it is as 
uw it is GOOD, 
to come. It HAS come! After years of re- 
1, eminent European chemists discovered some 


irkable tonic properties in certain foods—just as 
1 rock, These tonic substances were extracted 
y concentrated and they accomplish astonish- 
in giving vitality, flesh, nerve-tone and good 
tion, 
reat CONSTRUCTIVE discovery comes at the 


ch gical moment too, for people are thin, nervous 

i rundown as never before—due to abnormal con- 

tions. The constant strain, the incessant nerve wear 
have urgently demanded new, adequate tonic nutri- 
ments to repair and replace. There's the condition, Let 
is consider it sincerely and without prejudice! 

Many people are so thin that they cover arms, necks 
and shoulders in stifling weather—and they are ashamed 
to bathe at the beaches. And nervous, fidgety, tired, 
depressed folks abound everywhere. These men and 
men wantto gain flesh, nerve force and sound con- 
ition. They want to become plump, magnetic and 
ittractive. Perfectly proper and natural. They will 
be thankful that Science has furnished the means, 

Drugs and medicines disappointed because there are 
no constructive materials in drugs; but finally, science 
ind common sense got together, worked faithfully and 

ed the problem, The result is the new, tonic discov- 
‘ ist what the rundown system needs and must 
i -the ONLY way by which the long desired results 
can be obtained. It is no mere statement or theory, but 
Nature’s way. Consequently it does the work. 

Nothing succeeds like success and this discovery is a 
tremendous success. Why not? It works with the law 
of cause and effect. It produces the results; it satisfies 
that pecullar craving, it gives what ordinary food has 
fuiled todo, Sounds simple, but it took generations to 


find it, 
CERTONE is drugless; GUARAN'’ It is far bet- 
y European centres to 
secure this, the ideal combination of tonic food nutri- 


\V 
ad 








ter than drugs. I studied in m¢ 


ments. It contains one substance to make the blood 
rich and red: another to fatten, another to specially feed 
and build up the nerve-cells; another to tone up the 
stomach and improve the digestion. All in the safe, 





rational way. 
CERTONE can do all this. J7’ IS DOING IT —every 

day I know it. Delighted men and women know it 

farand wide. They are living, actual proofs of weight 


gained, refreshing sleep secured, digestion and appetite 
new happiness, vitality and 
rood health, Their grateful 
steadily. Many from those 


improved, and of the 
efficiency which come with 
testimonials come to me 
who were most skeptical too 

Now I want YOU to know what CERTONE does. See- 
ing is believing. Results tell and Certone is results. 

Supply your system with these repair and replenish- 
ment materi: Build up! Put on some good firm, 
protective flesh: gain new vitality and health. Take 
CERTONE and get “boiler-power™. Repair and estab- 
lish the tired body and over-worked nerves with 
the delightful tonic sustenance concentrated into 
CERTONE, 


PROVE THIS DRUGLESS WONDER—FREE 


Just see what the right, tonic, body-building nutri- 
ments will do for you and how quickly. I'll willingly 
bear the expense. Send your name and address with 
this coupon and I'll mail you FREE a box of CERTONE 
containing six days’ supply. Note the good effects from 
the very first day. The new vigor, the daily progress, 
the calmer nerves, the whole system strengthened. Not 
mere stimulant, no temporary effects, but true lasting 
benefit because naturally acquired. 

GEORGE A. SYKES, President, 
Dept. 112. 542 Twelfth Ave., New York City 


FREE COUPON 


This coupon is good for one regular Fifty Cent Box of 
Certone, Pin coupon to your letter and I will send you the 
proof box of this remarkable, true, drugless tonic free and 


prepaid, 





y 





GEORGE A. SYKES, President, 
542 Twelfth Ave., Dept, 112, 
New York City. 
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% F YOUR home is mortgaged, it must worry you at 
a times to think what might happen if you should die 
C3 and your wife and children were left without the 
2 c means to pay the pmincipal or even to meet the interest 
ey payments as they come due. How could your family ; 
LD prevent the loss of the home and the humiliation of being [7 
a le turned out under foreclosure? ; 
a End your worry and protect them by placing the 
7 responsibility on The Travelers by a Life Insurance 
y) Policy which at your death will pay off the mortgage and 
-) provide in addition a fund for purchasing the necessities 
> of life. One of our Guaranteed Low Cost Life insurance 
a ; 4| policies for an amount proportionate to your means will 
Vy / do this, or a Monthly Income policy will meet the interest 
Yj payments and provide each month a certain income for 
the family. 
Sendto The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., for particulars. We will show you how to do it. 
A MG MR 
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Send particulars. 


TEAR OFF 


My name, address and date of birth are written below. 
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Railroad service and telephone service have 
no common factors— they cannot be compared, 
but present some striking contrasts. 

Each telephone message requires the right of 
all the way over which it is carried. A circuit 
composed of a pair of wires must be clear 
from end to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s-eye view of any railroad track would 
show a procession of trains, one following the 
other, with intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in train loads 
by wholesale, in a public conveyance, and the 
service given to each passenger is limited by 
the necessities of the others; while the telephone 
carries messages over wires devoted exclusive- 
ly for the time being to the individual use of 
the subscriber or patron. Even a multi-million- 
aire could not afford the exclusive use of the 
railroad track between New York and Chicago. 


The Right of All the Way 


But the telephone user has the whole track 
and the right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 

It is an easy matter to transport 15,000 
people over a single track between two points 
in twenty-four hours. To transport the voices 
of 15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for each talk, 
would take more than thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put on more 
cars or run extra trains in order to carry more 
people. It must build more telephone tracks— 
string more wires. 


The wonder of telephone development lies 
in the fact that the Bell System is so con- 
structed and equipped that an exclusive right 
of all the way, between near-by or distant 
points, is economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The Remington 
Cubs cut into 


Steel Linec ’ a 


SHOT SHELLS 


Each and Every One a Speed Shell 


The speed that breaks your targets nearer the trap. That’s why 
Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells have won 13 out of the 15 Handi- 
caps held in the last three years. 

The speed that gets that mile-a-minute “duck” with a shorter 
lead — that’s why it takes over 50,000 dealers to handle the demand 
for Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells.. 

The shooting fraternity are speed wise. They know loose 
smokeless powder won’t drive shot. They know that the drive 
depends on the compression. 

The powder charge in Remington; UMC shells is gripped i in steel. 
This lining is designed to give the exact compression necessary to 
send the load to the mark quickest. It insures speed — the same 
speed in every shell. 

The steel lining is moisture proof —no dampness can get through. 
Jar proof—no powder can get out. Waste proof — no energy is lost. 

Shoot Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells 
Get All the Drive of the Powder Behind Every Shot 
Remington- UMC — the perfect shooting combination 


Remington Arms - Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 
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‘“‘There is Beauty 
in Every Jar’’ 
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| ——) on your summer 
yeaeriet =* outings. It gives the 
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PROPRIETORS: H- 
®. Canana DETROIT. MICE 


sisting power, making 
the face less susceptible 
to ravages of sun and wind. 


- o Milkweed 
ORES Cream 


Apply Milkweed Cream gent/y—without rubbing—twice a day. 
It gives your skin power to resist flabbiness, and the lines of time. 
It protects against rough winds, redness, freckles and sunburn. 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00. 


Preserves Good Complexions—Improves Bad Complexions 
A PERSONAL TEST: Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s Toilet 


Specialties. Write us the name and address of your druggist, and we will send you, 
FREE, through him, a box of assorted samples of our toilet essentials. Or, enclose 
ten cents, and we will mail the samples direct to you. Address 


: Frederick F. Ingram Company 
63 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan Windsor, Ontario 


Please mention this magazing when answering advertisements. 
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For the Hands 


When your hands get too grimy for ordin- 
ary toilet soaps, borrow the Bon Ami from the 
kitchen and you’ll find it takes off the dirt and 
stain like magic. Remove ink stains with it. 
Bon Ami won’t hurt the hands a bit, even if 
you use it all the time. 


For White Shoes 


than the special cleaners do. It dissolves the | 
grime and stains and leaves the shoe as clean as | 
new instead of merely painting the dirt white. | 
No chalky dust to rub off on skirts. A clean- 

ing with Bon Ami lasts longer, too. | 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Bon Ami 





Yes, Bon Ami cleans white shoes better | 


















Other Uses 


For cleaning and pol- 
ishing windows, mirrors, 
brass, nickel, painted 
woodwork, tiling and 
bath tubs, nothing else 
equals Bon Ami. 


**Hasn't scratched yet.”* 
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| Swift’s Premium Bacon 


HE “Swift Premium” cure does 
more than give a delicious 
and characteristic flavor. It makes 
the bacon firm and tender—always 
dependable because always. the 
same. “Swift's Premium” slices 
like wax and the cook has no 
difficulty to brown and crisp it 
evenly on the broiler. 


“Swift’s Premium” Bacon hasa thin 
rind—meaning young pork, is nicely 
streaked with lean and becomes 
the favorite brand in the household. 


U. S. Government Inspected and Passed 


For sale at all dealers, either in 
the piece or sliced in glass jars. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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